VALVES 
Coalel 


BO good-natured Charlie 
Elstrodt, every chlorine 


cylinder valve is leaky until his 
own “personal” test proves itis 
tight. Because of Charlie’s hard- 
boiled philosophy, because of 
the sureness of the compressed 
air test, mighty few leaky valve 
seats have gotten by Charlie’s 
inspectionin hissixteen years at 
Mathieson’s Niagara Falls plant. 

Charlie’s job is one of about 
nineteen different steps in the 
cleaning, reconditioning and 
inspection routine through 
which Mathieson Chlorine 
cylinders and valves must pass 
before they are shipped. And 
in each of these operations it 
is men like Charlie Elstrodt, 
men who keep their eyes 
“glued on the ball”, who give 
Mathieson’s cylinder routine 
the backbone which makes it 
valuable to you. 


Mathieson engineers produc e 
chlorine of a purity second to 
none; and Mathieson workmen 
see that you get this pure prod- 
uct in clean, smooth-function- 
ing containers. Couple with 
this Mathieson’s unusual traffic 
and delivery facilities and their 
expert technical service and you 
see why this company presents 
a chlorine team that is hard 
to be at. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI 


O East 42nd Street 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
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The Reader Writes:— 


Suggests Situations Wanted Column 
Mr. Baker of Norfolk, Va., in the September issue seems 
to have devised a new method for recent grads to get located in 
I regret very much that he did not use the 
think he 


the chemical field. 
Wanted 


obtained better results 


Situations Column, because I would have 


He wants a job at anything from border to border and 
coast to coast, but so do technical graduates who have experi- 
ence far in excess of Mr. Baker. 

If the grads start using this column to find jobs, I’m sure 
that more important letters will be delayed in reaching the 
public. Then again the Readers column will reach the propor- 
tions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Stop bragging, Mr. Baker, about your sacrifice to the Altar 
of Chemistry. If you're good, there is no doubt that Chemi- 
cals will discover you. You have plenty of hard knocks coming. 
Flushing, N. Y. Francis X. McMAHON 

Propaganda Instead of a Science 
I have read the editorial on “Chemicalization.” I have felt 
that 


might become a method of propaganda instead of a science. 


in recent vears there was some danger that chemistry 
There is probably as much basis for emphasis on the physi- 
calization of industry as on the chemicalization of industry, 


and | 


chemistry and physics any 


do not know where the line should be drawn between 


more than a line can be drawn 
between pure and applied science. 

It seems to me that we would make more progress 1f chem- 
istry looked upon itself as the servant rather than as the prin- 
cipal to which others owe allegiance. 


M. WristTon, 
Brown University 


Providence, R. I. HENRY 


What is a Chemical Company? 

There are many chemical operations employed by the process 
industries and chemical control also exists. But, by the appli- 
cation of the usual meaning of the word, these companies are 
not in the chemical business even though they may be regarded 
as having chemicalized their operations. It is true, they employ 
trained chemists, but they do not manufacture or synthesize 
chemicals as raw material for the industries who process them. 

I think therein lies the definition of a chemical manufacturer, 
in the sense that the word is usually used; namely, he manu- 
sells thes 


them in the 


factures chemicals from basic raw materials and 


chemicals to the process industries who utilize 


manufacture of the finished product. 

By the “process method” chemicalization may or may not 
exist, depending upon the type of finished product that goes to 
the ultimate consumer. 

St. Louts, Mo. G. LEE Camp, 


Vice President, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


No Sharp, Defining Lines 


“The chemical bailiwick’’ cannot be bounded by sharp lines 


definitely including one industry and definitely excluding 


another. Nor do economic and technical boundaries coincide. 


For example, the textile industry is not (economically) a 


chemical industry, but its existence and expansion as any sort 
of a modern industry depends upon its information and use 


of items from the strictly “chemical bailiwick,” particularly 


detergents, lubricants and dyes. 
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‘Tis true that “their chemists and chemical engineers are 
specialists,” but so are those in the employ of firms like the 
Bakelite Corporation and the Dow Chemical group. In other 
words, “the chemical bailiwick” is a technical empire supported 
by the general engineering and commercial efforts of all indus- 
tries profiting by the application of chemical principles. 

Personally, I cannot see why we should not “expect ‘them’ 
to join our technical societies’—if by “them” you mean the 
technical and corporation 
petroleum, glass, textile, etc. 


employees memberships of paint, 
Certainly, the American Chemical 
Society through Chemical Abstracts, etc., serves all these indus- 
tries well, and—even though I understand no part of sections 
like those on biological and pharmaceutical chemistry—I feel 
the support of all groups strengthens all groups. 

Your correspondent (re paragraph 3 of the editorial) makes 
me wonder if “chemicalization” wasn’t necessary to change 
certain lines (noticeably glass and paint) from arts to indus- 
tries. tail and which is kite? 


Besides, who cares which is 


3oth go up together. 


Cleveland, O. M. Currie 


100 Per Cent. 


It seems to me that in your editorial entitled ‘“Chemicaliza- 
tion,” you have analyzed the situation correctly and covered 


in Agreement 


the subject pretty well—particularly in your last paragraph. 


Lansdowne, Pa. ‘(a 


3 ATES, 
President, Bates Chemical Co, 


Technological Advance 


Nothing makes me see red so quickly as the fool notion that 
the way out of our economic difficulties is to declare a mora- 
torium on research. It is a fallacy greater even than that 
scarcity is the way to prosperity. 

There is available a perfect answer in the paper read at the 
meeting of Trade September 22, in 
Pittsburgh, by Dr. Ernest B. Benger, assistant chemical director 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
would gladly send a copy of this fine address to anyone, and 
everyone ought to read it. 


American Executives, 


I am sure the company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. WALTER W. Watson 
Specialized Research in the Universities 
I was very much interested in your editorial “Research in 
the Universities” appearing in the September number and the 
Chilton’s 


specialize in some particular branch of the industry in the inter- 


comments on Mr. suggestion that each university 


est of more concrete results. I must disagree. Of course, much 
depends upon what you conceive as the primary function of the 
colleges and universities. 

In my opinion the college course, yes even the post-graduate 
courses, should be primarily one of broad training. Funda- 
mentally the universities should not be the place for profound 
and specialized research. That is just an idea borrowed from 
the Germans. Let us train our chemists broadly in the uni- 
Mellon and Battelle 


better than research 


versities and then establish several more 
Institutes. Oil and water doesn’t mix any 


and instruction do in most of our schools. 


Chicago, II. D. H. REVERE 
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The New Management 


AY and night are not more different than the point of 

view of the modern executive and the traditional attitude 

of the industrialist of the last generation. This reflects 
the fundamental changes wrought by the transition from 
personal ownership of our industrial companies to the stock- 
ownership of our individual corporations. The individual enter- 
priser has been replaced by the professional manager. 

What this means was revealed at that exceedingly signifi- 
cant International Management Congress in Washington last 
month, and because manv of these changes are unnoticed and 
most of their effects unappreciated, we have culled generously 
from the proceedings to give you a clear cross-section of what 
present-day management thinks about many of the problems 
that press upon us all. 

One notes immediately that, as a class, the ‘““economic royal- 
ist” is as dead as the dodo. There are some unregenerate indi- 
vidualists among the executives of all kinds of corporations, and 
it is not always fair to judge a man’s inner thoughts by his public 
utterances. Nevertheless, the incorrigible independents are 
much more numerous among the smaller businessmen—a fact 
that astonished the New Dealers 
ment of our great, publicly-owned companies. Furthermore, 
the detached, professional mental attitude of the modern execu- 
tive and his tacit assumption of responsibilities to his work 
people, his customers, and his government was so unanimously, 





than among the manage- 


often so unconsciously, expressed that its reality and sincerity 
cannot be questioned. 


The corporate organization has its disadvantages and we 
suffer a real loss in sapping the bold, individualistic spirit of the 
pioneer. For all his selfish ruthlessness, he blazed industrial 
trails which our great corporations have built into great high- 
ways. The hardy pack-horse is replaced by the powerful motor 
truck. And the horse-wrangler’s successor must be an expert 
mechanic. The two jobs call for quite different talents, and the 
leaders of the two epochs of American industry are different 
men with distinct obligations and divergent objectives. We 
are inclined to believe that this is the most important change 
which has taken place in American business since 1900. 
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Burning down the 
stable to roast the 
pig is not a_par- 
although at the 
different directions, 
to be extremely popular. The St. 
Louis lawyer, Delos G. Haynes, who addressed 
the American Chemical Society at Milwaukee 
last month, pointed out some of the dangers of 
destroying our extremely valuable patent sys- 
tem by attempts to improve and simplify its pro 
cedure. Tle recognized, as manv do, that there 
is need for 
few indeed, 
ability o 
CHce 


Property Rights 
and Research 

ticularly clever 
moment, in a 
it seems 


procedure 
great many 


some changes and there are very 
who will quarrel with the desir- 
f his positive suggestion that interfer- 
practice be much simplified; that the 
requirement for printed records and briefs be 
replaced by typewritten papers; that claims be 
much shortened and made more explicit; that 
better pay for patent examiners would keep 
them longer at this important work, and that 
appeal in the patent courts should be speeded 
up. 

The needs for such “reforms” of the patent 
law practice are so self apparent that it would 
be well indeed, if all who are interested in this 
problem would concentrate upon these four and 
see 1f they could not be put into effect. Such 
changes would certainly not impair the patent 
structure, nor revolutionize patent practicc 
The chemical industry knows full well that 
patents extremely vital adjunct to 
research, after all, the very core 
of our technological progress. It certainly 1s 
sound sense to concentrate on a few simplifica 
tions that would not jeopardize property rights 
or curtail the research movement. 


are an 
Research 1s, 


aK UTOPC obsessed with 
national — self- 

cufhiciency there is plainly 
no place for those little states which in the old 
era served as useful diplomatic and military 
butters wedged between more powerful nations. 
Hlence a cold-blooded view of 


Chemicals in 
the Sudeten 


ideas. of 


the gobbling up 
of Czechoslovakia would waste little 
over the 


svmpothy 
that land and its people; but 
the spice resources at stake 
and weigh which of the 
icquire them. 

The Sudeten area is a notably rich 
Herein lie valuable Hgnit 
an important raw mat 


tate of 
would appraise 


argver powers would 


prize 

and lignite is 
erial in modern European 
technique. lurthermore, this region was the 
industrial heart of the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire. [from our chemical point of 
most important i the 
with three great plants a 
and close to the Henite 


e fields, 


view, its 
gens 2 Verein 
Aussig Henschau, 


pheieag al lI 


asset 


ern | . 
‘ aiken V. 
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It produces three-quarters of the entire Czech 
chemical output—a virtual monopoly in alka- 
lies, mineral acids, carbide, cyanamid, litho- 
pone, dry colors, and significantly in chlorine 
and synthetic ammonia. The company, more- 
over, has long held an import int European 
position in activated carbon, tin and zinc salts, 
and coal-tar dyes; and it controls, or is largely 
interested in, alkali plants in Poland, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia; the Bohemian rayon factory: 
the Zorka heavy chemical plant in Yugoslavia, 
and pharmaceutical companies in Yugoslavia 
and Hungary. These are indeed far-flung and 
important chemical assets. 

The famous Skoda arms factory with an 
export business of over thirty million dollars 
a year is outside the Sudeten district. But its 
Pilsen plant (making artillery and tanks) is 
just outside. Inside, however, are practically 
the entire Czech textile, and pottery 
industries. Totalled, these industrial resources 
are main props of the Czechoslovakian manu- 
facturing activity. 

One may be quite so realistic as to view with 
utter unconcern the chopping up of the smaller 
[Suropean states. Their present plight is their 
mine position. Nevertheless nobody in this 

‘ountry can fail to be apprehensive that their 
economic sinews strengthen the totalitarian 
nor to be deeply concerned at the 
impotence of peace-seeking diplomacy before 
an ageressive show of force. Fven if con- 
sidered quite objectively, the problem becomes 
pressing and the prime question becomes one 
of how strong Eneland, France, and Russia 
dare allow Germany and Italy to become. 


glass, 


States, 


Speaking as “one labor 
leader,” Robert J. Watt, 
American Worker Dele- 
gate to the International Labor Office, recently 
set forth the following ideas— 

1. Labor does not want higher wages and 
shorter hours. 

But the Wagner Act and the Wages 
Hours Law have his wholehearted support. 

2. Labor demands collective bargaining. 

But union incorporation is “the child of 
ignorant scheming.” 

3. Capital must not write-off labor during 
curtailed production, any more than they can 
write-off idle plant and equipment. 

Yet he declared that fundamental to all con- 
siderations was labor's desire for recognition as 

| partner of capital in production. 

It would be a great help to the solution of our 
labor problems 1f our leaders, on both sides, 
would remember that one cannot eat one’s cake 
and have it too. 


Incompatible 
Objectives 


and 
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The Management 


Thinks About 


In Washington last month, at the 7th International Manage- 


ment Congress, a mirror was held up to the thoughts of the 


world’s industrial leaders. 


Widely divergent ideas were 





Costs 
Labor 
Demand 


Technique 


propounded, and so radical changes were reflected in man- 


agement’s basic conceptions that we present here a vivid 


summary. 


OW tremendous a revolution has been wrought 


in the thinking of the men who today man- 





age American industry is dramatically set 
down in black and white by the creed which Lewis H. 
Brown, president of the Johns-Manville Corp., pro- 
posed as a concrete expression of today’s ideals and 
practical intentions of modern business: 


We whose responsibility it is to supply the needs of the pub- 
lic for goods and services and who recognize our obligations 
to stockholders and employees, believe, 

That we should constantly seek to provide better values at 
lower costs so that more of our people can enjoy more of the 
world’s goods. 


rl 


That we should strive to develop the efficiency of industry 
so as to earn a fair return for the investing public and provide 
the highest possible reward for the productivity of labor. 

the 


the methods of research to improve old products and create new 


That we should stimulate genius of science and utilize 
ones so as to consistently provide new fields of employment for 
the present and coming generations. 

That management should encourage fair trade practices in 
business which, whether effected by competition or cooperation, 
will be so shaped as to be for the best interests of our cus 
tomers and cf society as a whole. 

That it is management’s duty to be alert to its own short- 
comings, to the need for improvement, and to new requirements 
of society, while always recognizing the responsibility of its 
trusteeship. 

That business in this country has never been what it could 
be and never what it yet will be. 

That 


hand in hand can provide jobs 


Business, Labor, Government and Agriculture working 
for all to 


rights as 


and the opportunity 
work for security without loss of our liberty and 


free men 


Mr. 


itself and its relations with both labor and government 


Brown amplified his thoughts on management 


in the following pertinent phases: 


Modern managers in reality are scientific specialists. Thes« 
new industrial executives differ widely from the owner man- 
agers who preceded them in the ideas, ethics, social concepts, 


and methods of management. Management no longer repre 


sents, as formerly, a single interest. Increasingly it functions 


as trustee endeavoring to maintain a proper balance of 
1 


between the shareholders, the jobholders, the customers, and 


the public. 
Controversy and strife between business and labor are birth 


pains which are completely deceptive of what is really taking 


place. Confusion and recrimination in the relationships of busi 
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Distribution 


Stockholders 


ness and 


characterize the 


the 


the other hand, 


reopening of that old argument 


government, on 
is government servant or 
master of men? 

A new order of things that is emerging 1s obscured by dust 
clouds of words from political demagogues and radical agitator: 
who have sought to extract personal advantage from the exist 
ing confusion. Once the commotion subsides, those who have 
the interests of labor sincerely at heart and those who, no less 


vill be 


This new 


sincerely, guide the destinies of industry, found nearer 


to fundamental agreement than ever before concept 
of mutuality of interest, this goal of constructive collaboration, 
is foremost among the aims of enlightened industrial manage- 
No still lie 
Many clearly lockouts, 


that ahead 


anti-social practices, such as 


ment one minimizes the difficulties 


sitdown 
labor 


But if we work sincerely and 


strikes, production sabotage, and gangster methods, and 


racketeering must be eliminated. 


honestly toward constructive industrial cooperation, that 


coop 
eration will in the end be achieved. 

Neither business nor government can solve this problem 
singlehandedly. Yet instead of collaboration and cooperation, 
particularly in lifting the heavy burden of unemployment, we 
find uncertainty and confusion, suspicion and recrimination 
There are many evidences that government will, in the future, 
exercise an increasing voice in the conduct of business. Onex 


bureaucratic regulations are established 


What we 


and intelligent supervision which aids rather than hampers busi 


they are seldom, 1 


ever, abandoned. must strive for, therefore, is wise 


ness. Unless we are entering an era of political exploitation, 


whereby government is operated by and for the benefit of a 
vast party machine, rather than for the people and by the 
people; then government itself should welcome the collabora 


tion of technical experts, trained in business and understand- 


ing the problems of business, who can bring to these super 
visory posts the vision and skill that is required. Government 


needs to profit by 
than it the 


industry's example and utilize, far mort 


has in past, this new profession of scientific 


management 


Ideal 


ma lj 
The Italian 


Though the objectives sound similar, a quite differ 
ent wav of attaining them was explained by Gino 
Olivetti, chairman of the Italian National Committee 
for the Scientific Management of Labor. 


\ssistance to workers must become a manifestation of the 


spirit of collaboration among the 
It must he 


various factors of productio1 


considered as a necessity ot their national solidarity 
, 
li 


which, in Italy, is a fundamental principle in the politic of 
labor. According to these premises the State must necessarily 
be responsible for its development. Thus the State is the admin 
istrator and controller of industrial activity whose burden, pro- 


portionally divided amongst those who share in the productive 
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process, does not weigh on anybody but is a simple and mere 
duty, similar to the duty of paying taxes to the State for the 
administration of national services. 


And The German 


The German point of view, from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle was set forth by George Seebauer, Director, 
the German Efficiency Board. He explained the Nazi 
ideals of rationalization as follows: 


It is possible to give the following guiding principles appli- 
cable both to the economic and the social side of rationalization: 

1—It is the task of trade and industry and therefore the aim 
of economic rationalization work to create the material basis 
for the maintenance of development of the standard of living 
and the pursuit of the life aims of the nation. 

2—To realize this task, the rationalization movement should 
be in harmony with the vital interests and the present philosophy 
of life of the nation. In other words, every economic rationali- 
zation must be subject to the existing social, economic and cul- 
tural demands of the nation. 

3—The community principle must be the pivot upon which 
the constructive work of the nation turns. Recent experience 
of constructive work shows that every member of a nation must 
be accorded the right to acquire through his work a decent 
standard of living and a share in the social product of his 
This right must arise out of the duty to render service 
to the community. 


nation. 


I.C.I. Man Speaks For England 


Self-discipline rather than rectitude imposed by law 


is the English idea of labor relations endorsed by the 


chief labor officer of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
R. Lloyd Roberts: 


Compulsion is anathema to the Britisher—whether he be 


employer or workman—hence we view the use of compulsory 


powers as a last resort only and we find them effective in direct 
proportion to what one might describe as the lastness of that 
resort. We do not legislate in advance of, but rather in sup- 


port of, public opinion. Apart from our dislike of compulsion 


however, our objection to State intervention in industrial rela 
tions is based on a principle to which we attach the greatest 
importance. State intervention in any 


country is only a nice 


way of saying political intervention, and we woud 


prejudicial to the national interests if questions of 


believe it 
be highly 
were to be 


work, wages, etc., caught up in the maelstrom of 


party politics and settlements were effected in pursuance of 
some pet political theory instead of in conformity with the ascer- 
tained economic facts of the situation. 

We like to keep industrial problems to the calm, unimpas- 
sioned atmosphere of the business conference room, where they 
can be subjected to the necessary reasoned analysis and dis- 
cussion, rather than let them drift on to the political hustings 


to be the shuttlecock of competing party pledges and passions. 
Another Chemical Leader’s Views 


Another foreign chemical leader, Dr. A. Basch, gen- 
eral manager of the United Chemical and Metallurgical 


Wi rks ot 


chemical industry’s own philosophy when he branded 


Czechoslovakia, expressed our American 


as erroneous the idea that higher living standards can 
be won by restriction of output plus redistribution of 


income: 


This aim can only be reached by an increase of production; 


and if governmental social policy hinders the activity of enter- 


3 Yes 


_ to the variation in business as a whole. 
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prise and private initiative, then the direct opposite—a lowered 
standard of living—is obtained. 

The contrast between the economic policy of the so-called 
dynamic or dictatorial and the democratic systems is quite 
obvious. In dictatorial states the well as the 
population, must be subjected more and more to the authority 
of the State. 


a socialistic economy and the strictly-carried-out economy of a 


economy, as 
There are virtually no real differences between 
dictatorial regime. The highest aim is always political and 
domestic, as well as foreign trade, is therefore strictly regu- 
lated. 
this way the effect of economic laws on the re-establishing of 


Such regulation must always aim at self-sufficiency. In 
economic equilibrium, as always expressed by the price-laws, 
is immediately eliminated. 
Advice From Sweden 

Thoughts of overcoming bad business from “depres- 
The 
Stockholm telephone executive, Nils A. Sterner, made 
this contribution: 


sion-proof Scandinavia” are worth recording. 


Authority and discipline are good driving forces, but in my 
opinion a better one is the personal economic advantage. A 
manager, if he were able to elaborate plans which would make 
it possible to pay every man in accordance with his value to 
the enterprise, would automatically come a good bit on the 
way towards a perfect coordination of all efforts. 

Industrialists are in the habit of spending much money on 
sales activities in good times. In bad times their custom is to 
be very careful, as they call it, in spending money and in allow- 
ing credit The that the 


production of their own factory becomes more than proportional 


facilities. result is variation in the 
This aggravation of 
the waves of business activity is, of course, very detrimental to 
profits. The policy mentioned, however, has one advantage: 
It makes it easier for other industrialists, following the reverse 
policy, to get their production variations smaller in proportion 


to average business activity. 
Technique and Management 


Close within the core of many of our practical eco- 
nomic problems lie the seeds of real progress and Dr. 
Karl T. Compton indicated them when he said: 

Really epoch-making discoveries are relatively unpredictable 
in advance. The practical solution to a difficult problem may 
come from any one of a multitude of directions. Really new 
ideas do not come to order, and are not pulled out of a hat, 
and who can tell in whose brain they will germinate. 

So I believe that experience, logic and human psychology 
all support the view that that type of management is most likely 
to be successful in the long run which directs and inspires but 
does not too rigidly control, which offers large opportunity for 
initiative and tor criticism, which has faith in mass judgment 
of an intel'igent group and in the genius which may appear in 
unexpected quarters. 


And What Of The Stockholders? 


200 
major companies during the past decade has been less 


Declaring that the average net earnings of 


than 6 per cent. on their invested capital, A. W. Robert- 
son, chairman of “Westinghouse,” said American man- 
agement should be charged with making too small, not 
too great profits : 


I am surprised the stockholders do not form a union to 


demand a greater return. Perhaps they need only a John L. 


Lewis to arouse them. In any case, a lucrative reward awaits 
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some enterprising person as president of The International 
Stockholders Protective Union. The I.S.P.U. might serve a 
useful purpose by presenting comprehensive demands for a 
greater share of the income of business to offset the insistent 
demands of other groups. 

It should be borne in mind, that in this age ‘management 
does not, as a rule, own the business it manages. It is hired 
by the owners to run the enterprise and is usually paid enough 
to keep it from going to some other organization or starting a 
competing business. Whether it is too much or too little would 
depend on the circumstances, but I do know that the salaries 
of top management in the average company are less than one 
per cent. of the payroll, and who would not pay this for good 
management ? 


Initiative and Security 


Ralph E. Flanders, president of the Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., summed up some modern thoughts on 
security when he pointed out: 

What we must learn, is that there is no long-time security 
without incentive and initiative. 
ment in 


For a continuance of achieve- 
our western civilization, we must 


between the two policies. 


strike a balance 
We have made real progress these last few years, in defining 
We have 
failed in developing the policies and institutions for the produc- 
tive years of men and women as will make it possible to sup- 
port these new obligations for youth and age. 


and accepting our social obligation to youth and age. 


In the reviving 
and freeing of the effort of the working years our nation finds 
its duty and its opportunity. It is during the middle years that 
the full force of incentive must be applied. Some security for 
unemployment, accident and illness must be provided. But the 
whole atmosphere of maturity must be that of production, self- 
support and the support of society as a whole. 

The day of the capitalist has passed. Ownership is no longer 
as a rule vested in powerful individuals 
subdivided. 


: it is continuously more 
The opportunities of management are increasingly 
more and more open to those who can only gain them by other 
means than by inheritance. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Copies of these, or any other books published, will 
be supplied postpaid on receipt of price, or shipped 
C.O.D., plus postage, where remittance does not 
accompany order. 

Book Department 
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The Technology of Solvents by Dr. Otto Jordan, Leonard 
Hill, Ltd., London, 351 pp. This standard work first pub- 
lished in 1932 is now available in English in a carefully 
revised and well annotated translation. 


Growth of American Manufacturing Areas by Glenn E. 
McLaughlin, Bureau of 
358 pp., $3.00. An work on our changing 
industrial geography which statistically studies 33 areas, 
but an addition 


Susiness Research, Pittsburgh, 


invaluable 


shows the factual causes of the 


switches that have taken place since 1869. 


many 


Problems in Organic Chemistry by Ernest Hamlin Hunt- 
ress, McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 270 pp., $2.25 


po... 


A capital pres- 
entation of well chosen problem material for the teaching 
of organic chemistry—a stimulating method ably applied. 
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Cost of Government in the United States 1935-37 by Lewis 
H. Kimmel, Nat'l Indus. N. ¥.. 163 
pp., $3.50. A direful lot of facts and figures, but exceed- 

illuminating, especially the 
“Social Security Finances.” 


Conference Board, 


ingly excellent chapter on 


Timber by H. E. Desch, Macmillan, N. Y., 169 pp., $4.50. 
A beautiful and useful book which clearly and compactly 
gives the life story of trees, the structure of wood, the 
uses of timber. 


Technical Progress and Unemployment by Emil Lederer, 
Internat’] Labour Office, League of Nations, London, 267 
pp., $1.50. A notable statement of a well known problem 


with a searching probe into causes and effects. 


Social Control of Industry by George Matthews Modlin and 
Archibald MacDonald Melsaac, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 499 pp., $1.40. A modernistic study of the busi 
ness structure of America, with emphasis on new relations 
with the public and the Government. 


Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress by Edwin 
G. Nourse and Horace B. Drury, Brookings Inst., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 314 pp., $2.50. 
the maker not the market, and this timely book tells why 
and how and wherefore. 


Modern prices are made by 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and Practice, 
Lincoln Elec. Co., Cleveland, 1012 pp., $1.50 in U. S. A., 
$2.00 elsewhere. The fifth edition in five years—itself elo- 

quent testimony of merit 


the welder’s bible. 


of what has literally become 


Introductory Qualitative Analysis by Warren C. Vosburgh, 
Macmillan, N. Y., 222 pp., $2.25. <A 


into a one-semester 


revision and con- 


densation textbook of the 


work by Dr. Jacob Cornog and the author. 


course 


Second Report on Viscosity and Plasticity by Committee 
for the Study of Viscosity of the Academy of 
at Amsterdam, 287 pp., $7.50. The latest word on the 
purely scientific and theoretical developments in these 
fields—a 


Sciences 


storehouse of invaluable basic data. 


Our Trade With Britain by Percy Wells Bidwell, Council 

on Foreign Relations, N. Y., 129 pp., $1.50. Bears down 
too heavily on the importance of our exports and is pos- 
sibly unduly optimistic of mutual benefits, but is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and most timely book. 


Experiments in Organic Chemistry by Lucius Junius Desha 
and Larkin Hundley Farinholt, McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 233 
pp., $1.75. A 


senior 


we rkbe « Kk 
“organic chemistry” 


laboratory correlated to the 
and covering both 


identification and synthesis of the commoner compounds. 


author’s 


Modern Methods of Refining Lubricating Oils by Vladimir 

A. Kalichevsky, Reinhold, N. Y., 235 pp. A highly work- 
man-like book, carefully put together to bring to date in 
clear and logical form, the rapid advances in this im- 
portant typically American technology 


with fine patent 

lists and index. 
American Wool Handbook by Werner von Bergen and 
Herbert R. Mauersberger, Amer. Wool Handbook Co., 


N. Y., 864 pp., $3.95 in U. S. and Can., $4.75 elsewhere, 
The time in 
America to consolidate existing old and much new 


postage extra. first attempt for a long 


infor- 
mation concerning the growing of wool, its marketing, 
grading and use in the woolen and worsted trade. It is a 
complete, well-illustrated reference book, written in simple 
and easily understandable English, reflecting primarily 
American technic and the practical art of converting wool 
into varns and fabrics. All phases of wool production and 
manufacture for the whole American trade as well as the 


student, economist and consumer are discussed. 
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Protecting 
with Piteh 


By George I. McComb 


The Barrett Company 


For other photographs of applica- 
tions of coal-tar pitch as a protec- 


ta 


ive coating, see pages 388 and 389. 


Mirror-like protective lining—cast iron pipe for the Miami Beach main 


sewer, manufactured by U. S. Pipe & 


HE high maintenance, replacement costs and 
depreciation encountered in sewage disposal sys- 
tems may be greatly reduced by use of proper 

coal-tar pitch protective coatings, properly applied. 
Concrete and steel, extensively applied in lines and 
equipment used for transportation and treatment of 
sewage, are susceptible to appreciable corrosion and 
disintegration by active agents such as acids, alkalis 
and salts which may be present in the waters carried. 
Concrete thus affected may become susceptible to ero- 
sion ; and steel, in time, may become appreciably weak- 
ened, necessitating high replacement costs. Protection 
against these effects is an important problem which has 
received much attention in recent years. Adequate 
protection increases the life of pipe and most construc- 
tion materials used in sewage disposal systems, and is 
worthy of much more consideration than has been 
generally given to it by cities and municipalities. 

Requirements of a satisfactory protective material 
are in three general classes, 7.e., (1) mechanical quali- 
ties such as resistance to shocks, settlement, heat, cold, 
etc.; (2) chemical qualities such as resistance to water, 
acids, alkalis, oils, greases, bacteria, gases, etc.; and 
(3) surface characteristics such as resistance to accumu- 
lation of deposits and growths. 

Satisfactory protective materials meeting these 
requirements are now compounded from selected coa!- 
tar pitches believed to offer the most economical and 
effective means of protection from both the mechani- 
cal and chemical standpoints. Products include special 
enamel for coating concrete or steel pipe and tanks; a 
special primer for use in conjunction with it; a pitch 
base plastic compound for cold application and certain 
pitch base paints. 
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‘foundry Co., coated with Barrett 
water works enamel. 

Adequate protection of entire sewage disposal sys- 
tems may be accomplished by proper use and proper 
application of these four types of materials. A prod- 
uct designed for coating concrete sewer pipe obviously 
would not necessarily be required or be suitable, from 
the application standpoint, for coating the overhead con- 
struction of the sewage disposal plant itself. Each 
product is designed for use in the protection of par- 
ticular parts of a system and represents the latest devel- 
opment based on trial and extensive experience. 

The primer and paints are selected coal-tar pitches 
with suitable melting points and inherent resistance to 
corrosive and disintegrating agents, thinned to brushing 
consistency with a solvent selected for drying character- 
istics and solvent power. The primer was designed to 
insure a firm, tenacious and enduring bond between 
the enamel and the pipe. 

The enamel is a specially processed coal-tar pitch 
compounded with selected mineral fillers. This pitch 
base imparts to the enamel a low susceptibility to tem- 
perature changes which results in resistance to sagging 
at elevated temperatures and tends to prevent brittle- 
ness, shattering, or chipping at low temperatures. This 
pitch is carefully controlled by rigid tests during its 
manufacture to insure its suitability for the purpose, and 
possesses the inherent resistance to water, acids and 
alkalis which is characteristic of high quality coal-tar 
pitches. The enamel meets the physical requirements 
commonly specified to assure satisfactory mechanical 
performance. 

The plastic compound is a selected coal-tar pitch base, 
brought to proper consistency with solvent and mineral 
filler for application to the tops of tanks and to other 
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parts of a sewage disposal plant by trowel or gun. It 
has also demonstrated its value as an exceptional means 
of giving protection under such conditions. 

Selected coal-tar pitches, such as those used in the 
manufacture of the latter products, are among the most 
inert and corrosion-resistant products known with 
respect to water and to acids and alkalis up to fairly 
strong concentrations. Accelerated tests and long time 
exposure tests, coupled with practical commercial appli- 
cations, have been employed over many years to deter- 
mine the most suitable types of pitches. 

Experiments extending over a period of six years in 
which bituminous coatings were continuously subjected 
to water and to 2.5 per cent. solutions of caustic soda 
and sulfuric acid showed that selected coal-tar pitches 
were resistant to these solutions to a remarkable extent 
after six years’ exposure. The tests were terminated 
after six years and the results proved that such pitches 
would undoubtedly continue giving satisfactory protec- 
tion indefinitely. The long time resistance of selected 
coal-tar pitch enamels exposed to corrosive soils and 
ground waters has been demonstrated many times. 

The resistance of coal-tar pitches to the action of 
petroleum solvents, oils and greases is generally known 
and recognized. Coal-tar pitch has been widely utilized 
in the production of coated mineral aggregate for the 
driveways and operating areas in gasoline filling sta- 
tions. Such installations have given continued service 
for years in spite of subjection to the action of oils, 
greases, etc., which frequently drip upon them. Actual 
tests have also confirmed this resistance, which is very 
important in selecting a protective coating for sewage 
systems. Oils and greases will frequently be found in 
sewage, usually emulsified in a large volume of water, 
in spite of ordinances in some localities prohibiting the 
disposal of such materials into the sewer. 

An extremely serious case of corrosion was encoun- 
tered in the sewage disposal plant at Manasquan, N. J. 
The proximity of the plant to the ocean made the prob- 
lem of protection more difficult by introducing another 
corrosive factor not met with in most localities. Experi- 
ments in this plant convinced the Manasquan authori- 
ties of the value of specially selected coal-tar pitch base 
products for use as protective coatings for their plant. 
After failure with many different products, usually in 
a comparatively short time after their application, they 
applied pitch base products sixteen months ago (experi- 
mental sections were applied 20 months ago), and their 
behavior to date has been entirely satisfactory, indi- 
cating that they will have long life. Coal-tar pitch 
enamel applied to experimental pieces of steel pipe and 
concrete has also been exposed to sewage, gases, and 
bacteria in the Manasquan plant, and observations indi- 
cate that it completely withstands the conditions to 
which it is exposed, and that it probably will maintain 
its original condition indefinitely. 

Gases from sewage may contain, among other con- 


stituents, hydrogen sulfide, carbon dioxide, methane, 
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ammonia, alcohol vapors and various organic vapors. 
Hydrogen sulfide is perhaps the most corrosive. Coal 
tar is produced in contact with coal carbonization gases 
which contain appreciable quantities of hydrogen sul- 
fide. As the coal tar and hydrogen sulfide are in inti- 
mate contact at very high temperatures, which promote 
chemical reaction, it is expected that any tendency for 
reaction between the two would be satisfied under these 
conditions, and that the resulting coal tar or pitches so 
made would be inert to hydrogen sulfide. Experience 
bears this out; coal-tar pitch base paints give excellent 
protection against sulfur bearing gases, such as hydro- 
gen sulfide. 

Coal-tar products in general have excellent resistance 
to bacterial action. Many of them are active killing 
agents for bacteria; outstanding in the protective field 
are the extensive uses of creosote oil to protect wood 
against fungi and bacteria. This resistance to bac- 
terial action doubtless contributes appreciably to the 
performance of coal-tar pitch coatings in contact with 
sewage; such resistance is essential to effective long- 
term protection. 

Experience in lining pipe used in the water works 
field indicates that the smooth and mirror-like surface 
obtained by proper application of selected pitch-base 
enamels prevents accumulation of deposits and growths 
and the attendant reduction in effective capacity. The 
coefficient of flow in pipes with such linings is excep- 
tionally good. Linings with smooth surfaces are readily 
obtainable with special coal-tar pitch base enamel when 
properly applied. This is particularly important in 
transporting sewage. 

The use of coal-tar pitch protective coatings in sys- 
tems for handling sewage is not new. However, this 
use in the past had not been so thoroughly investigated 
and perfected, both as to quality of products and 
methods of application, as is the case at the present 
time. It is undoubtedly true that formerly coal-tar 
paints and coatings of numerous types and grades 
have been utilized or investigated for protection against 
the various constituents which are ordinarily found in 
or associated with sewage, and in some instances were 
found to be unsatisfactory with regard to the protection 
eiven or the length of useful service. Investigation 
has shown that failure of coal-tar products under these 
conditions is due either to use of an improper grade of 
material or to faulty application. “Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the statement that, when coal-tar 
pitch coatings are properly constituted and applied, they 
are most resistant to corrosive sewage conditions. 

Many years of experience, extensive facilities for 
development and testing, and the opportunity to select 
most suitable materials, have made it possible to develop 
the required technique for preparation and application 
of coal-tar products in this field. Their value is now 
demonstrated by actual service, and it is believed that 
they offer outstanding merit for protection in sewage 
disposal systems. 
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A Series of Fifty Articles Reviewing the 


Progress of American Chemical Industry 


Coal-tar Dyes 
By Elvin MW. Kiltheffer 


It has been said that all America got out of the Wor!d War was cur 
coal-tar dye industry. What we have done with that industry; how com- 
pletely it has come to fill our color needs; how quietly it has fulfilled the 
promise of a broader coal-tar chemical development in this country; and 
why it has become more necessary than ever before to our national comfort, 
health, and security, is a story which Elvin H. Killheffer is well qualified 
to write. In fact, he was nominated by his peers (and competitors) to 
this task. After training at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Phila- 
delphia Textile School, and the University of Pennsylvania, he held two 
important mill positions, and the outbreak of the War found him chief 
chemist of Kalle & Co. He became president of the American Color Mfg. 
Co., and later was chief technician and finally president of the Newport 
Chemical Works. When this company consolidated with du Pont, he went 
to Wilmington where he is now a member of the Legal Department staff 


Chemical Containers 


By 7. P. Catlahan 





Chemical progress demands many correlated changes. New chemicals not 
only open new markets, but they also sometimes upset old sources of sup- 
ply and revolutionize established selling and delivery methods. It is natural 
therefore that the past twenty years should have shown very considerable 
changes in methods of packing all sorts of chemical products. But most 
of us fail to appreciate either the extent or importance of container devel 
opments, so that Mr. Callahan’s review will open our eyes. He is a capital 
authority on the subject. After twenty years railroad service he became 
Traffic Agent of the Merrimac Chemical Company, and today serves as the 
head of the Specification Containers Division for all of the Monsanto Com 
pany. He is Chairman of the Steel Barrels and Drum Committee of the 
M. C. A., and besides serving that organization on a number of other com- 








mittees, is a member of the Test and Specification Committee of the C 
pressed Gas Manufacturers’ Ass’n, and Chairman of the Container Section 
of the National Fire Protection Ass’n. 


This Series of Articles will be Continued Each Month 
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Coal-tar Dyes 






I9Is— 1938 


By Etvin M. Kiltheffer 


Ht position of the American Dye Industry in 

its relationship to other industries best can be 

described as that of a keystone, not large of 
itself but important beyond what its size indicates. 
This importance is due to its role of supplier of essen- 
tial materials to many other and larger industries and 
more importantly to the fact that it is the organic chem- 
ical nerve center of the nation. 

To get a proper perspective it is well to look briefly 
at the background against which the industry in the 
United States was built. 

Outbreak of war in 1914, caught us completely un- 
prepared to keep dye-using industries operating. There 
were men then, as there are now, who saw even in 
reasonable self-sufficiency, something unnecessary and 
uneconomic. Several times, when attempts were made 
to encourage the growth of a dye industry through fav- 
orable tariffs, the effort either came to naught or the 
protection granted was short lived. It was thought that 
Germany, and to a lesser extent Switzerland, were so 
preeminent in dye production that the cost of creating 
such an industry in the United 
unjustified. 


States was quite 


When war came, most of us expected it to be of 
very short duration. As we were disillusioned in this 
expectation, so also were we awakened rudely as to 
what such complete dependence for dyes on foreign 
nations meant. What had appeared previously to be an 
unjustified cost, proved actually to be but a fraction of 
the stupendous amounts needed to create so complex 
an industry under conditions of extreme pressure. 

Seven plants, with a total of a little more than five 
hundred men, comprised the American dye industry. 
Even this nucleus was not self-contained. It was almost 
entirely dependent on the German industry for its inter- 
mediates. Intermediates are so called because they are 
the products between crude materials and finished dyes. 
Most of them are very complex compounds, difficult 
of manufacture, and requiring complicated, expensive 
plant installation. Even the facilities for producing 
the necessary crude materials were limited or lacking 
altogether. With this picture of almost complete un- 
preparedness before us we must also realize that textile, 
leather, paper, ink and other industries which consume 
dyes were rapidly nearing the end of their stocks, 


and clamoring for aid in their imminent distress. 
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We imported almost forty-six million pounds of dyes 
in 1914. 


huge totals of other industries, but that quantity sup- 


That seems small when compared with the 


plied varied industries of great size and importance 
To these industries dyes were not the most important 
raw material from the standpoint of dollars and _ yet 
without dyes they could not operate. It is only neces 
sary to look about us to see the almost universal use 
of color. Clothes, carpets, shoes, curtains, book bind- 
ings, paper, upholstery, inks, call to mind some of the 
The 


these essentials depends to a greater or lesser extent 


more important uses. manufacture of 


any of 
on a supply of dyes to make goods saleable. The great 
number of people employed, the amount of capital 
invested and the tremendous value of the finished goods 
produced, depend to an unusual degree on the relatively 
small amount of dye needed.! 

Illustrative of this fact are the figures for the tex 
tile industry which is the largest single consumer of 
dyes. For the year 1933" the value of its products 
was over four and a half billion dollars, whereas the 
value of all dyes consumed in the United States that 
year was approximately $42,000,000.* 

Discouraging obstacles had to be overcome before 
Not the 
least of these was the formidable array of German 


there could be an American Dye Industry. 


patents covering the manufacture of intermediates and 
dyes. No record of imports or of what the country’s 
consumption had been, either as to quantity or as to the 
many different varieties, existed. Not until August 1916 
did a report by Dr. Thomas H. Norton, Commercial 
Agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, make this infor- 
mation available. It gave the quantities and_ the 
declared values of the more than 5,000 brands imported 
in the fiscal year 1913-1914. 


made 


At the time, the statement 
the 
extent of the normal domestic consumption of each of 


was “without such exact information on 
the several thousand dyes in current use this new indus- 
try thus far lacking in the cycle of the nation’s manu 
facturing activities cannot come into existence except 
in a costly, haphazard, slow, uncertain manner.” That 
was almost literally the kind of development that had 
taken place from the outbreak of the war until that time. 
so that 


It had to be so—any dye was better than none 


initial development was along lines of least resistance. 
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An interesting side-light is the fact that natural dyes 
came back into quite general use so that during the year 
1916, they reached the peak of imports. 

The more than 5,000 brands of dyes enumerated in 
the Norton Census overdraws the picture somewhat 
because there were many duplications. 


Nevertheless, 
several thousand different dyes were in use in the 
United States and the Norton Census did provide the 
first statistical basis necessary for the creation of a 
new industry which from necessity had to feel its way 
financially, chemically, mechanically, and commercially. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1913, in effect at the out- 
break of War, imports of dyes generally were dutiable 
at 30% ad valorem. Such important products as 
indigo, alizarine, and their derivatives were admitted 
free. In 1916, Congress offered encouragement to a 
rapid development of an American industry by placing 
an additional special duty of 5c a pound for five years 
on the general list, but excluded indigo, alizarine, etc., 
from this special duty. 

It required great optimism to expect the establish- 
More 
important still, the exclusion of such important groups 


ment of so complex an industry in five years. 


of dyes as indigos, alizarines, the vat colors discouraged 
development in those dyes, which because of the fast- 
ness of the colors they produce were coming into 
increasing use. Nevertheless, almost 46,000,000 pounds 
of dyes were manufactured in 1917, one-fifth of which 
was one color, sulfur black, made by about fifteen 
manufacturers. 

Much of the large 1917 production resulted from the 
expansion program begun in 1916 by the then largest 
American manufacturer, Schoellkopf Aniline and Chem- 
ical Company at Buffalo. This enabled them to produce 
intermediates formerly imported and in turn to increase 
considerably their production of dyes. Attention was 
concentrated chiefly on those dyes used in largest 
tonnage. 


War Brings New Complications 


Entry of the United States into the war in April 
1917, introduced new complications. Materials needed 
for war supplies could only be spared for dye manu- 
facturing in limited amount or not at all. 


dyes for uniforms became of first importance. 


Then again, 
Pro- 
duction of these dyes was greatly expanded, while the 
manufacture of others was slowed down or stopped. 
A one-sided production was the inevitable result. 

In 1918, under authority of the “Trading with the 
Enemy Act,” licenses were issued permitting use of 
German patents. This made possible the development 
of vat dyes which was a long, important step forward. 
In those cases where the decision had been made to build 
for permanent participation in the dye industry and 
where there was adequate financing, attention was given 
at once to the important question of basic information. 
Resort was had to two methods of getting this knowl- 
edge, namely, through purchase of “know how” and 
through research. The first was largely a matter of 
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expediency. Where definite process information could 
be purchased, it resulted in more immediate production 
of dyes. The same was of course true where Europeans 
having the knowledge and experience could be em- 
ployed. The early establishment of definite research pro- 
grams was the second and sounder method. Most 
companies, now engaged in the manufacture of dyes in 
the United States, have never faltered in their belief 
that unremitting research has been and will continue 
to be the key to the industry’s progress. 


Change In Twenty Years 


By 1918, there were 78 firms reporting the manufac- 
ture of dyes to the U. S. Tariff Commission.* How this 
number has changed during 20 years is shown in Chart 
No. 1. Of these 78 firms, seven® had been manufactur- 
ing dyes when War came. Several were textile manufac- 
turers who went into limited dye manufacture in order 
to help supply their own requirements.® 
were former dye distributors. 


Quite a few 
Several were previously 
in somewhat allied lines, like lakes and paints. A num- 
ber were engaged in manufacturing products wh‘ch 
could also be used as dye intermediates or were manu- 
facturing crude material suitable for making 
mediates.? 


inter- 


With the Armistice in November, 1918, raw materials 
which had been going into munitions became more plen- 
tiful and lower in price. The same was true of steel and 
other materials required for plant construction. Chem- 
ists and other technicians were released from military 
service and so available to the industry. 
Against these favorable developments was the anticipa- 
tion of early resumption of activity by foreign manufac- 
turers. Besides, as prices of raw materials fell, so also 
selling prices of finished goods declined. 
increasing. 


became 


Taxes were 
The unusual military demand for certain 
dyes ceased abruptly without any compensating demand 
immediately arising for peace-time requirements. 

Confronted with these difficulties the industry devoted 
itself to consolidating its position. It went to work 
improving the quality of the dyes already made as 
well as on the production of a greater variety and, of 
course, much study was given to the problem of reduc- 
ing costs. Two happenings in the period 1919-1920 
gave new impetus to the industry’s development: the 
creation of the Chemical Foundation and the increas- 
ingly successful manufacture of anthraquinone from 
phthalic anhydride and benzene. 

The Chemical Foundation was organized to acquire 
title to patents held by the Alien Property Custodian. 
These patents it purchased from the Custodian for 
$250,000. The Foundation granted licenses under the 
patents to all responsible American applicants on iden- 
tical terms. Administering these patents in this way 
assured their use for the benefit of the industry as a 
whole rather than for any individual purchasers. 
Availability of these patents and security in their use, 
was a great incentive to the development of many of 
the important dyes which the patents covered. 
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Synthetic anthraquinone meant freedom from anthra- 
cene as a necessary raw material for the production of 


the faster colors of the anthraquinone series. Com- 


mercial production of synthetic anthraquinone was de- 
pendent on the development of a cheap source of 
phthalic anhydride and fortunately this had become 
available. 

Vat dyes were finding increasing use before the war. 
It was essential that their manufacture be developed in 
the United States. 

In its Dye Census for 1918, the Tariff Commission 
makes this statement: 

After these pressing current problems have been solved, the 
research staffs of our new industries, in cooperation with the 
chemists in the American Universities, can turn their attention 
to the development of new types of dyes possessing virtues 
which will enable them to replace dyes now in use. 


This statement was perhaps born of the optimism of 
the moment. The really pressing problem of the new 
industry at that time was to expand the list of its 
products to include many needed types which, while 
already known, were badly needed by consumers for 


current operations. Consumers were forced to get 


these missing types from Germany or Switzerland or 
do without them. Not only was this expansion neces- 
sary from a trade point of view, but also from the 
strictly chemical side it was equally desirable. Filling 
in the gaps meant producing missing intermediates. 
These missing intermediates in many cases made pos- 
sible not only the production of some particular dye, 
but also helped to fill the gap in some other series. 

Of the original companies reporting dye manufacture 
in 1918, the nineteen listed remain in 1938.8 


Althouse Chemical Co. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
Calco Chemical Co., Inc. (1) 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
(Formerly U. S. Color & Chemical Co.) 
Cincinnati Chemical Works, Inc. 
(Formerly Ault and Wiborg) 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 
Cooks Falls Dye Works, Inc. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (2) 
General Aniline Works, Inc. 
(Formerly Grasselli Chemical Co.) 
Guyan Color & Chemical Works 
(Formerly Lamie Chemical Co.) 
Holland Aniline Dye Co. 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 
Marietta Dyestuffs Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York Color & Chemical Co. 
(Now a division of American Dyewood Co.) 
Peerless Color Co. 
Poughkeepsie Dyestuff Corp. 
(Formerly Palatine Aniline & Chemical Co.) 
Zinsser & Co. 


Warner-Jenkinson Manufacturing Company first re- 
ported the manufacture of food colors in 1919 and 


Pharma Chemical Corporation began reporting dye 


manufacture in 1920. Both are in business in 1938. 
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Charts’ No. 2 and No. 3 give a clear picture of 
twenty years’? of progress. Millions of pounds of 
production are shown and these are sub-divided into 
classes according to method of application. By divid- 
ing in this way we can see that development has taken 
place in all groups. Further, the more rapid develop- 
ment of fast dyes in the important vat series is very 
apparent. The first columns show the quantity of 
each class imported in 1914, when almost all dyes came 
from abroad. In every class we now produce more 
than we imported of the same class before the war. 
Consumption of dyes in the United States has increased 
over the years and in addition we are large exporters 
of many of the simpler and cheaper dyes. 

Chart No. 3 also shows the development of the new 
series of dyes for acetate rayon in the years 1934-1935- 
1936. 

Reviewing a few of the dyes of outstanding import- 
ance, we find indigo, first produced by Dow Chemical 
Company in the fall of 1916, made by three producers 
in 1918, namely, Dow, National Aniline, and du Pont. 

Sulfur black was made in adequate amount and by 
many producers. other bulk 
colors, acid black, chrome black, direct blue and bismark 
brown. Direct black was still produced only by National 
Aniline & Chemical Company. 


The same was true of 
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The importance of the fast dyes of the anthraquinone 
series was fully recognized. As mentioned previously, 
there were patents in the way; there was insufficient 
anthracene ; there was no experience; and in addition, 
the intermediates and dyes were complex and required 
As some of these diffi- 
culties cleared, a start was made so that in 1919, the 


heavy investments for plant. 


du Pont Company reported production of the first 
four or five colors. The following year there was 
another producer, The Newport Company. National 
Aniline was the sole producer of four so-called alizarine 
dyes until 1920. Brominated indigos were manufac- 
tured only by Dow until 1927, since which time there 
are several other producers. 

The year 1921 was the first real test of the ability 
of the new dye industry in the United States, to com- 
pete with its older, longer established foreign competi- 
Chart No. 4 shows the course of our exports of 
With the reappearance of German dyes in the 
markets of China, India and Japan, our sales in those 


tors. 


dyes. 


markets were immediately limited to the cheaper bulk 
colors and our exports fell from a high of over $22,- 
000,000 in 1920 to a little over $6,000,000 in 1921. It 
is true that all dye production decreased precipitately 
in the United States in 1921, due to the business depres- 
sion, but whereas there has been general recovery in 
domestic business since then, it is significant that 
export business has increased very little in value in the 
intervening years. 

An emergency tariff act of 1921 placed importations 
of dyes under license control. As early as March 1919, 
a group of textile manufacturers had sent a cable to 
President Wilson, then in Europe, which is quoted 
here: 

The undersigned, representing various branches of the textile 
industry, respectfully submit that in their opinion an inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining, American dye manufacturing industry 
is a national necessity; that such a dye industry cannot be 
established unless competition from German factories, including 
those in occupied territory, be cut off for a period of years; 
that no tariff will furnish protection against the enormous 
resources of the German trust fighting to regain its foreign 
market; and that only a licensing plan like the British, exclud- 
ing all foreign dyes reasonably obtainable in the United States, 
will save the new industry. We respectfully urge that im- 
mediate steps be taken to procure both in the peace treaty and 
in legislation the measures necessary to establish such a plan. 

We advocate this not merely because a domestic dye industry 
is essential to the independence of the American textile industry 
and manufacture generally, but chiefly because we believe that 
only through an established dye industry can the Nation secure 
the progress in chemical education, in the application of chem- 
istry to the arts, and above all in curative medicine, which are 
indispensable to the national welfare. 


The license control in the law of 1921, followed this 
general pattern. 

Congress passed a new tariff law in September 1922, 
deliberately framed to protect and encourage the Amer- 
ican dye industry. It made all imported dyes dutiable 
at 7c a pound specific and 60% ad valorem. The ad 

of 


valorem rate was to be reduced to 45% after two years. 
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More importantly, a new principle of valuation was 
established, the purpose of which was especially to pro- 
tect those dyes, the manufacture of which was already 
established. On all imports of competitive products 
the ad valorem duties were to be assessed on the basis 
of American selling price. 

As the industry increased production it also lowered 
costs. This in turn enabled it to lower selling prices, 
as shown in Chart No. 5. In the last few years there 
has been an increase in the average selling price per 
pound of all dyes from 45c to 54c. This, however, is 
accounted for by the tremendous decrease in indigo 
production (a cheap dye) and a corresponding increase 
in the high priced vat dyes. A comparison of the prices 
of dyes imported in 1914 (Norton Census), with the 
prices of the same dyes produced by American manu- 
facturers, is misleading. These prices are not directly 
comparable, for in one case they are foreign import 
values whereas, the prices for U. S. production as given 
in the Dye Census are average selling prices to con- 
sumers. 

The number of dye manufacturers has decreased, as 
shown in Chart No. 1. There are many reasons; the 
greatest, the character of the industry itself. Success can 
be attained either by specialization in a limited field that 


lends itself to such specialization or by a comprehensive 





. S. dye production by classes (in millions of pounds). 
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development of the whole field, including all classes of 


intermediates and dyes. In this respect the economics 
of this manufacture resemble those surrounding the 
preparation of our meals. It is obvious that appetizers 
prepared in one home, soups in another, fish in another, 
and so on for meat, fowl, salad and dessert, would be 


As- 


sembling the various departments of dye manufacture 


wasteful, expensive and altogether impracticable. 


under one central control has great advantages similar 
in character to those described in the homely illustra- 
tion. In Germany this idea is carried through to one 
central control for the whole industry. 

A comprehensive development of the whole field re- 
quires huge capital investment and an extensive organ- 
ization. Naturally we find a comparatively small num- 
ber of such manufacturers. Just as there is specializa- 
tion in the preparation of pastries or confections for 
dinner dessert, so there is specialized manufacture of 
certain lines of dyes where chemically and economically 
the products fit together. We have, in 1938, seven 
manufacturers of comprehensive lines and a much 
larger number of smaller manufacturers engaged in 
specialized production. 

Chart No. 6 pictures the progress in the variety of 
dyes made. Since it is often necessary to make several 
new intermediates to produce one new dye, the progress 
from year to year in the variety of dyes made is more 
impressive. 

The largest achievement of which the industry may 
well be proud is the fact of its establishment in all its 
ramifications in so short a time. This is in itself a 
tremendous accomplishment. If we are to have any 


comprehension of this fact, we must contemplate for a 





Chart 5. 
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Chart 6. Progress in variety of dyes manufactured. 
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brief moment some of the ramifications and what they 
mean. 

The number of Ph.D.’s in chemistry granted in the 
United States each year is now twenty or thirty times 
what it was in 1914. This results from the stimulation 
provided by the existence of a dye industry which 
regularly employs more scientifically trained men than 
any other industry of comparable size. Academic train- 
ing is followed by years of experience in research and 
in operation. The resulting trained and experienced 
personnel is a far greater national asset than the mere 
physical equipment with which it works. The rapid 
growth in the manufacture of improved chemical equip- 
ment is itself a result of demands from the dye and 
other branches of organic chemical manufacture. 

The connection of dyes with textiles, paper and 
leather, is plain. Less obvious are the relationships 
with other industries. Intermediates used in dye manu- 
facture are the same or closely related to those used in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, photographic 
chemicals, perfume and flavoring materials, plasticizers, 
accelerators and antioxidants for rubber, explosives, 
food preservatives, synthetic resins, inhibitors, textile 
assistants, and others. 

The industry deals with a great variety of chemical re- 
actions and as a result is capable of handling many chem- 
ical manufactures which have little in common with the 
dye industry except in the matter of solving complex 
chemical operating problems. Tetraethyl lead, synthetic 
camphor and synthetic rubber are all good illustrations 
of this. In 20 years a complicated network of relation- 
ships entering almost all phases of national life has 
been built up. 

We know the importance of the industry in times of 
war through its ability to help in the production of ex- 
plosives and war gases and the host of other materials 
needed. In war or peace the dye industry occupies a 
key production in our national economy. 

The United States dye industry has made a very real 
contribution in the improvement in quality of dyes, 
more especially vat colors. Starting much later than 
European manufacturers its first job was to produce the 
dyes already in use. By concentrating its energies on 
improving qualities in both paste and powder forms of 
these dyes, competition was made easier and the con- 
sumers were benefited. Improvements took the form 
of better working qualities or better fastness. Often 
entirely new types were developed to accomplish these 
improvements. 

In 1919 there was one manufacturer of vat dyes: 
now there are seven. Since 1920, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany regularly produces photochemical dyes. The pro- 
duction of bacteriological stains also began in that 
year. Specially purified dyes for coloring foods are 
regularly made by six manufacturers. Azoic and 
stabilized azoic dyes, first manufactured in the United 
States by General Aniline Works in 1927, have in- 
creased in importance in recent years. They are gen- 
erally not as fast as the anthraquinone vat dyes, but are 
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fast enough for many uses. In fact, the stabilized 
azoic dyes supplement vat dyes in fast color textile 
printing. For example, bright reds are lacking in the 
series of anthraquinone vat dyes, but are available in 
stabilized azoics. 

A newer development which holds promise i a series 
of direct dyes which by a simple formaldehyde after- 
treatment are made reasonably fast to washing. New 
or altered fibers or fabrics have also required new or 
improved dyes. Thus, when cellulose acetate appeared 
on the market, most dyes then available did not dye 
the fiber satisfactorily which led to development of a 
number of new dyes designed especially to supply this 
need. Likewise, the advent of delustered rayon required 
some improvements in dyes. 

Some new fast pigment colors have been developed, 
notably a bright fast blue in a new chemical series. 
Color lakes and toners have been improved as to clarity 
of shade and powers of easy dispersion. 
among other things, shorter 
producing smoother working 
etc. 


This means, 
and easier grinding in 
printing inks, lacquers, 


The fastness deficiencies of the older basic dyes have 
been improved through the production of 


tungstic-molybdic lakes of those dyes. 


phospho 
This gives us 
a series which reflect the brilliance and excellent tinc- 
torial strength of basic colors, but which have better 


fastness. These colors have almost entirely replaced 
vat dyes in the tinting of papers, for while they cost 
only about a third as much as vat dyes, they have much 
greater tinctorial strength. 

The industry relies on its unremitting research not 
only to keep it fully abreast of world chemical develop- 
ments, but more importantly to supply the new things 
for the future. An amount is expended annually for 
research which equals roughly 5% of the sales value 
of the output. The dye industry in Germany has 
greater experience over a long period of years, a more 
extensive line of products; an older organization, and 
complete coordination. As a result of some or all 
of these, plus other factors, it has lower costs. The 
United States is well placed for most raw materials. 
It does not and cannot have the coordination in one 
organization. 


extensive. 


The variety of products made is not so 
After twenty years it has personnel organi- 
zation second to none. Costs are higher, reflecting the 
higher wage standards which influence all costs whether 
labor, material, transportation or building. From the 
viewpoint of dye users, the existence of the industry 
insures freedom from dependence on foreign sources 
of supply. 

Of much greater importance is the insurance pro- 
vided the nation as a whole against the former depend- 
ence for medicines, pharmaceuticals, photographic chem- 
icals, and a host of other necessities. 


1 Statistical Abstract of U. S. 
to 1933. 

2United States production plus imports and minus exports—Dye 
Census 1934, the nearest year for which comparable figures are available 

8’ The cost of dye used in clothing amounts to very little, 2 to 4c in a 


1936—Much higher values in years prior 
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lady’s dress or 7 to 10c in a man’s suit. 
Tariff Commission.) 

* Following the Norton Census and the Special Tariff Legislation of 
1916, the United States Tariff Commission began making regular yearly 
surveys which have been reported in the form of a Dye Census. The 
information made available has great value to the American 
Dye Industry. 

5 Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical Works, Heller and Merz Co., 
Bayer Co., W. Beckers Aniline and Chemical Works, Central Dyestuff 
Co., Consolidated Color and Chemical Co., Hub Dyestuff and Chemical 


(Census of Dyes—1925—U. S. 


been of 


0. 

8 United Piece Dye Works manufactured 15 dyes in 1917. Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills and Cheney Bros. each made a few dyes. 
Hind and Harrison Plush Co. made Sulphur Black for several years 
Springdale Finishing Co. made three or four sulfur dyes. 

7 Newport Company had the crudes available in an associated company. 
This provided benzol for the manufacture of phenol and toluol for nitra- 
tion. Du Pont regularly made dinitrophenol and diphenylamin, etc. 
Sulphur Black from dinitrophenol was a logical development 

8In addition to the companies named there are a number of 
manufacturers in 1938 who began manufacture subsequent to 1922. 

(1) Calco Chemical Co. absorbed a number of 
turers of 1918, among which was Heller 
producer. 

(2) Du Pont took over the dye manufacturing of Newport Company 
who were in business in 1918. 

®Years 1931 and 1932 are missing from most charts shown. The 
Tariff Commission did not publish the figures for these years. 

10 Figures used end with 1936, as they are the last published by the 
Dye Census issued by the U. S. Tariff Commission. 


other 


prominent 


& Merz, a 


manu fac- 


chief pre-war 


Bromine Output Grows 


Not so long ago bromine was known to college students 
chiefly as a vile-smelling, corrosive liquid that had few uses 
outside of reagent bottles in chemical laboratories. Later it 
came to be used fairly commonly in photographic and medicinal 
chemicals of the more expensive sort, but no great quantities 
were in demand until about 1923 when it began to be employed 
in the form of ethylene dibromide for making tetraethyl lead 
antiknock compounds for high-grade motor fuel. Since that 
year the demand for bromine has grown by leaps and bounds, 
much faster even than the demand for gasoline itself. 

In ’37, domestic production of bromine, as reported to the 
Bureau of Mines, 13,100 short tons valued at 
$5,180,177 compared with 10,305 tons valued at $4,038,438 in ’36. 
The with a 10 per cent. 
increase in production of refined gasoline and whereas gasoline 
production has gained 40 per cent. since ’32, bromine produc- 
tion has multiplied almost five-fold, the output in ’32 being only 
2,864 tons worth $1,182,569. 


increased to 


: “re: , 27 ~ 9arec 
increase of ¢2</ per cent. compares 


Commercial sources in the U. S. include brine wells in Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, West and seawater. 
Increasing quantities of bromine are recovered from saltworks 


Michigan, and Virginia, 
bitterns, but the principal supply now comes from the ocean at 
Kure Beach, near Wilmington, N. C. Seawater contains only 
about one lb. of bromine in 2,000 gals., but can be treated econom- 
The 
North Carolina seaside plant was expanded 
again in ’37 so that in the latter half of the year it was able to 
recover bromine at the rate of 10,000 tons annually, handling 
a volume of water sufficient to supply 10 gals. daily to every 
man, woman, and child in a city twice as large as New York. 
Outside of the U. S. bromine is produced in several countries 
from brine wells and saltworks bitterns, and it is a byproduct 
of the extensive potash industry established in Palestine on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. 


ically by modern processes and the supply is inexhaustible. 
capacity of the 


A foreign seawater plant is now being 
considered, however, to be built on the island of Aruba, Dutch 
West Indies. 

The average value of the output of domestic bromine in °37, 
as reported to the Bureau of Mines by producers, was a trifle 
less than 20 cents a pound f.o.b. plant or shipping point. This 
is a nominal figure as most of the bromine was shipped in the 
form of ethylene dibromide, potassium and sodium bromide, and 
other compounds. 

The total value of imports of bromine and bromine products 
The ethylene 
dibromide imported from Germany amounted to 983,075 Ibs. 
worth $190,190, a decrease of 22 per cent. in quantity and 10 
per cent. in value. 











Chemical Containers 
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By T. P. Callahan 


HEMICAL containers in general use twenty 
years ago placed beside those of today would 
make an astounding exhibit. Such an exhibit, 
would include, for example, the modern carboy in which 
the bottle is mechanically suspended in a compact, effi- 
ciently braced wooden box sitting beside the old balioon 
type bottle cushioned with hay, ground cork, or mineral 
wool enclosed in a cumbersome, bulky box. Similar 
contrasts would extend to steel drums, burlap and paper 
bags, cylinders, barrels, wooden and paper shipping 
cases, bottles, cans, and tank cars. 

Such an exhibit would clearly show the great im- 
provement made in the safety features of containers, 
for this is a paramount consideration of the chemical 
industry. It would also reveal the economies effected 
in various shipping containers, for it is of interest to 
note that present container costs vary from 4% to 
134% of the selling value of the product. The chemi- 
cal industry alone has an investment of $200,000,000 
in returnable containers and does an annual selling 
value business of $669,000,000. 

Through his careful study of container problems 
and his willingness to disclose his findings to the con- 
tainer manufacturers, the chemical manufacturer has 
without doubt been the largest single contributing fac- 
tor to the progress of drum development during the 
last two decades. Refinement in the process of steel 
manufacture has resulted in great improvement in 
quality, uniformity, and finish of steel sheets. Improved 
steels have been utilized by the drum manufacturer to 
fabricate more efficient and more economical packages. 
[In many instances this has necessitated on his part the 
development of new processes and the purchase of new 
equipment. 

The various technical committees of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association and the Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers’ Association have used their influence 
to promote the adoption and use of the improved con- 
tainers in order to preserve the splendid safety record 
which the chemical industry enjoys. An interesting 
example of this progress is the 50-gallon bilge remov- 
able head drum for the shipment of nitrated cotton. 
In the early stages a drum weighing approximately 110 
pounds was used. While entirely satisfactory for the 
shipment of nitrated cotton, the relation of weight of 
container to weight of contents was high and the 
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resulting high freight cost was objectionable. New 
methods of manufacturing and the use of improved 
quality steel developed the bilge barrel or drum for 
this service whose weight is approximately 88 pounds. 

The early development of drums for sulfuric and 
mixed nitric and sulfuric acid service centered mainly 
about the chime seams and the threaded openings, with 
little attention paid to the type of steel used in fabricat- 
ing the body and head. This was the three-piece drum 
(so-called) of foreign manufacture with riveted chimes. 
It was allowed in transportation till the Bureau of 
I¢xplosives published specifications for containers when 
it was outlawed because of leaks developing around the 
When the Interstate 
Commerce Commission took over these specifications 


rivets at side seams and chimes. 


and outlined the requirements for the so-called acid 
ICC-5A drum (the master drum of the ICC-5 series) 
the drum manufactured domestically came into its own. 
With the introduction of the cold drawn process it was 
found possible to produce a drum for acid service with 
almost twice the life of the drums previously in use. 
The older type of drum had a life of seven to ten trips. 
The drum made by the cold drawn process can make 
about twenty trips. Obviously, this longer life has 
reduced claims for damages incurred because of leaky 
drums during shipment. While the initial cost of the 
new type is greater, it has proved considerably more 
economical. 

Prior to 1923 all metal drums for dangerous materials 
were made of steel of sufficient thickness and strength 
to allow the safe use of the container time after 
time. The Steel Barrels and Drums Committee of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association approached the 
Bureau of Explosives with the idea of a single trip 
container. Tests revealed that such containers were not 
only desirable but safe for various inflammable and 
oxidizing materials. As a result, for the first time 
specifications were drawn and approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to cover this new single 
trip container, fabricated from 18 ga. steel, to be known 
as ICC-5E S.T.C. 
the returnable ICC-5 steel drum. 


This drum now largely supplants 
Over eight million 
ICC-5E drums were put in service in 1937. No figures 
are obtainable on the relative costs of returnable drums 


as compared with single trip drums. The customer 
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paid the difference on the whole cost and received back 
the salvage value of the drum, approximately $1.00. 

A stainless steel drum known as ICC-5C has also 
been developed. This is a comparatively new drum 
used for higher strengths of nitric acid, but satisfactory, 
also, for less corrosive acids such as formic and acetic 
acids. 

Among other specification drums those most com- 
monly used are the following: 


[CC-5B—Steel returnable drum with expanded hoops. 
for inflammable 
80° F. 

ICC-5F—14-gauge steel returnable drum, restricted to 11 gal- 
lons in capacity, used for liquefied petroleum gases. 

{CC-5G—Chrome nickel returnable drum for shipping inflam- 
mable liquids. 


Used 


liquids flashing between 20° and 


ICC-5H—Lead lined returnable drum for shipping sulfuric acid. 


ICC-5J—Single trip steel drums for shipping 


liquids flashing between 0° and 20° F. 


inflammable 


Improvements In Compressed Gas Cylinders 


Outstanding improvements have also been made in 
cylinders for compressed gases. Formerly, chlorine 
cylinders were made only of high carbon steel, necessi- 
tating the hot drawn process for their production. Im- 
provements in steel have made it possible to produce 
this cylinder by the cold drawn and spinning processes. 
The resulting uniformity of metal thickness made pos- 
sible a reduction in the cylinder weight of as much as 
50 pounds. 

Early anhydrous ammonia cylinders were manu- 
factured by the forging process, which necessitated 
the use of concave heads of heavy gauge. Further- 
more, such cylinders, because of the relation of length 
to diameter, had to be handled almost entirely in a 
horizontal position, which is both awkward and space- 
consuming. Through the use of improved quality 
steel and the cold drawn process, a vertical cylinder of 
the conventional type was introduced and immediately 
adopted. This is known as the bottle type and has a 
screwed on cap. It is a decided improvement over the 
long, cylindrical type previously used, which had a cap 
bolted to the end to protect the cylinder fittings. This 
new type cylinder has resulted in substantial savings 
in both freight and handling costs and has greatly 
reduced transportation hazards. 

A very important container in the chemical industry, 
in fact, a container that is indispensable, is the glass 
boxed carboy, ICC-1A, formerly ICC-1. For many 
years the carboys generally used by the chemical indus- 
try were round or balloon shaped. Little attention had 
been paid to their manufacture or packing. As the 
demand for these containers increased it was necessary 
to improve not only the carboy bottle but also the con- 
tainer or box in which it was packed for transportation. 
Close cooperation between the manufacturer of the 
carboy and the producer of the box, with the assistance 
of the Bureau of Explosives and the Manufacturing 


Chemists’ Association, effected such decided improve- 
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ment that today we have a most efficient standardized 
carboy and package. 

In the olden days almost any round bottle that had 
The 
They 
were made in saucer shaped clay moulds which gave 


but one opening would answer for a carboy. 
capacity ranged from five to fifteen gallons. 


only a semblance of uniformity to the lower portion 
of the carboy. The upper portion and the neck were 
dependent entirely upon the skill of the glassblower, 
and while their variance was kept within a certain 
latitude, nevertheless considerable variation existed in 
the contour of the shoulder and neck as well as the 
length of the neck and the size of the opening, due 
to the fact that this was “off-hand” work with no mould 
or pattern as a guide. The neck was rough, simply 
being severed from the blower’s pipe, not refinished or 
eround. Later, an unfinished ring was laid on, which 
gave the neck a better appearance and aided in sealing 
by permitting the tying of the stopper or closure. 
After this came the tool finished neck which gave a 
decidedly more uniform corkage and ring. 

As the balloon shaped carboy was not an altogether 
efficient package, straight-sided carboys were blown 
in a cylindrical clay mould, the bottom and top of 
which were open. This mould was set on an iron plate 
which took care of the bottom fairly well, but the open 
top still left the shoulder and neck to the skill of the 
workman, resulting in considerable variation in contour 
and length. The clay mould was soon displaced by the 
iron mould, which permitted the shaping of a more uni- 
form carboy, as the mould extended over the shoulder 
and up the neck. It was some time in 1910, as nearly 
as can be determined, that the iron mould carboys were 


put into use commercially. 
Types of Iron Mould Carboys 


Two distinct types of the iron mould carboys were 
manufactured, the squat type of 1234 gallons capacity 
and the taller type holding 12 and 13 gallons. Various 
types of closures were used—among these the screw 
neck, ground glass stoppered’ closure and the regular 
plain or commercial closure. A few of these finishes 
were pressed, but it was more practical to use the tool 
finish, a process of reheating the neck and then tooling 
it rather than casting or laying on an additional piece 
of glass with which to make the finish. By this tooling 
method the carboy and the finish were a solid piece of 
glass instead of the finish being formed by the addition 
of a cast ring fused to the rough. 

With the two types of straight-sided carboys, the 
problem of the proper type of box or packing: still 
remained. The old method was to pack with hay, but 
later ground cork and mineral wool packing were used. 
In more recent years there has been a strong tendency 
to get away from the bulk type of packing, substituting 
special types such as natural cork, ground pressed cork 
b'ocks, and rubber blocks. 
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Make sure every drum you 
ship is protected from 

TAMPERINC, LEAKS, 

N PILFERACE, WASTE 




















\ “Tri-Sure” Closure on a drum is a guarantee of security 
to both sender and recipient. 

To the sender it says, “Every drop of your product will be 
guarded every mile of the way from tampering, leaks and 
waste.” To the recipient it says, “This drum contains 





exactly the quantity and quality you have purchased.” 


In your next shipment, why not make sure with “Tri-Sure” 
Closures? Make sure that your product is protected by seals 
that cannot be removed without deliberately destroying 
them. Make sure that every drum you ship arrives with 


exactly the same contents it contained when sent. 


og ts | l 
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Shipment of 1076 “Tri-Sure”-equipped drums of “Wando” Brand, Pure 
Gum Spirits of Turpentine, at Savannah, Georgia, prior to loading on 
Commonwealth and Dominion Line Steamer for shipment to Australia. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO., INC. $100.00 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York ¥ 


Tri-Sur 


CLOSURES 


INC., to anyone in the U. S. A. caus- 
ing arrest and conviction of persons 


unlawfully removing genuine Tri- 
Sure closures and seals, with inten- 
tion of committing a felony. 
Suitable reward will be paid in 
foreign countries. 
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Through a special committee established in 1919 by 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association and _ the 
Bureau of Explosives, efforts were made to devise an 
efficient testing apparatus for carboys. Several types 
were constructed, tried, and discarded. Finally, in 
1921, an apparatus was developed giving results which 
could reliably measure the efficiency of the container 
tested. As a result, carboy swing tests by use of this 
apparatus became a requirement in 1923. 

With the porous 
earthenware stopper, the asbestos gasket, a wire tie 
to hold the stopper and, finally, the 13-gallon M.C. A. 
standard carboy bottle. The 


It brings into use for the first time a stand- 


accurate carboy testing came 


development is far- 
reaching. 
ard and exact 13-gallon glass carboy which incorpor- 
ates the best features of all the other types. 

Looking back twenty years to the balloon carboy with 
the hay packing, with earthenware stopper held in place 
with brick clay and covered with burlap bagging tied 
with tarred rope and then coated with hot pitch, one 
must be impressed with the great progress which has 
been made in this one container, not only in looks but 
also in safety. At the same time the tare weight has 
been reduced from approximately 105 to 70 pounds 
and a better method of loading and staying carboys in 
carload and less than carload shipments in open top and 
box cars, has been developed, reducing carboy breakage 
to a minimum. 


Paper Bags in Place of Containers 


Twenty years ago bags were not generally used in 
the chemical industry. Today paper bags are largely 
replacing other types of containers. Such burlap bags 
that were used two decades ago were second-hand and 
were considered satisfactory from the shippers’ stand- 
point due chiefly to their low cost. However, an in- 
creasing demand for a better bag for packing chemicals 
As a 


result, the various types of burlap paperlined, loose 


led the bag manufacturers to further research. 


creped paperlined, cemented seam moistureproof and 
waterproof bags have been developed and adopted by 
the chemical manufacturer. The most recent are the 
multiwall open mouth and valve paper bags to hold a 
maximum of one hundred pounds. These are con- 
structed of four to six plies of paper. The use of these 
bags for various chemical products has resulted in large 
savings due to greater ease of handling and reduced 
weight of container. 

There will always be a place in the chemical field for 
both the tight and the slack barrel. Here again there 
has been decided improvement in the last twenty years, 
not so much in the tight barrel of the 50-gallon, 8-hoop 
type, as in the slack barrel, 17” x 27”, and larger, with 


2 


one-piece head, crimped steel hoops of 20 and 22 gauge, 


and tongued and grooved staves. This improvement 


has resulted in the elimination of head liners, wooden 


The function 


hoops, and the three to six-piece head. 
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of the head liner was to help support the head because 
of the fact that the wooden hoop could not be driven 
sufficiently tight without breaking. 

The modern steel tank cars owned and operated by 
chemical manufacturers are the outgrowth of a develop- 
ment which began in 1907. In June of that year the 
matter of safe transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles was placed in the hands of the 
Bureau of Explosives. Up to this time, the movement 
of dangerous commodities in tank cars was relatively 
small, being confined chiefly to shipments of sulfuric 
acid, liquid caustic soda, crude petroleum oils, naphthas, 
benzene, etc. The sulfuric tank cars were mostly flat 

This 
15-ton 


cars with cradles upon which the tank was set. 


tank was lead-lined and of approximately 


capacity. After 1917, lead lining was eliminated and 
steel underframes were built to take tanks of approxi- 
mately 30 tons capacity, of the head block type, known 
as Class A. R.A. II. 
A. R.A. 111 of 40 to 50-ton capacity, without head 
block but with center anchorage. 


This was followed by Class 


Prior to 1903, most tank cars were crude affairs, 
doubtless due to the fact that no definite specifications 
existed, and if the running gear passed inspection it 
The 


earlier tank cars had very little steel in their construc- 


was presumed that the tank was satisfactory. 


tion because long heavy freight trains were not used. 
Therefore, wood center sills, wood truck bolsters, wood 
end blocks, ete., were the rule. Furthermore, these 
earlier tank cars lacked air brakes and all modern safety 
appliances. However, as more tank cars came into use, 
some steel was worked into their manufacture to rein 
force the wooden construction until, today, we have 
tank cars with heavy steel center sills, braced steel 
truck bolsters and body bolsters, reinforced steel end 
sills and end side sills, and a tank riveted to the center 
sill by center anchors. 

Another improvement is steel side frame trucks and 
underframes that are interchangeable on different types 
of cars, the changes in classes of cars (as indicated 
above) being inherent with the details of construction 
of the tanks that are put on the cars. As a consequence, 
we have gone from 40 and 50 tons to 70 and even 100 
tons in the case of sulfuric acid cars, which are known 
ICC-103A. 
effective July 1, 1927 for corrosive liquids such as sul- 
The Class ICC 


outgrowth of the A. R. 


as Class This latter specification became 


furic and mixed acids. -103 tank car 
was the A. specification Class 
1-11-111 for shipping sulfuric acid, mixed acid, alcohol, 
benzine, benzol, coal tar oil, crude coal tar naphtha, 
light oil, gasoline, etc. Many improvements have been 
made in this type of tank car and large savings have 
accrued. 

The ICC-104 tank car was designed to carry more 
volatile liquids having a vapor pressure of not over 
20 Ibs. per sq. in. at 100° F. with a 60 Ib. pressure 
for the tank. 


As a modification of this, 


per sq. in. 
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Class ICC-104A was developed in 1927 to provide for 
liquids having higher vapor pressure not exceeding 33 
lbs. per sq. in. at 70° F. Shipment of sulfur dioxide, 
methyl chloride, anhydrous ammonia, chlorine, propane, 
etc., is in the ICC-105 insulated tank car and also the 
ICC-106, which is the multi-unit car of 15 one-ton 
tanks. These fifteen tanks are loaded on cradles which 
are transverse to the car and locked in place. The 
tanks are so arranged in the cradles that they can be 
removed from the car for emptying by a derrick to 
location. 

Another interesting tank car development is the dry- 
flo car for bulk shipments of dry commodities. This 
type loads through the top and unloads through a 
single outlet at the bottom. The unloading machinery 
is inside the car. Endless chain conveyors driven by 
a motor in the center dome easily move such hard- 
packed commodities as cement, pebble lime, hydrated 
lime, soda ash and various other dry chemicals. The 
economies inherent in this car are not confined to 
eliminating the costs of loading and unloading. Where 
bulk shipments are made in the ordinary type of box 
car, dust is an expensive nuisance. Where the handling 
of certain chemicals is dangerous, this means added 
cost. With the dry-flo car both these obstacles are 
overcome. The dry-flo car has a decided advantage 
over loose bulk in box cars on reduced labor in handling 
and by the elimination of packaging expense. Savings 
as high as $5.00 a ton in shipping costs have been 
reported. 

While great strides have been made in containers of 
various types for the chemical industry over the last 
two decades, the next twenty years will bring new 
manufacturing processes and new products. There 
will be changes in chemical production methods, but 
always a major concern of the chemical industry will 
be safe transportation and economical distribution to 
consumers. New developments of products or new 
processes in the chemical industry will succeed or fail 
largely according to low-cost distribution. Reductions 
in cost of production often prove incidental when com- 
pared with the economies possible through better 
packaging. 


Iodine Shipments, 1937 


Reversing the recent down trend, production of American 
iodine, as reported to the Bureau of Mines, increased in ’37 
to 299,286 Ibs. valued at $242,422, compared with 233,925 Ibs. 
worth $212,635 in ’36. Last year’s output has been exceeded 
in only one year, ’33, when it jumped to 401,425 Ibs. valued at 
$669,289. Imports likewise rose sharply last year, reaching an 
all-time high of 1,967,148 Ibs., compared with 592,217 lbs. in 
36 and a previous record of 1,481,123 Ibs. in °34. Value of 
the ’37 imports, however, was only $1,784,491, or a little over 
90 cents a lb., whereas prior to ’33, when domestic production 
began to be important, imported iodine was valued at over 
$3.50 a Ib. 


Names of the Month— 
A Current Supplement to the Chemical Who’s Who 


CORTELYOU, Warren Pratt, prof. physical sciences, 
Frances Shimer Junior College; b. Oblong, Ill, 28 Mar. 
1908; mar. Ethaline Hartge, Hornell, N. Y., 18 Apr. 1930; 
1 dau.; educat., Univ. Cincinnati, Univ. Illinois, B.S. in 
Chem., 1929, Alfred Univ., Ohio State Univ., Cornell Univ., 
State Univ. Ia., Ph.D., 1937. Asst. prof. analytical chem., 
New York State College of Ceramics; Alfred Univ., 1929-36; 
prof. physical sciences, Frances Shimer Junior College, 1937 
to date. Author of papers on theory and teaching of quan- 
titative analysis, and revised “Popoff’s Quantitative Analy- 
sis,’ with M. J. Rice. Memb., A.C.S., Am. Ass’n Univ. 
Profs., Phi Lambda Upsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Sigma 
Phi. Hobbies: motoring, golf, amateur radio. Address: 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


MUHLEMAN, George Washington, prof. chem., Hamline 
Univ.; b. Hannibal, O., 26 Apr. 1871; mar. Pamelia Florence 
Woods, La Moille, Ill, 7 Sept. 1898; educat., Northwestern, 
B.S., 1899; Ia. State Univ., M.S., 1912; U. of Geneva, D.Sc., 
1927; Grad. work at Chgo. Univ., Univ. Minn., Northwest- 
ern, Harvard. Milwaukee pub. schools, 3 years; Darling- 
ton, Wis., 1899-03; Moline, Ill., 1903-08; Plano, Ill., prin., 
1908-09; Marengo, IIl., supt., 1909-10; la. State Teachers 
Coll., college work, 1910-11; Ia. State Univ., Univ. of Chgo., 
Northwestern, grad. asst., 1911-13; Methodist Univ. of Okla., 
prof. chem., 1913-15; Davenport, Ia., administrator, 1915-16; 
Mt. Union Coll., prof. chem., 1916-18; Hamline Univ., prof. 
chem., 1918 to date. Memb., A.C.S., Swiss Chem. Soc., 
A.A.A.S., Am. Ass’n Univ. Profs., Phi Beta Kappa, Masons, 
Eastern Star. Clubs: Hippodrome Skating Rink, Schubert 
Music Club, Men’s Forum. Hobbies: tennis, skating, swim- 
ming, horseback riding, gardening, singing, motoring, bil- 
liards, solitaire. Address: Hamline Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 


SIBLEY, Robert Luther, res. dir., Monsanto Chem. Co.; 
b. Spencer, Mass., 24 May 1888; mar. Jane Goodrich, Akron, 
O., 24 June 1915; 2 sons, 2 daus.; educat., Clark, A.B. 1910, 
A.M. 1911. Hobart College, instr. chem., 1911-13; Prince- 
ton, asst. chem., 1913-14; Akron Univ., asst. prof. chem., 
1914-18; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., res. chem., 1918-21; 
Stand. Oil Co. N. J., pat. atty., 1921-26; Rubber Serv. Labs., 
Div. Monsanto Chem. Co., res. dir., 1929 to date. Invent. 
about 50 pats. on chem, and processes employed in rubber in- 
dustry. Memb. A.C.S., A.I.Ch.E. Clubs: Chemists’. Ad- 
dress: Nitro, W. Va. 


STANKO, John Joseph, chem., Amer. Mineral Co.; b. 
Pueblo, Colorado, 8 Mar. 1910; mar. Angela Wodeshik, 
Pueblo, Colorado, 27 Nov. 1935; 1 son; educat., Regis, A.B., 
1927-31; Catholic Univ. of Amer., Ph.D., 1931-35. Amer. 
Mineral Co., 1935 to date. Address: 2808 S. Pacific, San 
Pedro, Calif. 


WIEGAND, William Bryan, dir. of res., Columbian Carbon 
Co.; b. Conestogo, Ont., Canada, 17 Feb. 1889; mar. Janet 
Lee, Gloucester, Mass., 17 June 1925; 4 sons, 1 dau.; educat., 
Univ. of Toronto, B.A. chem., 1912, M.A. physics, 1913. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Canada, gen’l tech. supt., 1913-20; 
Ames-Holden-McCready, Canada, dir. of mfg., 1920-22, man- 
aging dir., 1922-25; Binney & Smith Co., N.Y.C., dir. of res., 
1925-36; Columbian Carbon Co., N.Y.C., dir. of res. 1936 to 
date. Memb. Inst. of Rubber Industry, Canadian Inst. of 
Chemists, A.I.Ch., A.I.C.E. Clubs: Univ. Club of Mon- 
treal, Chemists’. Hobby: yachting. Address: Ballwood 


Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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SULPHURIC ACID 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING THE SYNTHETIC RESIN, PLASTIC, 
SOLVENT AND PLASTICIZER INDUSTRIES 





, Phthalic Anhydride — Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 
| Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride Malic Acid 
Succinic Acid Succinic Anhydride 


Fumaric Acid 








| | DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SHOWING OUR COMPLETE 
LINE OF COAL TAR DERIVATIVES ON REQUEST 


We solicit your inquiries on all organic products 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches and apdiadie Throughout the World 





NTERMEDIATE 
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Safety From Fire 


In a continuous process operation, like that at the plant oft 
Mathieson Alkali Works at Saltville, Va., fire protection ranks 
in importance with safety and production, because, if any ot 
the major operating departments are closed down on account 
of fire, its production must cease until repairs have been made 
The illustrations show three lines of defense against fire at this 
plant, which have been so effective that only the most trivial fires 
have occurred there during the past fifteen years. Photo at top, 
left: The First Line of Defense Against Fire. The chemical 
extinguisher is wielded by a regular worker on the spot, as soon 
as the fire breaks out. Note the stripes, making its location 
conspicuous. Below, right, shows the second line of defense, a 
large chemical extinguisher on wheels which is rushed by a 
special squad to the scene of the fire. At the bottom is an illus 
tration of the third line of defense—the 750-GPM automotive 
pumper which is manned by a trained fire brigade and supplied 
with water from hydrants located at various strategic points 
throughout the plant. 
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the 
American Canal portion of Col 
rado River Aqueduct, Yuma, Ariz 


Battery of de-silting units 


all exposed metal surfaces treated 
with protective coatings in 1937 


Center, in the petroleum field 

coal-tar pitch protective coating 
being applied to an eight inch crude 
oil pipe line by the Standish Pipe 
Line Co., Thrall, Kans. Below, 
Submarine Bay Crossing—54 inch 
steel water mains, under San Fran- 
cisco Bay, protected with coal-tar 
pitch. 


SRS GRR 
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Coal-tar Piteh 


Coatings in 


Representative 


Fields 


These illustrations supplement 
the interesting and informative 
article on coal-tar pitch protec- 
tive coatings for sewage dis- 
posal systems by George B. 
McComb of the Barrett Com- 


pany, on page 370, this issue. 





\bove, Boulder Dam Penstock se« 
tion penstocks completely lined 


with water works enamel. 





ye 
é 


j ’ es, wr’ ee Left, Chicago Sanitary District 


ae 


; ee Ai ests sos seneepre m 2 river control gates—Chicago, 

, 1937. Massive steel river regu 
lating controls coated with sp 
cially formulated water works 
primer and water works enamel 


of coal-tar origin. 
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PRIZE 
PHOTOS 


A group of photographs which 
were prize winners at an exhibit 
sponsored by the Inco Camera 
Club, division of the Inco Club 
of The International Nickel Co., 
New York City. Photograph at 
top, by W. L. Bartlett, is entitled 
“Home Port.” “Playmates,” 
shown at the bottom was taken 
by Walter L. Tetman, and the 
photograph at lower right, 
‘Banjo Boom,” was exhibited by 


Mr. McKnight. 
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Product problems ... particularly in the field of phosphates . . . con- 
stantly challenge the ingenuity of Victor’s research chemists. Typical, 
was the problem posed by ordinary tri-sodium phosphate ... long a 


popular household and industrial water softener and cleanser. 


Powerful, quick-acting, ordinary TSP has one admitted drawback . . 
much of the material is wasted by frequently using far more than is 
necessary. Victor research minimized this waste by developing the first 


large bulking TSP ... known today as Victor “Chip.” 


The housewife who had been in the habit of using the customary table- 
spoonful of crystals . . . and thereby getting too much TSP in the 
dishwater . . . now takes a tablespoonful of “chips” and gets about 


half as much! 


Solving product problems . . . developing phosphates to meet special 
requirements .. . creating new uses for phosphates is work we have 
happily been doing for over thirty years. Our research department 


invites inquiries, welcomes the opportunity of serving you. 
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red distributors throug) 
f DIA 


complete warehouse stocks 0 
You will find it profitable and tim 


DISTRIBUTOR for all of your 
around the corner from you, 


anxious to please you. 


Over one hund 
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Plant Operation and 


A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment 





Management 





Reeovery of Sulfur 
from Gases 


ETAILS of the new process for the recovery of 
hydrogen sulfide, carbon dioxide, etc., from industrial 
gases, worked out by the I.G. and described in a paper 

by Dr. H. Bahr of the Leunawerke, to the Tenth International 
Chemistry Congress held in Rome recently (cf. “C.T.J. and 
C.E.,” June 3, 1938, page 465), are given in the complete paper 
published in Die Chemische Fabrik, June 8, and abstracted 
in Chemical Trade Journal, June 17, 1938, p. 508. 

Development of the “Alkazid” process, it is pointed out, 
followed an investigation into the value of weak acids as absorp- 
tion agents for use in the purification of industrial gases, some 
of “Alkazid” lyes being mixtures of the salts of aminocar- 
boxylic acids, and the others the alkali phenolates or their 
derivatives. When use is made of the salts of aminocarboxylic 
acids for the absorption of hydrogen sulfide, the reaction in 
the absorption stage is the formation of sodium sulfide, or 
hydrosulfide, together with the free aminocarboxylic acid. In 
the regeneration stage, when the temperature is raised, this 
reaction takes the reverse direction, the hydrogen sulfide being 
liberated and the sodium salt of 
re-formed. 

The process is very flexible, and when dealing with a gas 
containing both hydrogen sulfide and carbon dioxide, for 
instance, hydrogen sulfide alone can be absorbed or the two 
gases can be absorbed together, while it has been found satis- 
factory for the treatment of industrial gases containing ammo- 
nia, tarry, and other impurities. 

Reference is made in the paper, to the Koppers Co. develop- 
ment of the so-called phenolate process. The employment of 
phenolate, according to the author, is covered by the “Alkazid” 
patents in all cases other than the U.S.A. 

Process is described as being extraordinarily simple. The 
selectivity of “Alkazid” lye, “Dik,” for H:S is said to be 
so marked that from a gas mixture consisting of 5 per cent. 
H:S and 95 per cent. carbon dioxide, a hydrogen sulfide of 50— 
60 per cent. concentration can be produced. Similarly, hydro- 
gen sulfide can be removed from liquids such as benzene, ben- 
zole or oil. 


the aminocarboxylic acid 


Since its recent introduction, the process has made great 


headway. In Germany alone, over 4 million cubic metres of 
gas per day are being purified by the method. Process 
has been employed for several years past in two syn- 


thetic petrol works for the purification of the water-gas and 
the waste-hydrogenation gas. Outside Germany, a large plant 
for the purification, by the “Alkazid,” of contact gases from 
carbon dioxide is in operation. A number of further plants 
for the removal of hydrogen sulfide and carbon dioxide, for 
petrol and lubricating oil synthesis, have recently been started 
up in Germany and abroad, while a further twelve plants are 
under construction. About 30,000 tons a year of sulfur are now 
being recovered in Germany by the “Alkazid” process, or more 
than half the total German sulfur output. 

In the original Claus Process, the hydrogen sulfide-containing 
gases, admixed with air or oxygen, are passed directly through 
the contact mass, but the efficiency of the plant is limited by 
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the large quantities of heat liberated by the reaction, one cubic 
metre of contact space usually only being capable of converting 
two to three cubic metres of hydrogen sulfide-containing gas 
per hour. This is due to the necessity for eliminating, by radia- 
tion, the heat formed during the combustion with the object of 
preventing the further oxidation of the sulfur produced to sulfur 
dioxide. In the improved Claus Process, the mixture of hydro- 
gen sulfide and air is first burned to sulfur dioxide and water 
in the tubes of a water-boiler, the heat of the reaction being 
utilized for raising steam. In the second stage, the sulfur 
dioxide produced, reinforced by additional supplies of hydrogen 
sulfide, is passed through the Claus contact furnace, when the 
quantity of hydrogen sulfide decomposed per hour per cubic 
metre of contact space is about 200—300 cubic metres. 
(a) Old Claus Process: 
3H2S + 140. = 3S + 3H.0 + 159 Heat Units (in 
Claus Converter). 
(b) Improved I.G. Claus Process: 
(1) H.S + 140. = SO. + H:O 
(in steam boiler). 
(2) SO. + 2H:S = 3S + 2H.0 - 
(in Claus Converter). 
The heat balances of the old and improved Claus processes are 
shown in the equations above. 


124 Heat Units 
35 Heat Units 
The recovery plant has been 


found very simple to operate, the yield of sulfur being between 
92 and 94 per cent. of the hydrogen sulfide introduced. 


Production of Oxalice Acid 


ANUFACTURE of oxalic 


understood to be 


acid by the process 


almost universally employed 

today, namely, heat decomposition of the alkali 
formates and conversion of the resultant alkali oxalates into 
oxalic acid by decomposition with mineral little 
known except through the patent literature. The vital part of 
the process is the thermal conversion of the sodium formate 


into sodium oxalate (the sodium salts are usually used), since 


acids, is 


this reaction can take two directions and produce either sodium 
oxalate or, by more deep-seated decomposition, sodium car- 
bonate, hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 

This oxalic-acid process has been in operation at a Russian 
factory for the past five years, and an account of the funda- 
mental investigations on the conversion of the formate, recently 
published in the Russian press, and which are claimed to have 
resulted in improved technique, should be of interest. Accord- 
ing to L. Frejdlin, in The Organic Chemical Industry (1937, 
Vol. III, pages 681-686), the mechanism of the thermal decom- 
position has been studied in the Organic Catalysis Laboratory 
at Moscow State University. Anhydrous sodium formate, which 
melts at about 254° C., commences to decompose slowly at 
310° C., but by raising the temperature to 389° C., decompo- 
sition is completed within a few minutes. Within the tem- 
perature range, 333° C. to 388° C., the ratio of oxalate to car- 
bonate in the final product is about equimolecular. At about 
388° C., the reaction proceeds very vigorously, and the quantity 
of oxalate produced is about 91 per cent. of the theoretical. 
Above 400° C., the oxalate commences to decompose. If the 
reaction temperature is maintained between 390° C. and 400° C., 
it is possible to obtain the oxalate in almost theoretical amounts 
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without the use of a catalyst. 


On the manufacturing scale, 
however, this process is impracticable. 

Effecting the thermal decomposition in a vacuum does not 
improve the output of oxalate. Presence of iron oxide decreases 
speed of the reaction. Results correspond with earlier obser- 
vations by Russian workers that by carrying out the thermal 
decomposition in an iron apparatus, the optimal output of oxalic 
acid can be at 490° C. copper or its 
oxide does not slow down the speed of the reaction, and the 
use of copper for the 
recommended. 


obtained Presence of 


linings reaction vessel is, therefore, 

The reaction is accelerated by addition of small quantities 
of the solid products of the reaction (oxalate, carbonate). If 
more than 30 per cent. of these products is added, the reaction 
is slowed down; but the quantities of carbonate present in tech- 
nical sodium formate, or ordinarily produced during the process, 
do not influence the reaction. On practical grounds, however, 
caustic soda has been found the most efficient catalyst, provided 
excess is not used, since in the latter event the alkali mainly 
catalyzes the production of carbonate. The Russian investiga- 
tions, that have been confirmed since on the factory scale, point 
to the use of 1.2-to 1.4 per cent. of caustic soda, on the weight 
Other 


points considered in the design of the plants have been the 


of the formate, as giving the most favorable results. 


necessity for preventing the temperature of the mass rising 
above 400° C. and of exhausting the hydrogen evolved. 
Another direction in which the investigations have been taken, 
although in this case it is not certain that they have reached 
the plant scale, is the use not of sodium formate but of potas- 
sium mixtures of sodium and 
formates. Although the melting-point of potassium formate 
(157° C.). 18°96" ©: 
salt, exact investigations of the thermal decomposition of the 
product seem first to have been made by Freidlin (loc. cit.). 
At 370° C., the output of potassium oxalate is 1.5 per cent. of 
the theoretical. 


formate, or of potassium 


below that of the corresponding sodium 


On raising the temperature, output increases 
until the maximum figure of 82 per cent. is reached at 455° C., 
above this temperature the oxalate being decomposed. Some 
new catalysts (understood to be mainly metallic hydroxides) 
have been found particularly effective in reducing the decom- 
essential, 
however, that the formate be very efficiently dehydrated when 
employing these catalysts. 


position temperature of potassium formate. It is 


With these and certain more recent results in mind, there 
appears a distinct possibility that mixtures of sodium and potas- 
formates may be converted into 


sium oxalate at very good 


yields at temperatures so low as 220°C. (Chemical Trade 


Journal, June 3, 738, p. 463). 


Fermentation Process Applied to Glycerine 


In fermentations such as the 
glycerine and the corresponding organism, the 
that the 


descend with 


and propagation processes 


production of 
process is carried out 


continuously so fermenting 


liquid is caused to ascend and mechanical or 
other means keeping the micro-organisms in suspension; and 
on the last part of the path the suspension means are not 
employed, the micro-organisms thus separating out, if desired, 
with the aid of settling agents such as bases or phosphates, 
and with part of the spent liquid being conveyed to and rein- 
troduced at the beginning. The remaining liquid is 
and any micro-organisms therein may be separated 


out as by centrifuging. 


spent 
removed, 
Liquid may be removed at various 
points in the circuit and reintroduced at an earlier point. Fresh 
micro-organisms may be introduced at any point of the circuit. 
Subject is basis of E.P. 486,481 referred to in Chemical Trade 
Journal, Sept. 9, 1938, p. 241. 
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Electrolytic Manganese Problem’ Solved 


Successful solution of the electrolytic manganese problem, 
which provides a method for the high-purity 
metallic manganese from low-grade ores, devised by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, is recorded in a progress 
report just published. The installation of the Electrometallurgi- 
cal Laboratory at Boulder City, Nevada, and installation and 
activities of the Pullman, Washington, unit, whose investiga- 
tions cover the metallurgy of magnesium, are also described. 
The process for the electrolytic production of manganese from 
its ores as it now stands is regarded as commercially feasible, 


recovery of 


Modified Catalyst for Sulfur Trioxide 


A modified vanadium pentoxide catalyst for production of sul- 
fur trioxide is described by Adadourov and Sedasheva (J. Appl. 
Chem. U.S.S.R., 1938, 11, 598-603). Ordinary vanadium pent- 
oxide catalyst masses have a low volume velocity constant for 
the oxidation of SO:, because of the slow rate of desorption of 
the trioxide produced, whereby the free surface of the catalyst 
is much reduced. The actual speed of conversion is very high. 
A catalyst with a large active surface and on which the tri- 
oxide is poorly absorbed has been discovered in a chrome- 
vanadium-antimony combination. This has, at 450°, a higher 
velocity constant than that of any known contact mass for 
the oxidation of SOs Its volume velocity constant is 100 per 
cent. greater than that of the ordinary mass, with a 95.3 per 
cent. efficiency of conversion. (Chemical Age, Aug. 13, 1938). 


Barytes Bleaching Process 


A modified process for bleaching crude highly-ferruginous 
barytes has been developed at the School of Mines, Adelaide. 
In this the ground mineral, while still damp, is 
passed through a 200-mesh sieve and boiled for approximately 
30 minutes with 


process 


about three times its weight of a solution 
containing 30 per cent. sulfuric acid and 5 per cent. sodium 
chloride. When working by the continuous process, in other 
words, when using the spent acid from a batch for the pre- 
liminary treatment of the next lot of crude mineral, the con- 
sumption of chemicals per long ton of barytes is given as about 
84 lb. of acid and 168 lb. of salt. Process is said to result in 
an almost snow-white mineral from a crude product containing 
35 per cent. iron oxide and 1.08 per cent. silica. (Chemical Trade 
Journal, Sept. 9, 1938, p. 236). 


Styrol Synthesis 
Ethyl benzol, a part of the xylol fraction obteined by 
cracking petroleum, can be converted into styrol by treatment 
with chlorine, according to the authors Popov and Bejlin, 
Chemical Industry, 4, 152-7. The alphachlorethyl- 
obtained is hydrolyzed and the methylphenylcarbinol 
which results is dehydrated. 


Organic 
benzol 


The output and the quality of styrol depend to a high degree 
on the purity of the ethyl benzol fraction. This is attained by 
treating the fraction first with sulfuric acid (97 per cent.) and, 
after neutralization with soda, the product obtained is recti- 
fied. Olefines and xylols are thus eliminated. 

The optimum output of the styrol fraction, containing 85 
to 86 per cent. of pure styrol, is 8 per cent. of the original puri- 
fied xylol fraction. Since almost the whole amount of aromatic 
hydrocarbons of the xylol fraction are converted into chlorine 
derivatives, it is recommended not to take the chlorination proc- 
ess very far, but leave 50 per cent. of hydrocarbon untreated. 
The treatment with chlorine is best carried out at 100 to 110°; 
at lower temperatures the action of chlorine on ethyl benzol 
is not sufficient. The styrol, separated from the dehydration 
product by distillation im vacua, becomes after some days a 
colorless gelatinous mass. Reported in Chemical Age, July 
30, 1938, p. 89. 
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* ® 
New Equipment 
* * 


Kettle for Textile Oil Emulsions 

A line of kettles for use in the manufacture of textile oil 
emulsions has been developed by The Pat- 
terson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liv- 
erpool, O. Kettles are built of 
steel and can be furnished in a variety of 


stainless 
sizes. The one shown is 5 ft. in diameter 


by 6 ft. 6 in. deep, and is built for 50 
pounds internal working pressure and 65 
pounds jacket pressure. It is equipped 
with motor drive and improved type of 
stirring mechanism. Machines are supplied 
either with or without vent condensers. 


All internal parts are ground and polished 





to insure absolute cleanliness in operation. 


Glass Batch Mixer 

A new Rex glass batch mixer, especially designed for the 
fast and thorough mixing action required in modern glass plant 
practice, has been introduced by Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 
It is also built to withstand the severe abrasion of the batches. In 
one installation, a mixing time of three minutes was attained 
and satisfactory mixes have been obtained in even less time, 
although this is generally not practical because of the limitations 
of the related operations. Lower mixing costs are claimed 
because of the shorter mixing time and the larger tonnages 
handled. The mixer can be used for either wet or dry batches. 
For wet mixing, a water tank which measures water to the 
pound can be supplied. Dust seals are provided for both the 
charging and discharging ends, thus eliminating all spillage, and 
all dust is confined to the mixer drum while mixing, charging 
or discharging. The machine can also be charged or discharged 
without stopping. 


Analytical Test Kit 

An analytical test kit made by Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning, 
Matawan, N. J., is described as “a complete laboratory for the 
analysis of cyanide zinc 
solutions.” The outfit 
consists of all of the 
chemical and 
apparatus necessary for 


solutions 


making the analysis, ar- 
suitable 
cabinet 

dust- 
tight and can be locked. 
When the two doors are 
open and the bottom 
portion lowered, the 
bottles of solution are 
within easy reach, and 
ample working space is 
provided. Solutions are 
analyzed according to the methods given in the booklet “Simple 


ranged in a 
The 


closed is 


cabinet. 
when 








Methods of Analyzing Plating Solutions” issued by the company. 
These methods are standard, simplified and shortened but, never- 
theless, accurate and reproducible. Anyone, regardless of pre- 
vious experience, can learn in a few hours to control plating 
solutions by these methods. The solutions are carefully stand- 
ardized and contained in chemically resistant glass-stoppered 


bottles. 
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Furnace Pressure Controller 


An interesting adaptation for installation on all types of 
furnaces, stills, kilns, ovens and similar equipment where very 
low differential or static pressure must be maintained has been 
developed by Brown Instrument Co., Phila., and is called the 
Air-o-Line furnace pressure controller. It is applicable for 
controlling any pressure in the range from—5.0” H.O to + 
5.0” H.0O. This instrument held furnace 
pressures within plus or minus .002 inches of water on a scale 
span of 0.2 inches of water. 


has_ consistently 
Not only is it accurate, but it is 
practically instantaneous in operation, as the pointer will move 
10 per cent. of the total range in one second, and 100 per cent. 
of the total range in three seconds. 


Globe Valve for Air Installations 


A brass globe valve (No. 237) for air installations where 
quick-opening, quick-closing valves are needed, especially in 
mines on air lines leading to pneumatic hammers, has been de- 
signed by the Crane Co., Chicago. Among its features are an 
apron on the wheel to protect the upper part of the valve from 
rough handling and a brass screen in the union connection at the 
valve inlet to keep out foreign matter. It is made in 34 and 
l-inch sizes and is recommended for 150 lbs. air working pressure. 


New Type Gasket 
To meet service conditions on modern power plant equip- 
ment operating at high pressures, Johns-Manville has devel- 
oped a new type of gas- 
ket constructed of pre- 
formed plies of asbestos 
and cold-rolled, 
mium - plated 


cad- 
steel. 
Known as the “Spiro- 
tallic Gasket,” it is for 
sealing manholes, hand- 
holes and tube plates. 
The material is spirally 
wound in such a manner 
that the asbestos serves 
to seat the adjacent, in- 
terlocking metal plies. 
As soon as compression 


is encountered, the 





strong, rigid edges of 
the plies meet the bearing surfaces of the manhole, handhole or 
tube plate to form a series of metal barriers that provide a 
tight and effective seal against extreme pressures and high 
temperature conditions. An outstanding feature of these gaskets 
is their ability to compress under flange pressure and then to 
rebound when the This 


obtained largely by the central crimp of the interlocking plies, 


pressure is removed. resiliency is 
which provides a constant spring action that enables the gasket 
to compress and expand automatically as the gasketing 
varies in service. 


space 


New Line of Gas Burners 

The introduction of a new line of gas burners, representing a 
revolutionary change in gas burner design, is announced by 
Coppus Engineering Corp., Worcester, Mass. The Coppus- 
Dennis Fanmix gas burner uses an entirely different principle 
of mixing gas and air than heretofore employed. The burner 
discharges a perfect combustible mixture into the combustion 
chamber and as a result of the instant ignition a smaller com- 
bustion space is required than for an ordinary type of gas 
burner. Absolutely no flame is visible, making this piece of 
equipment a radiant heat burner. Other advantages claimed 
are: Unusually high efficiency, high and even furnace tempera- 
tures, no “hot spots,” low up-keep, 100 per cent. turn-down 
ratio, reduction of stack requirements, no cracking of “wet” gas 
and low cost of installation. 
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* * 
Booklets & Catalogs 


How to get these booklets: Companies will be glad to 
supply copies free, provided “Chemical Industries” is men- 
tioned and the request is made on company stationery. 
Your business title should also be given. 


Air-operated Agitator, leaflet, describes Pneumix Type B, built to 
handle batches of material up to 100 gals.; outstanding feature of 
this stirring device is said to be its safety element—spark-proof and 
cannot heat—a feature of particular interest to handler of inflam- 
mable organic compounds and solvents; specifications given, and illus- 
trations. Eclipse Air Brush Co., 390 Park ave., Newark, N. J. 

Aluminum News Letter, September, 1938, short article, illustrated, 
on uses and advantages of aluminum in the process industries. Alum- 
inum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B-A De-Ion Power Fuse, Booklet F.8450, on dry boric-acid power 
fuses for protection of high-voltage circuits and equipment, describes 
their application in utility and industrial plants, and for all high- 
voltage power use; illustrated. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Bailey Motor Control, Bulletin No. 
Bailey Steam Flow-Air Flow 
operated Combustion Control; 


102-B, outlines application of 
Automatic Readjustment Type of Air- 
explains fundamental principles involved 
in controls, both for boilers fired with stokers and for those fired 
with fuels in suspension; actual installations are diagrammatically 
shown and illustrated. Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O. 

Blast Cleaning Equipment, folder, chiefly a letter on lower blast 
cleaning costs and how they may be accomplished through use of the 
Rotoblast system and equipment; illustrated. Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Blast Helmet, folder, announces new DD-4 model, 
operators, approved by Bureau of Mines; outstanding features of con- 
struction outlined and illustrated; shows also some of company’s other 
well known accessories and supplies. Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

C-I-L Oval, August, 1938, contains interesting article on ‘‘Glass— 
A High Temperature Industry in Which Much Blowing is Done.” 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Chemical Stoneware, Catalog, complete, comprehensive data on Gen- 
eral Ceramics’ chemical stoneware manufactured for the process and 
food industries, contains full information and illustrations of wide range 
of stoneware shapes available for storing, piping and processing of all 
industrial acids (with the exception of hydrofluoric acid), also gives 
installation data, charts of characteristics of centrifugal pumps, tech- 
nical data on handling corrosive liquids, ete.; additional bulletins 
may be inserted at any time; divided into twelve classifications of 
equipment, including pipes and fittings, tanks and jars, pumps, towers, 
filters. condensers, etc., and full dimensions, drawings, and weights 
are included. Useful for executives or engineers in this field. Gen- 
eral Ceramics Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City. 

Clad News, Third Quarter, 1938, photographs and descriptions of 
actual adaptations of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel, particularly interest- 
ing the items on its use in storing phenol and its use in soap equip- 
ment. Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Clean Hardening Motor Car Springs and Shafts with prepared 
atmospheres, folder, on characteristics of furnaces available for meet- 
ing exacting requirements of this business; presents actual operating 
data, and photographs of installations. Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O. 

D. C. Explosion-proof Motor, Bulletin No. 520, 
scribes new Allis line, incorporating eighteen separate and distinct 
improved features; inspected and explosion tested by Bureau of 
Mines, also tested, listed and approved by Underwriters’ Labs. Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dutch Boy Painter Magazine, Vol. 31, No. 5, 1938, feature article 
“Painting Asbestos Shingles”; gives mixing formulas; special require- 
a to be followed are stressed. National Lead Co., 111 B’way, 
N. ¥. Oity. 

Electric Etcher, folder, gives details of newly improved tool for 
marking positive, permanent identification; special feature is the Dia- 
mond Point which permits marking extra hard materials up to 60 
Rockwell Hardness. Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 1345 Park ave., 
Sycamore, IIl. 

Firefax, booklet, brings occasional news 
~ a cece used in combatting this hazard. 


for air blast 


illustrates and de- 


of fires, methods and 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, 
, ee Linings that Hold, booklet, illustrates and describes 
six actual adaptations; lists types of linings available for bonding to 
various metals. Homogeneous Equipment Co., Downingtown, Pa. 

Hotwell and Condensate Pump, Bulletin W-318-B15, announces de- 
velopment of improved two-stage centrifugal hotwell and condensate 
pump; contains important details of construction, dimension tables, and 
an interesting sectional view. Worthington Pump & Machy. Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Kent Junior Super 5 Roller Mill, booklet, 
tions and suggestions for successful operation. 
Inc., 37 Gold st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Locklite reflectors and hoods, Catalog Section 61-153, on line avail- 
able for industrial lighting; tables give information concerning styles, 
wattage, size, weight and foot candle illumination. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Making H.S Production convenient and safe, leaflet, describes use 
of Aitch-Tu-Ess in solving hydrogen sulfide problem; price list given 
also. Hengar Co., 1833 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa 

Mallinckrodt Price List, September, 1938, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

Metameter System of Telemetering, Bulletin No. 515, detailed infor- 
mation on subject of telemetering instrument readings, complete with 
line drawings; various models for remote measurement and automatic 


specifications, illustra- 
Kent Machine Works, 
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control of pressure, vacuum, liquid level, temperature, etc., illustrated; 
valuable for reference files of operating and supervising engineers. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Monsanto Current Events, September, 1938, in this issue ‘‘The 
Youngster of the Phosphates” and ‘‘Chlorine—The Green Goddess.” 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Neoprene Notebook, August, 1938, feature article ‘‘Long Time Im- 
mersion Tests Show Relation between Swell and Tensile Deteriora- 
tion.” FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

New Wrinkles in Finishing, Vol. 1, No. 1, the debut of an interest- 
ing, informative and timely publication on subject of quality finish- 
ing; first issue discusses many applications to which company’s New 
Wrinkle Finish is adapted, and the unlimited effects obtainable. New 
Wrinkle, Inc., Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, O 

Nickel Cast Iron News, September, 1938, new developments in this 
field, photos of interesting applications, and long time service records 
of nickel alloy cast irons in industry mentioned. International Nickel 
Co., 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. 

Nickelsworth, Third Quarter, 1938, announces introduction of ‘Z’’ 
Nickel, new nickel alloy which combines corrosion resistance of nickel 
with mechanical properties of heat-treated steel. International Nickel 
Co., 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. 

Nuglu, abrasive bond for setting up polishing wheels and belts, 
folder, outstanding features of this grain holding medium; comprehen- 
sive information on economy, durability, application, drying, etc., each 
discussed separately; lists grades available. J. J. Siefen Co., 1936 W. 
Lafayette blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Peregal O, booklet, gives explicit information on use as vat assist- 
ant, penetrant and leveling agent. General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hud- 
son st., N. Y. City. 

Price List, September, 1938, C. P. chemicals and acids and other 
laboratory and technical chemicals. J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phil- 
lipshure. N. J. 

Process Industries Quarterly, Third Quarter, 1938, largely devoted 
to rolled nickel as an engineering metal. International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall st., N. Y. City. 

Progressive Perfumery and Cosmetics, August, 1938, feature article 
“The Background for Development of American Perfume Bases and 
Cosmetics.” Van Dyk & Co., 57 Wilkinson ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Spray Equipment, Catalog No. 66, informative data on Eclipse spray 
equipment, stresses advantages and savings gained; includes test data, 
specifications, illustrations, descriptions and uses. Eclipse Air Brush 
Co., Newark, 

Synthetic Ketones, Chemical Group Folder No. 6, first of a series 
of new folders designed to present, briefly and concisely, information 
on various organic chemical families; present folder covers the appli- 
cations and properties of fourteen synthetic ketones used as industrial 
solvents and intermediates; a convenient table shows boiling points, 
vapor pressures, solubilities, and other properties in a form in which 
they can be easily compared; other folders of the series, soon to be 
published, will present similar data on alcohols, glycols, amines, acids, 
and other organic families. Copies can be obtained from Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd st., N. Y. City. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals, September, 1938, feature article dis- 
cusses Synthetics Used in Perfumery. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
Tag Direct Set Indicating Controllers for Temperature and Pres- 
sure, Bulletin 1175, supplement to Catalog 1060D, covers Model No. 
9-TIC for temperature and Model No. 9-PIC for pressure; new instru- 
ments designed for ruggedness and operating convenience, including all 
the latest TAG developments; describes both the ‘‘On-off’’ and Throttl- 
ing types of this line; also includes specifications and illustrations. 
CO. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and Nostrand aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Cleanser, September, 1938, 
ucts of particular interest to the laundry and dry cleaning fields. 
Caled Products Co., Brentwood, Md. 

The Laboratory, Vol. 10, No. 1, compilation of interesting items 
for laboratory workers on manufacture and application of new lab- 
oratory instruments and products used in this connection. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 711 Forbes st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thermionic Amnlifier for Voltage Measurements in High Resistance 
Circuits, Catalog E-OOA, on this instrument which adapts any poten- 
tiometer of suitable range for glass electrode measurement and other 
measurements of potential in high resistance circuits; useful in polar- 
ization studies; in measurements of corrosion and oxidation-reduction 
potentials and in resistors of high values. Leeds & Northrup Co., 
4934 Stenton ave., Phila., Pa. 

Unitair Stationary and Semi-portable Air Compressors, Bulletin 
A-22, points out and fully describes many refinements and improve- 
ments made to this popular line of compact, two-stage, air-cooled 
compressors, including addition of a larger size, the use of force feed 
lubrication and the design of simplified automatic stop and start con- 
trol for motor driven styles; also covers power unit driven types. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind. 

Use of Selenium in the Kjeldahl Digestion, leaflet, points out effec- 
tiveness of selenium in accelerating speed of the Digestion ; gives sim- 
plified Kjeldahl procedure; lists company’s equipment in this line, 
gives prices. Hengar Co., 1833 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa. 

Water—A Raw Material for the Paper Industries, by R. T. Sheen, 
Technical Director, W. H. & L. D. Betz, and H. M. Wilson, Consulting 
Engineer—a reprint from Paper Industry (June, July, 1938) which 
is applicable to practically all industries. Some of the subjects cov- 
ered include: Sources of Water; Advantages of Closed Water Sys- 
tems; Conservation of Heat; Reduction of Pre-treatment of Raw 
Water; Reduction of Industrial Waste Disposal; Methods of Treat- 

i Removal; Other Methods of Treatment; 
Water Analysis of Typical Board Mill; Boiler Feedwater; Internal 
Conditioning. Copies may be obtained from W. H. & L. D. Betz, 235 
W. Wyoming ave., Phila., Pa. 

Westinghouse Micarta Products, Descriptive Data 63-020, lists 
standard sizes, colors and finishes of Micarta plates; tabulates physical 
and electrical properties and applications of Micarta plate-rod-chan- 
nels-angles and tubing; latter properties include such items as 
punching, machining, strength, dielectric volts/mil. and dielectric con- 
stant. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wire Strippers, folder, on complete line for stripping rubber insula- 
tion, asbestos, cambric, etc.; illustrated. Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., 1234 Park ave., Sycamore, III. 

Wulff pH Tester (Indicator Strip Method), booklet, highly informa- 
tive, describes. its use particularly for accurate work with small or 
large quantities of highly colored, turbid, viscous mediums contain- 
ing suspended matter. Pfaltz & Bauer, 350 5th ave., N. Y. City. 
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A.C.S. Milwaukee Papers 


At Milwaukee, last month, over two thousand 
chemists foregathered for the 96th annual meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society. For the 
benefit of our readers who were unable to attend, 
we present below, and on the following pages, sum- 
maries of some of the outstanding papers delivered. 


Industrial Uses of the Furans 


By F. N. Peters 
Quaker Oats Company 


OR purposes of discussion uses of the furans may be 

grouped conveniently under the following headings: bio- 

logical, chemical, physical, and miscellaneous. The bio- 
logical classification includes preservatives, fungicides, herbi- 
cides, disinfectants, and therapeutic agents. Furfural is effective 
in preventing the growth of mold and bacteria in aqueous sus- 
pensions of starch, glue, and similar products. Generally it 
is a better fungicide than formaldehyde. Mercury hydrofura- 
mide gives excellent control of Diplodia and other dry rot 
diseases which attack corn. University of California publica- 
tions indicate that many mercury derivatives of furfural are 
powerful germicides. When sprayed on sand beaches furfural 
destroys fungi such as the organism which causes “swimmers’ 
itch.” A one per cent. aqueous solution is said to clear up 
infection by the parasite causing “athletes’ foot” and a mixture 
of talc, boric acid, and hydrofuramide not only prevents this 
infection, but is frequently effective in treating advanced cases 
as well as other similar skin troubles. 

Mixed with kerosene or light fuel oil, furfural is an excel- 
lent herbicide, very small amounts being effective in killing 
dandelions, and larger quantities being equally good for fairly 
large vegetation. 

Furan, tetrahydrofuran, and the corresponding methyl deriva- 
tives produce anesthesia when inhaled, but are too toxic for 
general use. Hydrofuramide has been proposed as a rat poison 
and is claimed to be non-toxic to domestic animals. Barbituric 
acid and hydantoin derivatives of furfural are the subject of 
many foreign patents issued within the past four years. 

In very recent literature attention has been given to furyl 
substituted cinchonic acids, such as the furyl analog of atophan. 

Furfural is said to be a good bait for the Oriental fruit 
moth, and it has been used to prevent infection of dehorned 
cattle by the screw worm fly. As a wash in poultry houses 
to kill lice and other parasites it is as effective as formalin and 
is easier to handle. Embalming fluids for human beings and 
biological specimens are made with furfural. 

Other uses in these fields have been proposed, but the appli- 
cations mentioned are enough to warrant the statement that 
further research in the biological application of the furans should 
prove fruitful. At present probably less than a ton of this alde- 
hyde is used annually for such purposes, and while this quantity 
is only a fraction of the present market, nevertheless, its 
importance should not be minimized. 

The uses of furfural involving its chemical properties are 
more promising as far as large outlets are concerned. Its alde- 
hydic nature suggested its use in phenolic resins, and for many 
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years synthetic resin manufacture consumed more than 50 per 
cent. of the furfural produced. Phenol-furfural resins are 
superior to the formaldehyde analogs in some respects, being 
particularly good from the standpoint of heat-, acid-and alkali- 
resistance, mechanical strength, and electrical properties. From 
the yield standpoint furfural also offers advantages. When 96 
Ibs. of furfural and 94 Ibs. of phenol react, only 18 lbs. of 
water is lost, whereas about 80 lbs. of formalin and 94 Ibs. 
of phenol liberate 68 Ibs. of water. At present furfural resins 
can be made more cheaply than formaldehyde resins. It is prob- 
ably also true that if furfural resins were to receive one-tenth 
the research effort expended on formaldehyde resins tremendous 
and rapid advances in this field would be made. In at least 
one case furfural-phenol resins enjoy a practical monopoly, and 
that is as a cement to seal electric light bulbs to the brass bases. 
Most of the light bulbs in the world today are made in this 
manner. 

Numerous other resins have been made from furfural and 
its derivatives. Thus furfural and furfuryl alcohol resinify 
with acids to form insoluble products, and this reaction affords 
an excellent means of impregnating porous materials with sub- 
sequent formation of a resin in situ. One patent suggests the 
use of furfural with seaweed to form resins, another describes 
use of the resin obtained on evaporation of furfural as a coat- 
ing composition for copper wire, and still others the applications 
of furfuryl methacrylate resins. 

Furfural may be oxidized to maleic acid which is used in the 
manufacture of alkyd resins. Lignin-furfural resins are also 
being investigated as a source of low cost pre-fabricated build- 
ing materials and as the cost of furfural decreases, the uses in 
these fields will become increasingly attractive. 

Recent literature describes ice colors, cyanine, and alizarin 
type dyes from furfural as well as the furan analogs of Malachite 
green, benzoflavine, and rosamine. 

Years ago the lead and zinc salts of dithiofuroic acid were 
used as vulcanization accelerators. This market disappeared, 
but in the past few years the number of patents issued, describing 
accelerators made from furfuryl amines, tetrahydrofurfuryl, 
amines, mercaptobenzothiazole derivatives of furfural and similar 
materials, indicates renewed interest in this field. Furfural, 
hydrofuramide, and furil have been used as anti-oxidants in the 
rubber industry. 

The solvent uses of furfural may be divided into two fields; 
first, where simple solution is desired and second, where selec- 
tive solvent action is needed. Furfural, furfuryl alcohol, and 
tetrahydrofurfuryl solvents for cellulose esters, 
vinyl compounds, many natural gums, and phenolic resins and in 
general for substances of an aromatic character. For years, 
resin-bonded abrasive wheels have been made with furfural as 
the solvent, and lately furfuryl alcohol has come into the same 
field. Paint removers, lacquer solvents, and special high boil- 
ing solvents have been formulated from furfural, furoic acid 
esters, and other derivatives. Esters and ethers of furfuryl 
and tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohols are said to be excellent plasti- 
cizers. A special case is terpene furoates which have been 
described within the past two years. 


alcohol are 


Furfuryl alcohol was used as a carbon remover in internal 
combustion engines, but this use was discontinued not because a 
better solvent was found but because of the difficulty in storing 
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the alcohol under the high-temperature conditions under the 
hood of an automobile. 


Many textile and industrial dyes are soluble in furfural. Cer- 
tain compounds useful for preventing attack by 
termites and Teredo may be carried into the wood with furfural 
as the solvent. 


arsenic 


Difficultly soluble compounds are frequently dis- 
persed in tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol. Use of this solvent for 
therapeutic agents is awaiting more accurate data on the toxicity 
of the solvent. Another use based on the solvent properties of 
the furans is in the refrigerating industry. 

A number of years ago it was found that anthracene could 
be separated from phenanthrene and carbazole by the selective 
solvent action of furfural. The same solvent will remove the 
color bodies from crude wood rosin. This process has revolu- 
tionized the wood rosin industry within the past ten years. 
Naphthenes, sulfur compounds, aromatics, and other undesirable 
constituents of oil are removed with furfural. The national 
advertising campaign of one large oil company is based on the 
fact that its motor oil is purified with furfural, a solvent made 
from farm products. More oil is being refined today with 
furfural than by any other selective solvent. One of the latest 
installations of a furfural solvent refining unit is designed for 
treatment of Diesel fuel. A considerable improvement in the 
Diesel index and the ignition quality of the fuel is attainable 
through use of this solvent. Tall oil, linseed oil, tung oil, and 
many types of organic crudes may be at least partially separated 
or refined with furfural or furfuryl alcohol. This field consti- 
tutes the largest outlet for the furans today, and the end is not 
in sight. 

Miscellaneous uses for furfural cover a multitude of indus- 
tries. Textile wetting agents made from tetrahydrofurfuryl 
alcohol are common in Europe. It may be used as a pulping 
agent in the manufacture of paper. Patents have been issued 
claiming it is useful as a motor car and airplane fuel. Furfuryl 
alcohol and tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol are mentioned in the 
patent literature as being excellent anti-freezes. Furfuryl 
xanthate is an excellent flotation agent, and at one time it 
appeared likely that several tons per day of furfuryl alcohol 
would be used for making the xanthate. Furoic acid is said 
to be a good anti-scorch in rubber manufacture. Furfural is 
applied in the preparation of certain anti-creasing compositions. 
It is used as a demulsifying agent for oil mixtures, and its 
derivatives serve as emulsificants and degreasing agents in the 
textile field, according to other patents. Improvement in “oili- 
ness” of hydrocarbon lubricants is claimed through addition of a 
furoic acid ester to the lubricant. 

A very interesting and potentially large outlet for furfvral 
is in the building of bituminous roads. Furfural alone, or a 
mixture of furfural and phenol or furfural and aniline is added 
to a mixture of bitumen and mineral aggregate. First, this addi- 
tion results in better wetting action of the bitumen for the 
aggregate; second, the adhesion is increased. It is also probable 
that subsequently a resinous film is formed which helps increase 
the weathering resistance of the bituminous surface. On an 
average it requires about one ton of furfural per mile of road. 
A real need exists for improvements in this field, and if future 
experiments check the results already obtained furfural will 
be used in the construction of many miles of secondary roads. 
and from 
anesthetics to road building there is practical and theoretical 
Two 
great factors militate against the fruition of many of these 
projects, price and lack of adequate research. Of these the 
economic factor is of least importance for with sufficient volume 
furfural can be made at an unbelievably low cost. 
increasing. 


From lubricating oils to abrasive manufacture 


evidence of the value of the furans as industrial products. 


Research is 
A prominent American chemist has predicted that 
within twenty-five years furan chemistry will be as well estab- 
lished industrially as benzene chemistry. While this may seem 
an exaggeration, it may be closer than many of us realize. 
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Study of Plasticity 
By Paul S. Roller 


U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment Station 


NEW approach has now been made that treats the 

behavior of dispersions as that of solids rather than 

liquids. It has been found that under a compressive 
force dispersions undergo a permanent deformation, and that this 
deformation does not commence until a certain stress, the yield 
value, has been exceeded. This behavior is characteristic of 
the solid state of matter. 

Measurements of the relation between the force and defor- 
mation, or extent of plastic flow, have been made on many 
different materials. As a result, a simple law has been dis- 
covered that applies to all dispersions. On the basis of this 
law it has been found possible to characterize numerically the 
properties of plasticity and cohesion. It turns out that these 
properties are closely related, but exceptions occur. 

The solid-like character of dispersions is explained by the 
existence of a rigid network resulting from mutual attraction 
of the dispersed particles. It has been concluded from experi- 
ment that plasticity and cohesion are greater, the greater the 
force of attraction between the particles. 


Aleohol from Farm Products 


By Burke Jacobs 
Bureau of Chemistry & Soils 


N this country we had originally a large part of the 
world’s supply of petroleum, and there has been little 
indication of approaching shortage or need for replace- 
fuels. At the present rates of consumption eventually 
the supply will diminish, with corresponding price advances, 
and some thought should be given to the situation then to be 
faced. Whether our petroleum supply will last ten or twenty 
years is immaterial. 

The supply is irreplaceable and conservation should be prac- 
ticed up to the time when a better source of motive power is 
developed to the commercial point. 


ment 


Actually use of alcohol 
motor fuel has mainly been advocated in this country as a 
farm relief or crop price raising expedient, rather than as a 
conservation measure and such proposals bring complications 
into the problem. If high prices are paid the farmer for alco- 
hol materials to increase farm income, cost of the alcohol 
becomes impractical. Therefore any increase in farm income, 
from alcohol fuels, must rather come from such portions of 
crops now unsold or unusable which could be utilized indus- 
trially without disturbance to the price structure. 

The problem of uncontrolled production of crops and of 
unsalable surpluses which remain on hand to depress prices 
has recently been countered by governmental measures tending 
to restrict crop raising. But besides crop surpluses for which 
present markets are lacking, great quantities of unmarketable 
culls and wastes are also produced each year and represent 
further loss of potential farm income. These materials are 
scattered over the 6,800,000 farms of the country and are largely 
uncollectable for industrial use. 

Another loss of potential farm income attends the production 
of quantities of relatively perishable crops which by reason of 
geographical location or temporarily glutted markets cannot be 
sold before they deteriorate. In addition, the various crops 
sare Classified into several standard grades according to quality, 
and usually there is difficulty in disposing of the poorer grades. 
In normal production years crops are usually produced in excess 
of food market requirements, and some form of industrial utili- 
zation to use up any surplus above the normal carryover should 
be found, especially since export markets have fluctuated. All 
these constitute an important part of the agricultural problem. 
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In addition, vast quantities of cellulosic materials, such as corn- 
stalks, straws, sugarcane bagasse, corn cobs, hulls, and shells, 
which might serve as raw materials for industrial purposes and 
for motor fuels, are annually produced and largely wasted each 
year, although representing further potential farm income. 

Attempts to control or stabilize agricultural prices by main- 
tenance of a fairly constant surplus would necessitate a means 
of economically utilizing or disposing of any additional surplus, 
over the normal supply, in such manner that food or feed 
prices are not adversely affected. Such use would, however, 
be necessarily limited by the possible market for the chemical 
or industrial products made from such crops. Decreased crop 
production means a relatively larger unit overhead, and 
increased production might be more desirable if a proper market 
outlet existed. 

At present, alcohol will cost more than gasoline, and this rela- 
tive difference in cost must be met. Furthermore, use of con- 
siderable portions of present crops will advance raw material 
prices. This may or may not benefit the farmer in the long 
run, but large-scale use of farm materials for alcohol produc- 
tion will probably keep the cost of alcohol up, because present 
crops are inadequate for such a program. 

Alcohol in motor fuel can be visualized either on the basis of 
national use of a standardized blend of definite high percentage 
(10-15 per cent.) as one extreme, or by localized production and 
irregular use of blends of varying and low concentration as the 
other. In the latter case the alcohol will likely be produced 
from such inconstant local supplies of crops as may be securable, 
in which probably much of the culls, by-products, or temporary 
surpluses would be absorbed. 
hol would both vary widely. 

As the other alternative, 


The amount and cost of such alco- 


the production of alcohol in large 
quantities sufficient to make a ten to fifteen per cent. concen- 
tration blend of national scope is not yet possible because on 
the basis of present crops, the diversion of any great quantity 
of our crops would result in price increases which would not 
only raise the cost of the alcohol to impractical levels but would 
likewise affect food and feed cost. 

There has been some discussion on the growing of “industrial” 
crops, or crops grown in unlimited quantities directly for indus- 
trial use. Such crops would perhaps net a lower unit price 
return, but would permit farm overhead to be distributed over 
more production units. 
to be proved. 


Whether this will be practical is yet 


Experimentation has indicated that the average production 
of various crops might be considerably increased by improved 
farming methods. New developments with hybrid corn, sweet 
potatoes, and other crops have indicated that it is possible to 
increase acre production of these raw materials, at least in the 
more suitable ureas. Raising more crops on the same acreage 
would mean proportionately increased costs for labor, seed, and 
fertilization, the last item being perhaps the principal one. On 
a properly equipped farm, machinery capital expense should not 
greatly increase, but the machinery would work more hours 
per year. however, would represent a heavier 
investment loss than under the present system. 

The compromise program, if ever started, will, therefore, 
have to be that of a slow development of alcohol motor fuel 
production based first on use of such crop surpluses, culls, and 
wastes, as may be suitable and available, to produce irregular 
amounts of alcohol, and necessitating the sale of a blend of 
varying concentration, which must then be sold in direct com- 
petition with Such production may later 
advance through stages of larger crops or industrial crops on a 
more and more definite use of motor blends on an enlarging 
scale. 


Crop failures, 


cheaper gasoline. 


Once the alcohol-fuel producing system existed, the utiliza- 
tion of present culls and wastes would become far more prac- 
tical, and these present losses become virtual assets. Use of 
culls and wastes as motor-fuel raw material will partly reduce 
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required crop acreage increases, although it 
increase the alcohol-production costs. 


might slightly 
The reduction of crop 
surpluses to alcohol for storage might be possible, if storage 
charges do not become too serious. 

Despite some proposals, an alcohol fuel industry on a large 
scale could not be brought about for many years, particularly 
because of lack of processing plants. 

Probably the cheapest source of supplementary fuel in the 
immediate future will be from waste gases (particularly crack- 
ing gases of the petroleum industry). There is a limitation to 
the present supply of such gas and in the future such limitations 
would depend on the number of cracking plants and the duration 
of the petroleum reserves. 
other sources. 


Water gas and natural gas provide 


The fermentation process, using the annually replaceable car- 
bohydrates produced by the interaction of water, sunlight, air 
and soil, will probably be the next logical source, both from 
the standpoint of quantities available and of production cost. 

As the next practical source, the chemical conversion of wood 
may be considered, although such chemical conversion may be 
cheaper or more practical when accomplished as a charcoal- 
steam blue gas whereby CO + H are obtained. At present, the 
U.S. wood supply would be inadequate to meet the needs of a 
replacement fuel supply. Under a 
particularly of land inferior for crop raising, some future possi- 


program of reforestation, 
bilities may be visualized, since wood is replaceable. 

The next possible source would be shale, of 
mendous deposits exist. 


which _tre- 
In this case the cost of extraction will 
probably be too high in comparison with present motor fuel 
costs, and a relatively large amount of coal will be required 
for distillation. 

By use of alcohol as motor fuel some petroleum conservation 
can be achieved, since such use will tend to defer the date of 
exhaustion of the reserves. 
concerned, this may be an actual benefit, since the life of the 
industry would be extended. 


As far as the petroleum industry is 


In the last analysis, true conser- 
vation of petroleum resources may not consist in holding a 
reserve below ground untouched for future use. Engines devel- 
oped in the years to come might use some other form of motor 
power. Conservation at its best seems to be largely a matter 
of regulation of output to avoid waste and uneconomic prices, 
and stretching the supply to the farthest degree compatible 
with national use requirements. 


New Uses for Turpentine 
and Pine Oil 
By Carl P. Speh 
Naval Stores Research Division 


Bureau of Chemistry & Soils 


ENTIONING various uses for turpentine, includ- 


ing shoe, stove, furniture and floor polishes, insecti- 





cides and as a solvent for waxes, the present out- 
standing use for turpentine is as a paint and varnish solvent 
and thinner. Of these, the most important at the present time 
is the production of synthetic camphor. Several basic processes 
are in general use, each based upon the pinenes which compose 
about 92 per cent. turpentine, as a starting point. 

A method for the’ production of synthetic camphor with pine 
oil as the initial material, utilizing the borneol present, is being 
introduced. 

Pine oil is valuable as an agent in the flotation of lead and 
zinc ores, in textile scouring, as a solvent in rubber recovery, 
as a cleanser, disinfectant, and deodorant. 

Pine oil, consisting of terpene alcohols, ketones, esters, 
phenol ethers and some terpenes, is a product exclusively of 
the wood naval stores industry. In recent years great progress 


has been made in separating these various components and 
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marketing them, each for its particular use. 
are alpha terpineol, anethol, fenchyl alcohol and borneol. 
For every pound of turpentine produced, four of resin are 


Chief among these 


made. 
varnish. 


The bulk of resin consumption is in paper size, soap and 

Vast quantities are used in the manufacture of laun- 
dry and industrial soaps, protective coatings, varnish, insecti- 
cides and germicides, liquid cement, sealing wax, crack fillers, 
cold-set greases, battery seals, phonograph records, linoleum, 
shoes, toys, solder tubes and as a depilatory to remove hog 
bristles and pin feathers from poultry. 

One of the high boiling constituents of wood turpentine is 
dipentene, having a greater solvent value than the pinenes. 
This is fractionated out and used as a solvent in paints, varnishes 
and printing inks, where its high solvent power prevents or 
retards the formation of surface skims in the can before use. 

This has been a rather brief review of some of the more 
important present uses of these naval stores products. With 
the exception of the production of synthetic camphor and of 
ester gum, in which the chemical nature or molecular structure 
undergoes definite change, there has been little change in the 
industrial utilization of resin and turpentine since the early 
days of the industry. 

However, with knowledge of the components of the crude oleo- 
resin from which turpentine and resin are produced and of the 
fundamental composition of turpentine and resin themselves, as 
well as the effect variations in methods of production have on 
the physical and chemical properties of these components, new 
uses will be developed. 


New Synthetic Rubber 


Polish scientists have discovered a new process for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber, the cost of production of which is 
no higher than is the cultivation of the natural product. The 
new material, according to Rubber Age, Sept., 1938, p. 380, has 
been named “Ker.” It will withstand a temperature of 60° C. 
without losing any of its properties. 


Milk Treatment Process 


A method of treating milk to keep it sterile and fresh at 
room temperatures without spoiling, for as long as three or 
four months, has been patented by Joseph R. Reichert and Robert 
W. McAllister, research chemists in a Wilmington, Del., labora- 
tory. Process involves adding a small amount of hydrogen 
peroxide and potassium iodide to the milk, then heating it. 
There is no change in taste, inventors say. The potassium iodide 
supplies iodine to the milk, thus making it a valuable source 
of iodine for persons suffering from iodine deficiency. New 
method suggests possibilities beyond that of pasteurization. 


Special Grade of Silica 


A special grade of dehydrated micro-amorphous opaline silica 
prepared from diatomaceous earth is being marketed by New 
Hampshire Diatomite Co., Portsmouth, New Hampshire, under 
the trade name “Paratex.” New material is designed for use 
as a’filler and reinforcing agent in rubber, asphalt, and similar 
compositions. 

Paratex has a specific gravity of 2.27 and 90 per cent. will 
pass a 325-mesh sieve. It is neutral in tone and can be used 
in stocks of any color. It does not contain any ingredients 
that are detrimental to the aging qualities of rubber and does 
not affect the rate of cure. Its chemical analysis reveals silica, 
moisture, alumina, iron, lime, magnesia, titanium, alkalies and 
sulfates. There is only a trace of titanium and sulfates. 

One of its outstanding properties is great surface hardness. 
Since Paratex is neutral in color, it takes only a small quantity 
of titanium dioxide to give a good white and white stocks of 


great hardness can thus be produced. (Rubber Age, Sept., 
1938, p. 362). 
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Aluminum Salts for Water Repellents 


In order to provide a highly concentrated source of soluble 
aluminum for water repellent treatment of textiles, Niacet 
Chemicals Corp., 4702 Pine Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y., offers 
two new soluble aluminum acetate salts under the trade- 
names, Niaproof and Niaproof B. Niaproof* contains 37 to 
39 per cent. alumina as Al.O; and dissolves readily in water 
to form solutions of any desired concentration. The pH of 
these solutions, an important factor to consider when com- 
pounding any aluminum salt with wax emulsions, varies from 
5.1 at 32 per cent. concentration to 5.4 at 1 per cent, concen- 
tration. If solutions of lower pH are desired, the addition of 
small amounts of glacial acetic acid will give solutions as low 
as pH 3.6. Niaproof B is a more basic type of aluminum 
acetate salt containing 35 per cent. alumina as Al.O;. Solu- 
tions are prepared by dissolving in almost boiling water with 
violent stirring. Such solutions have a pH range of from 4.7 at 
32 per cent. concentration to 4.8 at 1 per cent. concentration, 
and lower values may also be secured by the addition of glacial 
acetic acid. 


*Trade-mark 





Hosiery Rubberizing Process 

Wearing qualities of British hosiery are said to be consider- 
ably increased by means of a new process of treating finished 
hosiery with a solution derived from latex. Main features of 
the Duran Process, as it is known, consist in the application 
of a solution containing colloidally dispersed rubber hydrocar- 
bons and other ingredients to the finished hosiery, after which 
the hosiery is dried and submitted to a finishing treatment. 
The solution is applied to the toe and heel areas, where the 
wear is greatest, and produces a marked strengthening effect 
attributed to the combination of the rubber hydrocarbons with 
the fibres constituting the wool thread. Appearance and feel 
of the sock are not affected. (Rubber Age, Sept., 1938, p. 370). 


Insulating Material from Pickling Liquor 

A process has been developed by H. Seymour Colton, Cleve- 
land, whereby waste pickling liquor is transformed into a 
building material, said to have remarkable insulating properties. 
Process, controlled by Allied Development Corp., Cleveland, is 
simple and inexpensive. Material is largely a _ co-precipi- 
tated iron oxide and calcium sulfate, and has been named 
Ferron. During its manufacture it goes through a stage where 
it is perfectly plastic and can be molded into any desirable shape, 
later setting to a hard, rigid mass by a combined process of 
drying and oxidation. After drying and setting, material is 
tan in color and extremely porous. Ferron resembles wood 
in many respects, but it is said to be fireproof, termite-proof, 
and warp-proof. It is somewhat like plaster but has 550 per 
cent, the insulating value of plaster-made products and also 
will stand a much higher temperature without losing its 
strength. It is similar to fired clayware such as brick, except 
that it weighs only one-third as much and will cut, saw and 
machine perfectly. An inch-thick slab is said to have an insu- 
lating effect equal to as much as 15 in. of brickwork. 

Several uses have already been developed for Ferron. One 
of them is wallboard. As a pipe-covering, it has about the 
same insulating value as 85 per cent. magnesia, but is much 
stronger and will insulate at a higher temperature (900° F. 
instead of 600° F.) without losing its strength. 

Ferron presents a new material for chemical purposes. It 
removes hydrogen sulfide and other sulfur compounds from 
gases and liquids. Silver kept in boxes or on slabs of Ferron 
will not tarnish. It is an ideal filter medium for many opera- 
tions. Tests now being conducted indicate that it can be used 
agriculturally as a soil conditioner and secondary fertilizer. 
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Urethane—Ethy! Carbamate 


Says Carbamates Improve 
Properties of Hair Dyes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—New hair dyeing 
assistants, described in a patent issued here, 
may make scores of dyes formerly regarded as 
unsatisfactory, perfectly suitable for dyeing 
human hair. Specific examples of the materials 
which are said to promote contact between 
dyes and the hair include: methyl-carbamate, 
phenyl carbamate and _ ethyl carbamate 
(urethane). 

When urethane, for example, is used in 
proportions varying from 19 to 25%, dyes are 
said to adhere better, produce a faster and 
more permanent color on the hair, and may 
be used at a lower temperature. For blond hair 
the inventor suggests the following formula to 
be dissolved in 89 parts of water: 

IONE rc lole's es bh xcs» nathinng 0.6 4:5 

Cupranil Brown (C.1. No. 560) .... 

Among the scores of dyes which can be 
used in accordance with the invention are 
many which are in themselves non-irritating 
to the skin and non-poisonous to the human 
hody, the inventor emphasizes. 

[Urethane is now available in limited quantities 


from small scale operation. Samples may be se- 
cured for experimental investigations from U.S.1.] 


High Voltage Transforms 
Dibutyl Phthalate to Oil 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—How dibutyl phtha- 
late and other alcohols and esters may be 
transformed into an excellent lubricant by 
subjecting it to a high voltage electrical dis- 
charge is revealed in a patent granted two 
inventors here. The electrical discharge poly- 
merizes the dibutyl phthalate and produces an 
unsaturated and unstable polymer which is 
stabilized by hydrogenation, according to the 
inventors. 

They report that oils prepared by this 
process may be used directly as lubricants, or 
may be blended with other oils to improve 
the properties of the latter. In a specific exam- 
ple given in the patent, dibutyl phthalate was 
subjected to silent electric discharge at about 
8,000 volts, 60 cycles, 5-20 mm. vacuum, and 
room temperature for several hundred hours. 
After this treatment, it was found that the vis- 
cosity at 100° F. had increased from 57.5 sec. 
to 167 sec. and the viscosity at 210° F. had 
gone from 34 sec. to 43 sec. The iodine num- 
ber was found to be 11.3 and the acid number 
29.72, 


Alcohol Aids Determination 
Of Trichlorethylene in Air 


CAMBRIDGE, England—Ethyl alcohol is 
used for the rapid determination of trichlore- 
thylene vapor in room air, in a new method 
described here. The trichlorethylene in a 
known volume of air is absorbed in a definite 
volume of alcohol through which the air is 
passed. An aliquot of the resulting solution is 
burned in a lamp and the vapors from the lamp 
are passed through a solution containing a 
known amount of silver nitrate which reacts 
with hydrochloric acid, etc. After absorption, 
the excess silver nitrate is titrated with potas- 
sium thiocyanate. 





Solox Lowers Cost and Seeds 
Production in Many Industries 


New Uses for U.S.I.’s General Solvent Include Manufacture of 
Special Lacquers, Varnishes, Adhesives, Cleaning Fluids, Ete. 


Continuing its rapid expansion in diversified fields, Solox, U.S.I.’s proprietary 
alcohol-type solvent, made numerous gains on all fronts during the past few 


months. In addition to replacing other alc 





U.S.I. Acquires Business of 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. 


Supplements Present Business 
In Resin Industry 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., which recently 
entered the synthetic resin industry, through 
the acquisition of the business of Robert 
Rauh, Inc., announces that it has supple- 
mented this business by the acquisition of the 
business formerly conducted by Stroock & 
Wittenberg Corporation, consisting of selling 
natural and synthetic resins and importing 
natural resins. 

The resin business of U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Co. in its entirety will be conducted 
through a new corporation entitled “Stroock 
& Wittenberg Corporation” from the office of 
that Corporation at 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, under the personal direction of the 
Corporation’s President, Mr. A. J. Wittenberg. 











Drug and Chemical Mfrs. 
To Meet October 21 and 22 


The Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade 
will hold its Third Annual Fall Meeting 
and Gold Tournament on October 21st and 
22nd, 1938. Complete details of the busi- 
ness and recreational activities are to be 
announced later. The meeting will be held 
at the Skytop Club, Skytop, Pennsylvania. 














ohol products in many long-established 
solvent uses, it won adoption in the manufac- 
ture of many new developments, ranging from 
dry cleaning fluids to adhesives for laminating 
metal foil to cellophane. 

Solox consists essentially of 100 parts of 
S.D. alcohol No. 1, to which is added 5 parts 
of ethyl acetate and one part of aviation gaso- 
line. Ethyl Acetate is a most effective organic 
solvent and has the unique property of bring- 
ing out the latent solvent power of the alcohol. 
It, therefore, not only contributes its own 
solvent power, but makes the mixture more 
efficient than either component alone. 


Aids Lacquer Formulation 


In the newer lacquer formulations, Solox 
has become a very important tool. For ex- 
ample, manufacturers of cellulose acetobuty- 
rate lacquers have found ethylene dichloride 
and Solox to be one of the most useful solvent 
mixtures. Since the ethyl acetate in Solox is a 
solvent for cellulose acetobutyrate, the mix- 
ture has the virtues of economy and compati- 
bility. 

Recent studies have shown that 20% Solox 
with 80% toluol is one of the most powerful 
solvent combinations for ethyl cellulose. This 
mixture gives low viscosity solutions and 
superior final films. 

Further illustration of the variety of formu- 
lations into which it has recently entered is 
the use of Solox in ethyl cellulose-Pontianak 
spirit varnishes. One reason for this applica- 
tion is the widespread use of Solox as a resin 
solvent. 

Apart from the employment of Solox in 
ethyl cellulose lacquers is its, use in ethyl cel- 


(Continued on next page) 








U.S.I.’s General Solvent Enters New Fields 
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CONVINCING PROOF of the superiority of Solox, U.S.1.’s proprietary solvent, over ordinary denatured 


alcohol is its rapidly expandin 


use in diversified commercial fields. Stronger solvent power, com- 


patibility, and low cost are only some of the factors which lead Solox into the manufacture of so 
many recent developments, including new Lacquers, Varnishes, Adhesives, Cleaning Fluids, etc. 
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Solox Cuts Cost and 
Speeds Production In 
Numerous Industries 


(Continued from previous page) 


lulose adhesives which promise to become 
important bonding materials. These quick- 
setting adhesives have already found many 
special applications, such as laminating paper, 
cloth, cellophane, cellulose acetate, metal foil 
to cellophane, etc. 

Its solvent power and mild inoffensive odor 
make Solox the ideal solvent for cutting and 
thinning shellac. Where exceptionally smooth 
and lasting finishes are required, as for ex- 
ample, on bowling alleys, it is frequently 
specified exclusively. 


Non-corrosive Qualities 


Principally because of its greater solvent 
power and non-corrosive qualities, Solox is 
the preferred solvent for cleaning watches, 
jewelry, electrical equipment, etc., and in dry 
cleaning fluids. 

The non-corrosive properties of Solox have 
much to do with its application in two other 
fields. To prevent the formation of ice on air- 
plane propellers practically all U. S. airlines 
specify a solution consisting of 15% glycerine 
dissolved in 85% Solox, which is fed from a 
reservoir tank into a small trough around the 
hub of the propeller. 

Corrosion must also be guarded against in 
fluids for duplicating machines. Solox is used 
here to dissolve the aniline dye on the master 
copy. 

In another comparatively new duplicating 
process, a solution of Solox and diethyl 
phthalate makes ordinary paper translucent 
for blue-printing. With this process any num- 
ber of clear, distinct copies can be made at 
a cost much less than photostating. 


Excellent Fuel 


Because Solox burns with a colorless flame, 
without objectionable odor and is clean and 
inexpensive, it is the preferred “alcohol-type” 
fuel for torches, chafing dishes, and portable 
stoves. One manufacturer of alcohol-burning 
torches and halide gas detectors recommends 
Solox exclusively for his equipment. 

Anhydrous Solox continues to find increas- 
ing application both as a solvent and as a 
chemical. In many of the developments de- 
scribed above, as well as in older applications, 
water-free Solox is found to speed certain 





Credit Acetic Acid With 
Toxic Effect On Molds 


Acetic and other innocuous fatty acids 
of this series have a remarkable toxic ef- 
fect upon the growth of bread molds, it is 
revealed in a recent article. The pH must 
be kept low, however, since at pH values 
from 5.5 to 6.0 the acids have only a slight 
effect, the authors warn. It is believed that 
successful application of the principle to 
other than food or bakers’ products is 
possible. 








Bactericidal Paints By 
Mixing Essential Oils? 





The manufacture of bactericidal paints 
based on recent studies of the antiseptic value 
of combined essential oils, is under discussion 
in Italy, according to a recent report, Some 
time ago J. Risler, a German chemist, pointed 
out that mixing essential oils of different 
volatility lengthens their antiseptic value to 
about four years as compared with a few days 
when the oils are used separately. (See 
Alcohol News, July, 1937.) Italian paint 
chemists are now wondering whether adding 
some mixtures of essential oils might not 
lead to the development of new bactericidal 
paints, the report states. 


Hungry Little Yeasts 


Specially selected yeasts used in the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol from molasses 
have an enormous appetite. In two days the 
three tons of yeast in one large commercial 
fermenter, convert 75 tons of sugar. To equal 
this rate, a 140-pound man would consume 
about 1,750 pounds of sugar per day. 





reactions and frequently to give higher yields. 
Because of its mild odor, Anhydrous Solox 
finds particular favor in products which must 
be applied in confined or public places. 

Except for bulk shipments, no permit is re- 
quired covering the sale of Solox for solvent 
and manufacturing purposes. 

Other properties and applications of this 
outstanding solvent are described in a leaflet, 
“Solox, The General Solvent,” available with- 
out charge from U.S.I. 
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For further information, write to U.S.1. 


A durable, water-repellent finish for cotton, linen 
and rayon fabrics, reported recently, is said to 
resist frequent dry cleaning and laundering. 
Treated fabrics resist spotting and staining and 
are improved in appearance, drape and handle, 
the report states. (No. 141) 

US| 
A new insect repellent having practically no odor 
is said to retain its effectiveness 21/2 times as 
long as oil of citronella. In recent tests, the fluid 
repelled mosquitoes and house flies unfed for 24 
hours, the manufacturer reports. (No. 142) 

U.S.1 
A new automatic marker is said to provide free 
flowing, smooth marking on packages, cartons, 
drums, paper, cloth, leather, etc. An indelible, 
waterproof and quick-drying ink is available, 
according to the manufacturer. (No. 143) 

O25) 
A new wood filler remains free to wipe 30 minutes 
after application and yet may be coated with 
sealer or shellac within two hours, according to 
the manufacturer. With this material, large 
pieces may be filled before the filler has dried too 
hard to wipe, it is claimed. (No. 144) 

Wi§:4 
Transparent cellulose acetate wrapping material 
which generates much less static electricity than 
similar materials, was announced recently. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the material is 
proof against water, grease, dust and vermin, is 
unaffected by atmospheric changes and will not 
dry out with age. (No. 145) 

U 


ot 

A_ new quick-drying primer may be handled 3 
minutes after application and recoated with a 
top coat within 10 minutes, the manufacturer 
reports. The primer is said to have exceptional 
rust inhibiting properties and to be especially 
suitable for hot- or cold-rolled steel, cadmium 
plating, zinc die castings, etc. (No. 146) 

U's: 
A new water-white belt dressing has neutral 
characteristics and contains only ingredients 
which pass U.S.P. standards, the manufacturer 
announces. (No. 147) 


U>s-1 

Coloring and preserving concrete by 
a new method is said to produce 
beautifully colored floors which are 
lime-proof, sun-resisting, oil-proof 
and generally stainproof. The system 
consists of a penetrating color and 
a dressing which fixes the dye, pro- 
tects it from wear and produces the 
polish, a recent announcement 
states. (No. 148) 


US| 
For measuring particle sizes below 
325 mesh (44 microns), the device 
at left affords amazing accuracy as 
well as speed and ease of manipu- 
lation with low first cost, a recent 
announcement states. This particle 
size gives accurate results in about 
two hours from representative sam- 
ples of less than five grams, the 
manufacturer maintains. (No. 149) 
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Scouring and Processing Agent 


A synthetic scouring and processing agent of I.G., manufac- 
tured under the name of Igepal C., is announced by General 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson st., New York City. 

It is recommended for scouring and processing cellulose fibers. 
The outstanding properties of the product, apart from its 
superior cleansing or detergent powers are: excellent wetting 
out; resistance to hard water and the metallic salts encountered 
in textile processing; prevention lime soap; not hydrolyzed by 
water, and easily rinsed out of fabrics. 


Chlorine in Cheese Manufacture 


Recommendations for the sterilization of cheese factory 
equipment and utensils with chlorine preparations to overcome 
the so-called “utensil flavor” in cheese are embodied in a 
recent communication from the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, based upon the published results of scientific 
findings carried on at the Geneva, N. Y. Experiment Station. 

In experiments conducted at the Station, it was found that 
use of a simple, inexpensive chlorine solution was very effec- 
tive in making good cheese by keeping the equipment sweet. 


New Uses for Salt 


The Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
is conducting research on salt seasoning of lumber, and several 
Southern mills are using the process experimentally with 
favorable results in drying time and drying defects, according to 
Chemical Trade Journal, Aug. 26, 1938, p. 186. The Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, after experimenting with salt in the 
treatment of vegetable-tanned leathers used for bookbindings 
and other fine leather, concludes that the resistance of vegetable- 
tanned light leathers to acid rot from atmospheric pollution 
and, consequently, the useful life of these leathers can be greatly 
increased by the simple expedient of incorporating from 2.5 to 5 
per cent. sodium chloride. 


Nickel Alloy 
“Z” Nickel, new nickel alloy introduced by International 


Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York City, which, in addition 
to possessing the mechanical properties of high strength alloy 


steels, has the corrosion resistance of nickel, is said to 
contain 98 per cent. nickel. Alloy has a strength of from 
WT 


4 to 4 times that of ordinary structural carbon steel. It has 
been produced with a tensile strength as high as 250,000 psi 
and hardness values as high as 46 Rockwell C. In its unhardened 
or annealed condition, it fabricates almost as easily as pure 
nickel. Such operations as bending, drawing, machining, and 
hot forging are accomplished readily. The metal can be heat 
treated after fabrication with little if any distortion since heat 
treating operations are carried out at low temperatures—890° F. 
to 930° F. for 6-16 hr. 


m/2 





Ferric Sulfate for Treatment Laundry Waste 


Studies at the Lawrence Experimental Station, Mass. Dept. 
Health, showed that laundry wastes discharged into small rivers 
during the warmer months of the year may deplete the dis- 
solved oxygen to such an extent that offensive conditions will 
occur. Such wastes contain a relatively large amount of soap, 
which tends to clog filters. Tests at the Station prove that 
these wastes can be clarified and most of the objectionable 
organic matter removed by precipitation with ferric sulfate, 
and the sludge satisfactorily dried on sand beds. The average 
B.O.D. of a number of samples of these raw wastes was 390 
p-p.m. After coagulation and sedimentation the clarified wastes 
had a B.O.D. of only 52 p.p.m., a reduction of about 87 per 
cent. This treatment converted the laundry wastes from very 
soapy turbid liquids to clear ones, which will not seriously 
affect the river during the warmer weather. (Water Works 
and Sewerage, Sept., 1938, p. 886). 
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Rust Preventive 


A patent for a rust preventive consisting of sodium chloride, 
chromic and cresylic acids, has been obtained by Clete L. Boyle, 
Detroit. After solution has been applied to iron or steel any 
kind of paint can be used. (Drugs, Oils and Paints, Sept., 1938). 


Phenol in Vanillin Synthesis 
A new method of vanillin synthesis now being operated by 
the Russian perfume industry is understood to utilize phenol as 


starting material, according to Chemical Age, Sept. 17, ’38. 
p. 221. 


White Lead Process 


A process for manufacture of white lead, the basis of D.R.P. 
652,445, depends upon the treatment of finely divided litharge 
in a suitable closed apparatus, for instance a ball mill, with 
aqueous ammonia solution, and then subjecting the mixture 
while the ball mill is in operation to the action of ammonia gas 
and carbon dioxide under pressure and at elevated temperature. 
In a recommended modification, the litharge is first mixed with 
water into a stiff paste, and aqueous ammonia and carbon dioxide 
introduced. Ammonium carbonate solution can also be used 
for the preparation of the original litharge paste, this modifi- 
cation speeding up the process. 
process is recovered. 


The ammonia evolved in the 
One of the main advantages of the method 
is stated to reside in the fact that the finished white lead is 
produced in a state of extremely fine sub-division. Chemical 
Trade Journal, Sept. 2, ’38, p. 206. 


Month’s New Dyes 


General Dyestuff announces: 


) 


Immedial Bordeaux 3BL, a 
new sulfur dyestuff which produces bordeaux shades of a clarity 
not previously obtained with sulfur dyestuffs. It can be deliv- 
ered free from copper and manganese. Fastusol Scarlet LGG 
is a new direct color which is distinguished by its high fastness 
to light. It yields a yellowish shade, which in fastness to water, 
washing and perspiration is superior to the red dyestuffs in this 
range. Acid Anthracene Brown LE is a chrome dyestuff dis- 
tinguished by its numerous uses and particularly good fastness 
to light. Due to its very good fastness to light as well as to 
water, washing, milling and decatizing, it is most suitable for 
production of brown and mode shades of best fastness to wear- 
ing and processing on loose wool and slubbing. 
carbonizing it behaves very favorably. 


Artificial Silk 


A new artificial silk, superior to natural silk or any synthetic 


In fastness to 


rayon in its fineness, strength and elasticity has been patented 
by the late W. H. Carothers, du Pont chemist. 

Completely synthetic in their origin, the new fibers can be 
easily drawn to a size only one-tenth the diameter of a natural 
silk filament, or in the extreme case, to only one-seventy-fifth 
the diameter. Yet it shows a tensile strength equal or better 
than that of silk. 
stronger than silk. 


In some cases the fibers are 150 per cent. 
A remarkable property of the new fibers 
is the ability to stretch them up to 700 per cent. and thus create 
permanently an almost complete alignment of the material. The 
excellent recovery of the fiber, after stretching, makes it espe- 
cially useful in the preparation of knitted wear, such as stock- 
ings, gloves, sweaters, underwear suits, etc. In the light of 
the fiber’s rivalry with natural silk, it is significant that stock- 
ings are mentioned first in this list of applications of the fiber. 
While the fibers have a luster like silk, it is easily possible to 
treat them and reduce or destroy this luster, the patent states. 
Zinc oxide and carbon black are among the best known of these 
delusterants. Eight specific ways of creating the new fibers are 
described. A typical reaction is a mixture of 14.8 parts of 
penta-methylene-amine, 29.3 parts of sebacic acid and 44 parts 
of mixed xylenols. 
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Termite Control and 
Wood Preservation 


By Benjamin Levitt 


HE damage done to property by termites, has been 
estimated by one authority to exceed $40,000,000 per 
year. Infestation of termites, or white ants, occurs 
quite generally all over the world, but it is more evident in 
tropical and subtropical climates. These insects which damage 
woodwork and other cellulosic materials are divided into two 
main classes, but there are 58 species in the United States. 

The first, and most destructive, are the subterranean termites 
(Reticulitermes flavipes) which live below the ground, and 
require considerable moisture for their existence. They destroy 
foundations of houses, fence posts, telephone poles and, in fact, 
any wood that comes in contact with the ground. 

The second is the non-subterranean termite (Kalotermes Sp.) 
which attacks wood directly and does not need so much moisture 
for its sustenance. It attacks furniture and even trees, entering 
through scars, borer holes, or under loose bark. 

The termite is said to be able to penetrate lime mortar, 
masonry of brick and stone, tar asphalt, poisoned paint, roofing 
felt and cracks in concrete, but fortunately cannot pierce solid 
concrete, nor does it attack wood treated under pressure with 
effective preservatives. 

There are three stages in the life of the termite—the egg, 
nymph or young, and the adult. 
sterile and fertile. 


There are two kinds of adults— 

The sterile adults of the subterranean termite 
divided into castes—the soldiers, who 
protect the king and queen from their enemies the true ants, 
and the workers, who are blind, who do the boring and provide 
food for the others. The fertile or sexual adults include the 
The wingless sterile workers are the 
They do all the excavating for the colony. 


are themselves two 


normal forms. 


most 
destructive. 

At certain seasons, either spring or summer, depending on 
local conditions and species, the winged sexual types migrate, 
lose their wings, lay eggs and form new colonies. It is during 
these migrations that they are capable of traveling great dis- 
tances which accounts for their wide distribution. 

Out of doors, the egg-laying occurs only during warm weather, 
but indoors, where the insect is constantly protected, egg-laying 
may continue throughout the year. 

Wherever possible, all wood should be eliminated from founda- 
tions, cellars and porches, where it might come in direct con- 
tact with the ground. Masonry and concrete should be used 
Where supporting posts must be used in or within 18 
inches of the ground, they should be previously treated with 
a preservative which will repel termites. 


instead. 


Timbers may be 
further protected by shields of non-corroding metal or alloy. 
Some exterminators even smear the metal shields with poisoned 
adhesive so as to prevent any possibility of the insects bridging 
their tunnels from the ground to the wood above the shield. 

A number of chemicals are useful in the control of these 
insects. Zinc arsenate (patent process Curtin-Howe 
Corp.) ; 10 per cent. sodium arsenite solution; one part creosote 
and 3 parts kerosene; carbon disulfide emulsion. 


meta 


The last three 
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treatments are used on soil which has been plowed up pre- 
viously. Orthodichlorobenzene, at the rate of one gallon per 
10 linear feet of ground, is useful for the treatment of post holes 
and foundation ground to temporarily arrest termite damage. 
These materials kill insects already in the ground, so that any 
buildings placed thereon will be reasonably safe provided treated 
timbers are used. 

Where non-subterranean termites are encountered, zinc 
chloride and chlorinated naphthalene are effective preservatives. 
Saturating infested wood several times with orthodichloro- 
benzene kills insects, but where this is impractical, dry Paris 
green or sodium fluosilicate blown, by means of bellows, into 
borer holes, or holes bored with an auger, proves helpful. 

Where termites have attacked a growing tree, they may be 
exterminated by digging a trench around it, pouring carbon 
disulfide or carbon tetrachloride therein and covering up with 
loose earth. Sometimes tree surgery is effective. The damaged 
wood is cut away to within an inch of the live sapwood, and 
the dead heart-wood is given a brushing with coal tar creosote. 

Greenhouses may be sprayed with kerosene nicotine oleate or 
a 5 per cent. kerosene emulsion made up as follows: Dissolve 
half a pound of fish oil soap in one gallon of hot water, add 
slowly, while stirring, two gallons of kerosene to emulsify, and 
dilute with 37 gallons of water. 

Calcium cyanide, which mixes readily with earth and serves 
to fertilize it, is an effective insecticide, but it should not be 
placed too near living plants because it gives off poisonous HCN 
gas, 

One firm, which claims to do a very thorough job of termite 
extermination, fumigates the entire house from attic to cellar 
with a toxic gas combining pyrethrum, nicotine, cresylic acid 
and derris. They also use orthodichlorobenzene, copper arsenate 
arsenite, and boil the soil with arsenious acid. 

The Western Pine Association recommends the Permatol 
formulas covered by U. S. Pat. Application No. 93,121. They 
are as follows: 

Permatol A. Treating Solution. Pentachlorphenol 5 Ibs.; 
non-volatile solvent 5 Ibs.; special fuel oil 90 Ibs. 

Permatol B. Pentachlorphenol 2% lbs., and tetrachlorphenol 
or 2-chlorophenylphenol 2% lbs., pine oil or other solvents one 
gal., spreader 1% gals., penetrant 1034 gals. 

Permatol C. Same as Permatol A except for the toxicant which 
is tetrachlorphenol. 

Permatol D. 2-chlorothophenylphenol % gal., spreader 1 gal., 
penetrant 8 gallons. 

Note: The penetrant is Stoddard Solvent or equal, and the 
spreader is Kerosene or Nos. 2 or 3 fuel oil. 

One of the merits of these formulas is that following sub- 
mersion for 3 minutes, the treated wood may be painted 24 
to 48 hours after removal from the solution. 

This inclusion of 15 to 30 
per cent. linseed or tung oil in the formula to improve the 
water repellent properties of the preservative. 

The Western Pine sets forth 
requirements for effective preservative on 


Association recommends the 


Association the following 


sash, door and 


frame stock: 1. The toxic chemical should be soluble in oil 


and volatile carrier and of low solubility in water. 2. Low 
cost. 3. Simple in application and of rapid penetration. 
4. Toxic to decay and stain organisms and to termites. 5. The 
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Diagram showing the relationships of the stages and forms of 
our common subterranean termite “Reticulitermes, flavipes”: 
(A) Egg; (B) recently hatched nymph; (C) immature nymph 
i quiescent or resting stage; (D) soldier; (E) worker; (F) 
sexual winged adult; (G) sexual adult with wing pads; (H) 
workerlike wingless sexual adult; I, J, and K, enlarged egg- 
laying females or queens, corresponding to F, G, and H, respec- 
tively. D and E are sterile adult forms; F, G, H, 1, J and K 
are fertile or reproductive adult forms. (The enlargements are 
approximately as follows: A,x 16; B,x 1314; C,x10; D,x4¥; 
E, x5; F,x6; G,x4%; H, x5; 1,x2%; J,x2%; K, x3.) 
(Courtesy “Farmers? Bull.,’ 1472.) 


chemical should remain toxic in the wood for many years. 
6. Water repellent. 
8. Colorless in 
man. 


7. Odorless or with no objectionable odor. 
wood. 9. Non-poisonous and not harmful to 
11. Not 


10. Non-active to paint coatings and to metals. 
highly inflammable—flash point above 100° F. 


In connection with requirement No. 10, the author calls 
attention to an article entitled “Service of Paint on Woods 
Treated with Termite Repellents,’ by M. Randall and T. C. 
Doody, J.J.E.C., April, 1938, pp. 444-449. 

After peeling off the bark from round or slabbed timber, it 
is seasoned by either atmospheric or artificial drying. Wood 
that is resistant to penetration by preservatives is sometimes 
incised. This is accomplished by means of a machine which 
is equipped with teeth that sink into the wood to a depth of 
one-half to three-quarter inches, so as to permit a more even 
distribution of the preservative. Douglas fir ties, timber and 
cedar poles are treated in this fashion. However, the most 
effective means of preserving wood is by the pressure processes 
of which there are several. 

This is also known as the Bethel process, and gives maximum 


absorption. After the timber has been charged into the treat- 
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ing chamber, a preliminary vacuum is applied to remove the 
air from the chamber and also as much as possible from the 
wood. The heated preservative is then admitted, filling the 
chamber; pressure is applied until the desired absorption is 
obtained; the preservative solution is then withdrawn, and 
vacuum applied to free the wood from dripping preservative. 
The Reuping empty cell process: Air is forced, under 25 to 
100 lbs. per sq. in. pressure, into the cylinder which contains 
the charge of timber. then admitted, 
taking the place of the air which is allowed to escape in an 


The preservative is 


equalizing or Reuping tank, the same pressure being maintained. 
The pressure is raised when the tank is full of preservative, 
until the maximum absorption has taken place. Finally, the 
preservative is drained from the cylinder and the final vacuum 
removes the surplus chemical from the wood. 

The Lowry process differs from the Reuping in that the latter 
employs initial air pressure above atmospheric. In the Lowry 
process, the preservative is admitted into the tank under 
When full, pressure is applied. Then 
the chemical follows the same routine as in the Reuping process. 


atmospheric pressure. 


There are other processes of lesser importance. 

Proof of the efficacy of termite preventives, may be cited in 
the experimental building of the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, located in the Panama Canal Zone. 
The lumber on the building was treated with zinc chloride, and 
the supports were treated with creosote. 
is no evidence of destruction. 
does not last one year. 


After 11 years, there 
Untreated wood in this area 

There are a number of chemicals and proprietaries for termite 
proofing listed in the 1930 Proceedings of the American Wood 
Preservers Association. Some are better than others. Tanalith, 
a fluoride phenol arsenic mixture; Triolith, fluoride phenol mix- 
ture: Wolman salts, 
naphthol in oil: 


3ruce preservative 5A—5 per cent. B. 
Ac-Sol, copper zinc-phenol mixture ; Halowax 
No. 1,008, chlorinated naphthalene; Anaconda wood preserva- 
tive, cold treater dust, chiefly crude arsenic; chromated zinc 
chloride which also imparts definite fire resistance. 
Department of Agriculture Leaflet 101 
buildings have been infested for over 50 years, without serious 
damage. However, it adds that these are old colonial houses 
of heavy construction and well seasoned wood. It is to be 


cites cases where 


inferred that present day houses cannot resist infestation by 
termites for so long a period. Recognizing the fact that some 
unscrupulous advertisers have ballyhooed termite damage to a 
certain extent, there is, nevertheless, a place for commercial 
termite proofing. 


References 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Wood Handbook. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Farmer’s Bul. 1472. 
Nat. Lumber Mfrs. Assn. Exposing the Termite. 
Western Pine Assn. Bul. No. 6. 
Our Enemy the Termite—T. E. Snyder. 


Flexible Shellac and Casein 
A. flexible 


colored, non-inflammable, viscous resin which dries quickly to 


shellac, called Flexilac, described as an orange 
give a flexible, glossy, adhesive film which is water-soluble but 
not affected by hydrocarbons, has been made commercially avail- 
able by Glyco Products Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Because of this it may be used in cements for gaskets exposed 
to gasoline, naphtha, etc. Other uses are in special adhesives, 
polishes, agricultural spray spreaders and “stickers,” insulation, 
cosmetics, sizings, latex, water-varnish ; for finishing metal, paper, 
straw, textiles, rubber, leather, etc.; as a suspending agent for 
pigments for coloring and glazing china, porcelain, and glass. 

Protoflex, a flexible casein, made also by Glyco, is a straw- 
colored, transparent jelly which dissolves readily in 
(without heat). 


water 
Such a solution dries rapidly to give a flexible 
almost colorless, transparent film. 
needed. 


No alkalies or solvents are 
Its uses are as indicated above for Flexilac. 
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Practical Formulae for Stove Polishes 


N this highly synthetic age, when new compounds with 
unusual properties are constantly being announced and 
adapted to practical household and industrial uses, a few 
chemical specialties seem to be fading out of the picture. One 
of these is stove and furnace polishes. This condition is not 
unexpected in and near large cities, where centrally located heat- 
ing plants, also gas and oil stoves with baked enamel finishes, 
have displaced the cast iron stoves used for cooking and heating. 
The adoption of oil cook stoves has been pushed into the 
most isolated rural sections, many miles from state highways; 
but cast iron stoves for heating are still in use and require 
polishing at definite intervals. In such sections stove polish, 
either in paste, stick or liquid form, is still an important item 
upon the shelves of paint, hardware and general supply stores. 
In view of the fact that stove pipes, oven doors and other 
parts not exposed to direct heat are sold today with a glossy 
coating of baked enamel, the products described in this report 
comprise only those applied to metal parts which are exposed 
to the flame and which, when not in use, corrode rapidly. 


Sodium Silicate Solutions 

Unlike other items, which fall under the general classification 
of polishes, these are designed or formulated to deposit eventually 
an opaque, heat-resistant solid in the form of a film. Graphite 
has properties which adapt it to this purpose, and the high 
polishing forms could be applied with a fibrous applicator to 
degreased stove parts. This has not been attempted, probably 
because the fluffy nature of graphite would cause it to dis- 
tribute through the surrounding air and onto many parts where 
it is not desired. For some industrial uses, where it is mixed 
and used at once, graphite is stirred into viscous sodium silicate 
solutions and applied with due precautions for the strong 
alkaline nature of the product. Recently sodium silicate solu- 
tions, with graphite dispersed therein, have become available for 
this purpose. These can be shipped in tin lined cans. 

However, graphite is usually dispersed in liquid, paste and 
semi-solid vehicles of an organic nature, which after applica- 
tion are burned off leaving behind the graphite interspersed with 
amorphous carbon from the vehicle. 

Graphite possesses the peculiar property, not possessed by 
other finely divided solids, of adhering tenaciously to smooth 
surfaces upon which it is rubbed. This may be attributed to 
the shape and nature of the particles, which are plates of an 
oily nature and rubbing under pressure distributes and flattens 
them into a film. It is eventually burned off and lost by 
abrasion. 


Artificial Graphite 


Although some artificial graphite is available as a by-product 
from electric furnace operations, the majority of it is essen- 
tially a mineral, which is mined and refined to obtain the maxi- 
mum carbon content, maximum percentage of flakes and smallest 
particle size. 

The uninitiated is usually amazed at the enormous number of 
grades of graphite for sale by producers, ranging from five to 
seventy cents per pound. The specifications are carbon content 
and particle size with no data upon the ratio of flakes to amor- 
phous carbon. However, those listed under high polish by reli- 
able producers are usually the more expensive and should be 
chosen for satisfactory stove polishes. 
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Chemical Industries 


The formulae listed below contain rather high contents of 
binder which is burned off, but they are of a consistency which 
promotes ease of application and are what the public wants. 


Liquid Form 
1. Asphalt (by=prodtct): scciseecccesesee eens vr 
ASSDMaltCRTISONKE)) sic sivcia.c sicts ctas Selo meters 6. 
PrN aTNIN Ri tie cas an eittevei basis erm eae area 10. 
Naphtha ‘CVamolne) asc kccsesiesces cae 20 
PaO Mee + £ mecneeasiens Ac Rte eee Pesan 20. 
Carbo téteachloride: 5 occkcctec ic ddevcseds 25s 
Nigrosifie (CO sOlUuDle@)) ~dsce cine ceies oiaediee a: 


The natural asphalt is first crushed and heated until it can 
be stirred; then the by-product asphalt is poured in and heating 
continued until a homogeneous liquid results. The paraffin is 
then added, and after it has melted, the container is removed 
from the flame and the naphtha stirred in. When it is homo- 
geneous the black liquid is passed through a screen to remove 
coarse minerals always present in gilsonite. In the meantime, 
the graphite and nigrosine are soaking in the carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, and when both containers are at room temperature, the con- 
tents are mixed and are ready for packaging. In view of the 
fact that graphite forms aggregates or lumps in mixtures, where 
water.is absent, it might settle to the bottom upon long standing 
and not be redispersed with vigorous shaking. However, the 
paraffins present in this mixture have a thickening effect and 
offset settling. 


ME SACS ar ised meesesnees tiseaencee ae 
DLOHIAR: VV ax (CREO) o.53,5.5.65 80s cesseeeces Di 
ee ) ree vo 
IN hock cnlicensetsennseresed ile 
WAERE. etic cae sient eee ee eae 70. 
PNR 0 scare Sie dels sho da Bla Se oies bos 3: 
GONE onset Soe ee area 12, 
EANANIN MLN UCIC oes SiS) eos ate areata ero 3 


It is obvious that this is an emulsion of montan wax and 
naphtha in water with a rosin soap as an emulsifier. The nigro- 
sine, lamp black, graphite and a salt of sodium will be deposited 
after heat is applied. It cannot be classed as fire-proof because 
naphtha and water are evaporating during and after applica- 
tion. It is one of the less expensive types which must be 
sold in glass containers, because its alkaline reaction would soon 
corrode tin lined iron cans. 

The caustic soda is dissolved in ten parts of the water speci- 
fied, and the rosin is passed through a sieve into this solution 
which should be kept at or near 100° F. The wax is melted 
over boiling water or by steam: the naphtha is added and heat- 
ing continued until a liquid results. This can then be poured 
slowly into the warm soap solution with constant stirring. 

The water soluble nigrosine, graphite and lamp black are 
stirred into the balance of the water, which is at 100° F., and 
when all lumps are broken up, the wax emulsion is added with 
vigorous agitation. 


Paste Form 


We cfs) ote 2) | cl, a eee ee a Ete Re 24. 
REE RECO se i's aig Dic wicicrs erepavalavtrere <ve-oierayela euler 24. 
PeProus StlTate .... sésnw acre aide RersRiatiaw eis 6. 
WVAROE Act Seances sedis So arch oaenoe a 46. 


This is one of the oldest types of iron polish and is based 
upon the principle, that the acid present from the hydrolysis 
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of the ferrous sulfate will etch a smooth iron surface sufficiently 
to produce a rough surface, upon which the black pigments will 
adhere very firmly. Being in paste form, more water may be 
added from time to time to make it more workable, and after 
heat is applied to the polished part, water and decomposition 
products of sulfuric acid are evolved. This cannot be packaged 
in tin lined cans and is recommended only for industrial use, 
because oxides of sulfur in the home are injurious, but in indus- 
try good ventilation is usually provided. 


Paste Form 


2 Maeaitith: Wat «sore cusseseeen deeded es dees 10. 
Wancelipar Wao Soksnn'dsseaeameranteetes 10. 
CEPA Gre rN eN cau hav ee anneal we reuaases 20. 
Naplithas .(vatnolime): cs .cc wide cee cas Oe 
AVONGEE Ole eras oo ances aacawd tee wow aks ¥ 


The waxes are melted by hot water or steam and poured into 
the naphtha, which has been heated to the same temperature as 
the wax and in a similar manner. 

The graphite and perfume oil are stirred into this and kept 
hot until a smcoth slurry results, when heating can be stopped. 
When cooling has proceeded to the point where stirring is diffi- 
cult, the mixture, still plastic, can be poured into tin cans to 
cool and set. 

Stick Form 


Be “OZORGENC 2.6268 sinew 6 calico ea eeue Neleas 30. 
CONS WHEE 9s, fs Soci aie en camanehes euawere 1S. 
ROSEN ierte Se SARIN RE Se Ue Wa 10. 
SAGUOE Oli nd Savon sande ini en ae Se ae ee 5: 
Meat cRN NIN or te Cis re roe eto ee rae iad a eS oa: 
Catbor DIAC s..6cieicnsceteesees Riaraeiaas 9. 


The rosin and castor oil mixture is stirred over direct heat 
until a clear liquid results, which is poured into the waxes 
which have been melted by hot water or steam heat. The pig- 
ments are stirred in, heating is continued, and when a smooth 
cream results the heating is stopped and cooling allowed to 
proceed until viscous. Then it can be poured into cold molds 
of the hinge type. These sticks need only wrapping with a 


label, and the first cost to the producer is’ lessened. 
9 


Z., Resite (tila Perena) secs. cenaieesivecwwnes 14. 
ROS? (COlIOBHONY)) 6ccoccceectwuesawenees 14. 
MAPICS cio erearciea oto wa eticsae Seance ie ee 
IANO ILACHE oR os dates canner uaway 14. 
SAGER Eee eat coca yn eeledal ne ne one wanes 7. 
Naohtha: Gvarnolne)> <icccccctwassenteccce Ze 


This is produced in a manner exactly similar to the one in 
stick form described in the previous paragraph. 

In conclusion it may be well to add that this class of com- 
pounds has received no attention in the journals in the past 
thirty years, and it is clear that such a condition will not last 
long, because all that is needed are binders or vehicles which 
will volatilize and be effective in lower concentrations than the 
waxes and asphalts mentioned above. Naturally such vehicles, 
if chosen from the synthetic store-house, in which there is an 
abundance, must not have toxic effects in them or their decom- 
position products. 


Protection for Welded Surfaces 


Glyptal No. 1294 has been announced by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., for prevention of the adhesion of weld 
spatter to metals which are to be welded. This material, which 
can be used without harm on any metal surface, including 
polished stainless steel, will not produce carbon to make the 
weld hard or brittle, nor will it reduce ductility. Likewise, it 
will not give off smoke to fog up the atmosphere, and it will 
not form gas pockets or cause the weld to be porous. On 
surfaces which are to be painted, this material further serves 
as an excellent priming coat. In addition, it prevents the 
forming of rust on steel in storage yards. This is particularly 
important if the steel is to be subsequently welded. 
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Waterproofing Products 


Two new waterproofing compounds, Ranetite bonding com- 
pound and Ranetite No. VVV cement waterproofing, have 
been added to the line of Ranetite Mfg. Co., 1917 So. B’way, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sheet Iron Cleaner 


A product of interest to the porcelain enamel industry is 
Pemco Cleaner, for cleaning most mineral or vegetable oils 
from sheet iron commonly used for stamping or drawing opera- 
tions. Manufacturer, Porcelain Enamel & Mig. Co., Balto., 
claims it cleans well because its action soapifies and emulsifies. 
It makes the cleaning of a new batch of cleaner 100 per cent. 
efficient immediately. 


Deopacifying Agent 

A deopacifying agent, known as Pemco Unifier, has been 
announced by Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Balto. It will 
correct the color of second and third coat enamel, thereby 
giving a perfect match in reworks—free of a specky finish. 


Protective Coating 


Protex, a new latex compound, developed by American Anode 
Co., can be sprayed on white shoes, automobile fenders, refrig- 
erators, instrument panels, etc., to form a soft tough film, which 
is said to protect the surface against scratches or chipping dur- 
ing further processing or shipping. After serving its pro- 
tective purpose, it can be easily stripped from the object on 
which it has been sprayed. Firm is located at Akron, O. 


Metal Coating 


A coating of a thin layer of iron can be deposited on 
aluminum or an aluminum alloy by immersion in a bath con- 
taining ferrous chloride hexahydrate and commercial, 35-38 per 
cent., hydrochloric acid, preferably in equal proportions, at a 
temperature above 80°C., preferably 92-95° C. It is then 
electroplated ; first, with a thin layer of nickel, nickel-copper or 
other nickel alloy and then with a thicker layer of chromium. 
Specification 476,720 of Dr. Finckh, Ges., mentioned in Chemical 
Age, July 2, 1938, p. 6. 


Cleaner for Aluminum Engine Castings 


The self-emulsifying solvent, Gunk, recently introduced by 
Curran Cerp., Malden, Mass., is said to possess the properties 
of degreasing and leaving aluminum engine castings with a 
new silver-white appearance without any chemical effect, etch- 
ing, or loss of weight of the metal. 


Dry Powdered Fungicides 


In the production of dry powdered fungicides for spraying 
and dusting vegetation, a zeolite is formed from gelling mix- 
tures of sodium-silicate and sodium-aluminate or aluminum- 
sulfate solutions and a solution of a copper salt such as the 
sulfate, the reagents being used in such proportions that the 
zeolite contains non-exchangeable copper in more than equi- 
molecular ratio to the alumina, and that the molecular propor- 
tion of silica is equal to, or greater than, that of the alumina 
and copper oxide taken together. The copper salt may be added 
at any time prior to final drying of the gel, and the reaction 
mixture preferably has a substantially neutral reaction. The 
final gel is dried, washed, and comminuted to a fine powder, 
drying being effected preferably in two stages, the partially 
dried gel being granulated in water, then washed, drying being 
completed before grinding. The copper content of the gel may 
be increased by adding alkali to the neutral gel and then further 
copper sulfate. In the examples the gels may contain per mo]. Al.Os 
from 1.2 to 10.4 mols. CuO and from 2.83 to 12.5 mols. SiOs. 
E.P. 484,115, reported in Chemical Trade Journal, July 29, 1938, 
p. 108. 
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Modeling Clay 


Manufacturers of molded articles in many lines of production, 
whether from synthetic resins of plastic composition, metals, 
glass, or similar materials, frequently desire to visualize the 


finished product and make necessary changes before undertak- 
ing to produce the items in quantity. The Glycerine Producers’ 
Association, according to Ceramic Age, Sept., ’38, p. 86, points 
out that a simple inexpensive, yet permanently plastic modeling 
clay for such usage is readily made by mixing glycerine with 
clay and adding petrolatum to give the desired consistency. 
This clay may be used also for the usual artistic purposes and 
for making impressions of objects. 


Protective Coatings 

A line of protective coatings for solving painting problems 
peculiar to the pulp and paper industry is announced by X-Pando 
Corp., 43-15 Thirty-Sixth st., Long Island City, N. Y. These 
coatings are highly resistant to acid and fume conditions and are 
very successful in application to beaters. They can be applied 
to any surface, including metal or wood, that has been cleaned 
thoroughly of all loose particles; and produce a smooth finished 
surface with no “lift.” The base for these coatings is made 
from fused fossil gums rather than linseed oil. The line, known 
as Manotox, includes three products, one a transparent water- 
proofing designated as X-Pandoseal Formula “B,” and the other 
two as F-68 and B-92, respectively. F-68 is supplied in white, 
black, gray, green and red colors; while B-92 comes in brown 
only. 


Metal Rustproofing Agent 


A metal rustproofing agent, ¢.g., for browning gun barrels 
and gun parts, includes a liquid produced by nitriting an alkyl 
derivative of a cyclic alcohol by means of an acid and an inor- 
ganic nitrite and, after the reaction is complete, adding a 
solvent for the organic nitrite and filtering. Rustproofing mate- 
rial may consist of about 3 per cent. of the liquid so formed 
together with water and one or more metallic salts. In an 
example, 2-methylcyclohexanol is mixed with sodium nitrite and 
water and to the mixture, which is agitated vigorously, a mix- 
ture of 1 part of pure sulfuric acid and 2 parts of water is added, 
resultant liquid being cooled continuously until the reaction is 
complete. Methylated spirit is then added and the liquid filtered. 
Filtrate may be mixed with a saturated solution of ferrous 
sulfate, a solution of antimony chloride, copper sulfate, and 
water to form a rustproofing material. 
and polished 


The metal is cleaned 


with lime water before material is applied. 


Specification 476,006 mentioned in Chemical Age, July 2, 1938. 





New Creosote Paint 


A new paint, developed for covering crevsoted wood block 
flooring, product of Reilly Tar and Chemical Corp., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., is said to provide a coating that will form an effective 
seal through which neither pitch nor creosote can penetrate. 
New product, known as Reilly Creocote Paint, according to 
company, provides a dry, hard bright finish which is highly 
resistant to abrasion and wear and impervious to oils and dilute 
acids. It is available in five attractive colors: green, yellow, 
red, black and brown. Factory aisles and fire danger zones are 
given improved visibility for increased production and safety for 
workers. Its use prevents tracking pitch or oil into adjoining 
offices from factory floors. Product makes possible use of creo- 
soted wood block floors where they have never been used 
before. All the advantages of long wear, silence and comfort in 
wood block floors are now available for practically every type 
of private and public buildings. It can be used to increase the 
visibility of creosoted poles along highways, and its use is sug- 
gested on creosoted guard-rail and structural timbers. 


Rubber Concrete 


Ucrete rubber concrete for paths, floors, roads, roofs, play- 
grounds, tennis courts, etc., comprises a mixture of special rub- 
ber solution and concrete powder, supplied separately so that 
the user can obtain the desired physical properties in the finished 
product. Various intermediate combinations of the properties 
of both rubber and concrete may be obtained by varying pro- 
portions of the two components. When mixed, product is 
plastic and can be molded by hand or machine into any desired 
shape. It also can be applied with a trowel, and the finished 
product can be cut, sawed, or drilled. As the new composition 
sets like cement, it is not dependent upon evaporation, accord- 
ing to India Rubber World, Sept. 1, 1938, p. 48. With strong 
adhesive properties ‘“Ucrete”’ will adhere to glass or smooth 
metals, making it suitable as a jointless lining for tanks. Owing 
to its rubber content, the new material can be used for water- 


proofing purposes and may be applied to a wet surface. 


Synthetic Leader Material 


A synthetic leader material for fishing tackle leaders, designed 
to fill the place occupied by Spanish gut, is being manufactured 
by du Pont and fabricated into leaders by Lyon & Coulson, 
Buffalo, N. Y. At present filament is being tested by fabricators 
and a few sportsmen to determine its suitability for tackle. 
Preliminary tests indicate the material is equal in strength to 
Spanish gut of equal size; it does not swell in water, and 
resists fraying and cracking. If tests confirm the material's 
adaptability for the purpose, it is expected that it will be 
available to anglers next season. 





Effect of Repeated Weather Exposure on Moisture-Excluding Effectiveness of Various Varnishes (Hunt)7+ 


Amount of moisture absorbed after 


Varnish Orig. 6 12 18 
Phenolic 
Resin Spar 1.43 1.81 1.05 ERR 
Spar 1 27.30 26.48 22.65 21.70 
age re“ 23501 ans 42.00 38.75 
re 44.48 44.48 47.60 16.86 
eae 32.84 39.32 43.90 14.00 
gee 43.10 37.42 44.25 13.81 
era 20.10 21.60 37.90 17.43 
stiees 25.70 24.95 29.80 31.80 
eee 19.90 24.38 31.70 23.70 


* Still in test after 78 weeks 
** Discontinued due to failure 


weather exposures of various times in weeks (g. per sq. ft.) 


24 30 48 54 66 78 
2.28 2.48 4.10 4.0 5.03 11.71* 
wee 27.80 i noe ate 

27.70 si : 
= ere eee . . . 

43.05 sing ; sare 

50.10 sina es ete more 

18.00 21.60 31.60 +e pace axed 

23:51 30.65 sib Boe Sere : 

36.00 37.70 ne siete ieee aie 


It is interesting to note that the average original moisture absorption through the eight non-phenolic varnishes is over twenty 


times greater than through the phenolic spar. 


Also, after 48 weeks exposure all but the latter have failed completely. 


The 


phenolic spar after 78 weeks outside exposure is still in good condition and has much better resistance than any of the others had 


originally and is still in good condition. 





N. Y. Museum of Science and Industry. 
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+ Table taken from address, “Synthetic Resins That Fortify Paints and Varnishes,” 


Chemical Industries 


delivered recently by Robt. J. Moore, Bakelite Corp., at 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 
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WONDER WALL BRO-KADE 
04,422 404,190 408,643 106,37 
364,357. Pylam Products Co., New York preservative compound for industrial use; 405,669. Scholler Brothers, Ine., Phila., 
City; Apr. 29, ’35; dyes and bleaching mate- use since Apr., '37. Pa.; Apr, 23, ’38; textile soap and cleaner 
rials; use since Feb., 1932. 405,935. Albert C. S. Raymond (Cham- for painted, enameled, lacquered and varn- 
367,186. Ditto, Ine., Chicago, Ill.; July pion Products Co.), Orange, Mass.; May 2, ished surfaces; use since May 28, °37 
12, 38; solvent for duplicating machines; use 38; cleansing preparation for household, 405,306. John J. Markman, Washington, 
since Oct. 25, ’34. laundry and dairy use; use since Nov. 1, ’37. D. C.; Apr. 15, '38; artificial ice; use since 
391,521. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 404,190. Standard Enamel and _ Paint Apr. 9, "38. 

Mich.; Apr. 19, ’37; ethyl cellulose; use since Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mar. 17, ’38; paint; 405,542. Charles Scott Althouse (Althouse 
Feb. 9, ’37. use since May 10, °34. Chemical Co.), Reading, Pa.; Apr. 21h, °38; 
391,746. Columbia Refining Co., Long Is- 402,497. Fiba-Seal Chemicals, Inc., Hobo- dyes and dyestuffs; use since June, 1929 
land City, N. Y.; Apr. 23, ’37; motor lubri- ken, N. J.; Jan. 29, ’38; waterproofing prep- 405,544. Charles Scott Althouse (Althouse 
cating oils and greases; use since Jan. 15, ’37. aration for wood, brick, stucco, ete.; use Chemical Co.), Reading, Pa.; Apr. 21, °38; 
395,000. Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; July Since Apr., ’37. dyes and dyestuffs; use since Nov., 1936 
8, ’37; mineral lubricating oils and fuel oils 402,498. Fiba-Seal Chemicals, Inc., Hobo- 405,565. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; Apr 
for diesel engines; use since Jan., 1935. ken, N. J.; Jan. 29, '38; waterproofing prep- 21, ’38; lubricating oils and greases; use 

396,734. Cook Paint & Varnish Co., North aration for silk, rayons, cellulose fabrics, since Nov. 23, ’37. 
Kansas City, Mo.; Aug. 25, ’37; paints; use canvas, etc.; use since Apr., ’37. : 405,988. Hart Products Corp., New York 
since Apr. 11, ‘37. 402,733. Master Brands, Tne. (Zoro Co.), City; May 4, ’38; soaps and soap prepara- 
397,170. Jarrett Co.. New York City: Chicago, Ill. ; Feb. 5, ’38; toilet bowl deodor- tions; use since Jan. 13, "36 
Sept. 7, °37; for pitch, tar, bituminous mate- ant; use since Jan. 2, ’38. é ; 406,026. Metals Disintegrating Company, 
rials for compounding rubber, and asphalt; , £03,641. Cosden Petroleum Corp., Fort Inc., Union, N. J.; May 5, '38; flaked dis- 
first use since Jan. 1, 1898. Worth, Tex.; Mar. 3, 138; lubrication oils, integrated metal for use as paint pigments; 
402,458. Anderson Company, Gary, Ind.; cup grease, transmission , and differential agi ptste: Apr. 15, °31. , : , 
Jan. 29, ’38; cleaner for windshields and shill fh ee Jan. 1, °36. 406,613. J R. Watkins Co. Winona 
other glass surfaces; use since Dec. 3, ’37. 405,541. Charles Scott Althouse (Althouse Minn.; May 21, °’38; lubricating oils; use 


paciae i Be .  seeeee Chemical Co.), Reading, Pa.; Apr. 21, ’38; since Dec., 1930. 
eae eee "er pce genes Me = dyes and dyestuffs; use since March, 35. 406,571. Bro-Kade Wall Finish Co., Mil- 


: ‘ 403,643. Cosden Petroleum Corp., For waukee, Wis.; May 20, °38; paints and 
floor coverings, textiles, glass, metal, etc., and Worth, Tex.; Mar. 3, 38: gasoline. ye tg varnishes: use since May 1, ’38 
for laundry purposes, eS ee Aug. 5, 1922. kerosene, motor fuel oil; use since Jan. 1, 36. 406,134. Milton  S. Hurwitz, Seattle, 
400,675. American Disinfecting Co., Inc., 403,642. Cosden Petroleum Corp., Fort Wash.; May 9, ’°38; lubricating oil; use 
Sedalia, Mo.; Dec. 10, 37; preparation for Worth, Tex.; Mar. 3, ’38; gasoline, benzine since Feb. 1, ’38. 
surfacing, dressing, polishing, and finishing kerosene, motor fuel oil: use since Jan. 1. ‘36. 406,717. I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
ge eg — liquid wax for floors, etc. ; 404,310. Goyescas Corp., New York City; Germany; May 25, '38; synthetie rubber and 
se since lvyao. ; Mar. 21, '38; for soap; use since Feb. 28, ’38. like materials; use since Apr. 26, ‘52. 
£01,333. _ J. Cohen & Son, Peoria, Il. ; 404,589. ‘kane Mancuso, Kansas City, 406,725. Logan Bulk Filling Station, Inc., 
Dec. 29, ’37; gasoline; use since Dec. 15, '37. Mo.; Mar. 25, '38; bleach, disinfectant, Logan, Ohio; May 25, ’°38; gasoline and 
402,088. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, germicide, deodorant, water remover, etc.; lubricating oils and greases; use since May 
Mich.; Jan. 19, ’38; methyl cellulose; use use since Mar. 1, ’35. ; : 1, '34. 
since Jan. 7, ‘38. 404,675. F. Marty & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 406,784. Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Wil- 


403,214. Louisville Cement Co., Louisville, far. 30. 


*38; hand dipped candles; use since mington, Del.; May 26, °38; gasoline and 





Ky.; Feb. 19, 738; Portland cement; use Jan. 1, '37. lubricating oils; use since May 2, ’38 
since Dec. 24, '37. 404,339. E. L. Wilson (NuWay Battery 406,939. Patek & Co., San Francisco, 
402,496. Fiba-Seal Chemicals, Inc., Hobo- Service Co.), Jamaica, N. Y.; Mar. 21, 38; Calif.; May 31, ’38; chlorinated hydrocarbons 
ken, N. J.; Jan. 29, ’38; waterproofing or battery compounds for rejuvenating batteries; used as dry cleaning solvents; use since Oct. 
— use since Oct. 15, ’'31. 1, *36. 
7 Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 405,974. Universal Atlas Cement Co., Chi- 407,020. General Paint & Varnish Co., 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, cago, Ill.; May 3, ’38; Portland cement; use Chicago, Ill.; June 2, ’38; paints, varnishes, 
Aug. 23 through week Sept. 13, inclusive. since Apr. 25, ’38. and paint enamels; use since 1928. 
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407,023. J. Leon Kahn (Novotex Labs.), 
Washington, D. C.; June 2, '38; preparation 
for stiffening, preserving, and fulling textiles; 
use since May 25, '38. 

407,152. Madison 
Mont.; June 6, °'38; 
since May 10, ‘38. 

407,109. Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; June 4, '38; paints, enamels, stains, 
lacquers, varnishes; use since Aug., 1933. 

407,058. H. B. Davis Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
June 3, ‘38; paints, enamels, stains, etc.; 
use since Sept. 28, '27. 

407,167. Universal Atlas Cement Co., Chi 
cago, Ill.; June 6, '38; Portland cement; use 
since May 6, ’38. 

407,238. National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York City; June 8, '38; protective 
oxidizing agent and kier-boiling assistant for 


& Son, Great Falls, 
dance floor wax; use 


407,611. Warwick Chemical Co., West 
Warwick, R. I.; June 17, ’38; textile dyeing 
and printing assistant; use since June 1, ’38. 

407,583. Albert E. Cloutier (Dresol Chem- 
ical Co.), Fall River, Mass.; June 17, °38; 
water softener and bleaching preparation for 
clothes, dishes, etc.; use since May 15, '38. 

407,615. French Renovating Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; June 16, ’38; dyes; use since 
Oct. 1, 1910. 

407,641. Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa.; 
June 18, ’38; printing paste for printing tex- 
tiles; use since June 16, ’38. 

407,675. Kleso Mfg. Co., New York City; 
June 20, ’38; cleaner for Venetian blinds; 
use since Apr. 4, ’38. 

407,760. Margaret B. McGill, Seattle, 
Wash.; June 22, ’38; garden fertilizers; use 
since May 9, ’38. 


dyed and printed materials; use since Mar. 407,773. Tarr & Wonson, Gloucester, 

7, ’38. Mass.; June 22, ’38; marine finishes; use 
407,252. Weast Brothers, Landis, N. C.; since Mar., 1934. 

June 8, ’38; varnish; use since June 6, ’'38. 408,069. Marietta 


407,362. Celluloid Corp., Newark, N. J.; 
June 11, '38; chemical substance for use as 
a lubricant, in gas filtering media, and for 
production of other chemical compounds or 
derivatives; use since May 13, ’38. 

407,427. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.; June 13, '38; dry cleaning solvent; 
use since June 1, ‘38. 


Paint & Color Co., 
Marietta, Ohio; June 30, ’38; clear varnishes, 
lacquers, and paint enamels; use since May, 
1938. 

407,855. Erlo Prods., Inc., Muncie, Ind.; 
June 24, ’38; soap flakes-chips, and washing 
powders; use since June 6, ’38. 

407,992. H. D. Roosen Oo., 


Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; June 28, °88; 


ink compounds; use 


407,462. General Chemical Co., New York since May 24, '38. 
City; June 14, '38; lime; use since Jan., 408,070. Herman J. Moskowitz, Mount 
1880. Vernon, N. Y.; June 30, ’38; preparation for 
407,463. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- removing adhesive tape; use since May 30, 
ton, Del.; June 14, ’38; synthetic resinous 38. 
material used as an adhesive for binding 408,085. Bell Company, Ine. (Flare 
pigments to paper, cloth to cloth, etc. Labs.), Chicago, Ill.; July 1, ’38; liquid 


407,508. Surface-Proofing Prods., Inc., 
New York City; June 15, ’38; sound deaden- 
ing and moisture resisting composition in 
nature of a paint; use since Mar. 11, ‘38. 

407,509. Surface-Proofing 
York City; June 15, '38; corrosion-resistant 
paint; use since May 16, ‘38. 

407,561. Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa.; 
June 16, 38; insecticides, fungicides, disin- 
fectants; use since May 26, '38. 


408 


radiator cement, radiator rust preventative- 
cleaner, hydraulic brake fluid, and similar 
industrial specialties; use since Apr. 14, '38. 


408,086. Bell Company, Ine. (Flare 
Prods., New Labs.), Chicago, Ill.; July 1, ’38; glass shel- 
lac, paint and varnish remover, automobile 


polishes and cleaners, and similar items; use 
since Apr. 14, ’'38. 

408,088. Bell Co. (Flare Labs.), Chicago, 
Ill.; July 1, ’38; fabric cleaner, dry cleaner, 
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metal polish, wax cleaning compound for auto- 
mobiles, and like industrial specialties; use 
since Apr. 14, ’38. 

408,162. I. F. lLaucks, Ine., Seattle, 
Wash.; July 2, ’38; glue; use since June 23, 
38. 

408,167. Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa.; 
July 2, ’38; insecticides, fungicides, and dis- 
infectants; use since June 20, ’38. 

408,181. American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa.; July 5, ’38; preparations to 
stimulate growth of plants and germination 
of seeds; use since June 8, ’38. 

408,212. Standard Alcohol Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; July 5, ’38; cleaning fluid; use 
since 1925. 

408,290. Thomas Chem. Co., New York 
City; July 7, ’38; jewelry cleaner; use since 
June 28, °88. 

408,333. ©. M. Kimball Co., Everett, 
Mass.; July 9, '38; window cleaning and 
windshield cleaning preparation; use since 
Dec. 14, °87. 

408,389. Marion Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
eago, Ill.; July 11, ’38; non-inflammable 
liquid cleaning composition for leather, all 
types of fabrics, Venetian blinds, shades, and 
all general household cleaning uses; use since 
1929. 

408,404. Tex-Ite Prods. Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; July 11, ’38; soap powder; use since 
Apr. 5, ’38. 

408,431. William Edwin Miller (Zip Mfg. 
Co.), Oklahoma City, Okla.; July 12, °38; in- 
secticide and hair oil, pure glycerine, castor 
oil, concentrated bluing, mineral oil; use since 
June, °35. 

408,494. Columbia Products Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; July 14, ’38; cleaner for all 
types of China plumbing fixtures; use since 
July 5, '38. 

408,502. Independent Starch Co., New 
York City; July 14, ’38; laundry starches; 
use since Feb. 20, 1908. 

408,506. Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; July 14, ’38; paints, stains, lac- 
quers, varnishes; use since June 20, ’'38. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF 
PHOSPHOLEUM 


Description and Color Practically water- 
white viscous liquid 

Viscosity 2000 sec. @ 85° C. 

(Saybolt Universal) 700 sec. @ 125° C. 

Specific Gravity dl C. — 2.060 

: ays 100° C. — 1.983 

CW ater at 36.1 ©) jane @ 1.960 

Crystallizing Point No crystallization 
at -50° C, 
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PROSPHOLEUM is the trade name for Monsanto 


Tetra Phosphoric Acid, a high strength phosphoric 
acid analogous to the oleums of sulfurie acid. It 
has a P.O; content of 83% compared with 55% 
for the ordinary 75% ortho phosphoric acid of 
commerce. The P5,0; content corresponds to the 
formula HigP,O,3 and the acid contains no water 


except that of chemical combination. 


PHOSPHOLEUM is practically a water-white 
viscous liquid which does not crystallize at a tem- 


perature as low as -50° C. 


This acid of high P50; content lends itself readily to 
the preparation of organic phosphates: can be used 
as a dehydrating agent; and permits development 
of processes heretofore retarded because of a lack 
6f suitable phosphoric acid of comparable strength. 


A sample of MONSANTO PHOSPHOLEUM will be 


seat to you on request for your experimentation. 





Monsanto Lhemical Lompany 
Sr. Louis,.U.S.A. 


New York « Chicago * Boston * Birmingham 
Charlotte * Detroit + Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Montreal 


Monsanto Phosphates Include: 


Mono Sodium Phosphate Mono Ammonium Phosphate 
Di Sodium Phosphate Di Ammonium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Sodium Pyrophosphate Di Calcium Phosphate 


Tri Calcium Phosphate 






ST Louis, US, 
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~~ BICHROMATE OF SODA 
BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
CHROMATE OF SODA 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK 
Sole Selling Agents for 


STANDARD CHROMATE DIVISION 


Diamond Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 
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Dr. W. J. Podbielniak, Dr. C. S. Boruff. technical 
Podbielniak Industrial Re- . director, Hiram Walker & 
search & Engineering Labs. we Sons 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, Purdue 
University, and Mrs. Hass 


The A. Cc. &. 


at Milwaukee 


Dr. Arthur B. Lamb, 
Harvard University, 
editor, Journal of the 
A. 62S; 


Dr. Frank C. 
Whitmore, pres- 
ident, A.C.S 


Dr. Arthur M. 
Dr. Peter Buswell, Univer- 
Firemen sity of Ilinots 


yr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary, A.C.S., 
and Dr, Gustavus J. Fsselen, consultant 
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Dr. George F. Rugar, Hooker 
Electrochemical, and Dr. Donald 
Price, National Oil Products 















More 





Milwaukee 


Shots 


Dr. Herbert H. 
Willard, Univer- ; 
sity of Michigan Dr. Hal Walters 
Moseley, Tulane 
University, presi- 
dent, New Or- 
leans Academy of 
Sciences 




















W. W. Winship, 
manager, Thermal 


Dr. C. W. Rippie, Syndicate, Ltd 


Solvay Sales Corp. 








M. L. Blanc, 
president, and 

J. L. Wilmotte, 

secretary, In- 

dustrial Sales 

Corp. 

Dr: We Se 
Read, Rutgers 
University 






) _ 
Photos by Cameraman E. L. Luaces 
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SHARPLEs 


*Pentasol (Pure Amy! Alcohol) : Se a : § ; 7 
*Pent-Acetate (100% Amy]l) ie 3 \ 
Normal Butyl Carbinol ‘ MARK 
Isobutyl Carbinol SOLVENTS 


Sec-Butyl Carbinol i. 
Methyl Propyl Carbinol en «va ' 
Diethyl Carbinol — 
Dimethyl] Ethyl Carbinol he @ 
Tertiary Amyl Alcohol “M4 ® 
*Pentaphen Sid, / 
(p-Tertiary Amy] Phenol) eC. 
Diamyl Phenol 
Ortho Amy] Phenol 
Monoamylamine 
Diamylamine 
Triamylamine L ) Frequently a veil of uncertainty and doubt 


n-Monobutylamine enshrouds the trail of chemical research. 
n-Dibutylamine : 





Sharples Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


n-Tributylamine 
Monoamyl Naphthalene assist in removing this veil. Through their 
Diamyl Naphthalene 


use in processes and formulations, industry 
Polyamyl Naphthalenes 


Mixed Amy] Naphthalenes produces finer lacquers, better and more 


Normal Amy] Chloride efficient flotation reagents, cleansing com- 
Normal Butyl Chloride 


Mixed Amy] Chlorides 4 
Dichloropentanes 4 corrosion inhibitors, rubber and textiles. 
Amyl Mercaptan Consult with us regarding the Sharples 
Diamyl Sulphide é 

*Pentalarm 4 
Amylenes f useful for your problem. A booklet describ- 
Diamylene 


- pounds, insecticides, fungicides, plasticizers, 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals which may be 


ing many of the properties, characteristics 
Amy] Benzenes 


Diamy] Ether and uses of these compounds will be mailed 


SEMI-COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
*Trade Mark Registered 


SHARPLES #& SOLVENTS 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP., 23rd and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


promptly on request. 
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New Squibb Institute for Medical Research at New Brunswick, N. J., which will be dedicated this month, One hundred rooms 
in the model $750,000 laboratory building will be immediately utilized by a staff of scientists assembled from leading institutions of 


the United States and foreign countries. 





The first annual Dow Dry Cleaning Distributors Conference, sponsored by Dow Chemical Company, was held in 


Midland, Michigan, last month, and was attended by eighty delegates from all over the U.S. During the three-day 


convention plans were presented for an intensive 1938-39 merchandising campaign 


+ ~~ 


Photograph, Courtesy ‘‘The Charleston Mail.” 
Science and fun vie at Carbide outing—the use of chemicals in extinguishing fires was dramatized by a fire-fighting contest, 
which was a feature of the recent annual outing held by Carbide & Carbon for employees of their South Charleston plant. 
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uring the middle 
D of the last century, 
when soda was made 
almost wholly by the 
Le Blanc process, vari- 
ous patents were taken 
out for the manufacture 
of soda by another pro- 
cess, now known as the 
ammonia-soda_ process. 
This process, which 
made use of chemical 
reactions made known 
years before by John 
Thom, a Glasgow chem- 
ist, and by others was 
gradually developed 
until by the close of the 
century it had largely 
replaced the Le Blanc 
process. 








Part of Early European Soda Plant 


It is the ammonia-soda process, refined to the last degree, by 
which COLUMBIA Soda Ash is made. From the start this process 
found favor due to its relative simplicity, iower cost, and to the high 
degree of purity of the soda ash produced. This purity approaches 


the absolute in soda ash bearing the COLUMBIA trade-mark. 


COLUMBIA 


Tes COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION — 


BARBERTON + OHIO 3 








) NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
mit Sts EGUES PITTSEURGH CINCINNATI 
Aucune CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
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Mark your calendar for Friday and Satur- 
day, October 21 and 22, 1938, to attend 
the Third Annual Meeting and Golf 
Tournament of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., at Skytop Lodge, 
Skytop, Pa. 






















Triple- Acting Stearates 





In the making of paints and varnishes, 
stearates are used as flatting agents, as 
water-repellents, and as suspension me- 
diums to prevent settling of heavy pig- 
ments. The unique properties of these 
chemicals particularly fit them to these 
as well as to many other industrial 


uses. 


Let the ACID-BASE RATIO 
GOVERN YOUR USE OF STEARATES 


Mallinckrodt Stearate Research increasingly shows the importance of 
the acid-base ratio when oils and solvents are treated with Aluminum 
Stearate. The three new grades (mono-, di-, and tri-acid) provide the 
complete range of acid-base ratios, to facilitate the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, waterproofing materials, greases, and a wide variety 
of similar products. 





The mounting popularity of Mallinckrodt Stearates attests their 
quality. They are carefully manufactured to definite chemical stand- 
ards, assuring uniformity of each successive lot. Complete data on 
chemical and physical characteristics and uses of Mallinckrodt Stearates 
will be gladly sent to you on request. 


Numbered among these useful chemicals are:— 


5 GRADES OF ALUMINUM STEARATE 
2 GRADES OF CALCIUM STEARATE 
2CGCRADES OF ZINC STEARATE 


Each grade has its own unique properties. 


Industrial-Pharmaceutical Price List Sent on Request 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


2nd and Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


72 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
MONTREAL TORONTO 








rt - 


= Silke, | 








ALUMINUM STEARATE 


TECHNICAL D. 





MALLINCKRODT C CAL WORKS 
SAINT LOWS MONTREAL PRILADELPMIA NEW YORR | 
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CHARGES PRICE FIXING 


Federal Trade Commission Complaint Filed Against 20 
Lime Producers—Rapid Southern Chemical Expansion— 
Details of Dow Foundation Released— 


Twenty producers of agricultural and 
chemical lime are charged in a complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
with fixing and maintaining, by combi- 
nation and agreement, the prices at which 
their product is to be sold to customers 
in the southeastern part of the U. S. 
where all of their plants are located. AlI- 
though not organized as a formal trade 
association, the respondent producers, it is 
alleged, engage in their price-fixing 
practices with the aid and cooperation of 
their paid representative, Hal S. Covert, 
Knoxville, Tenn., whom the complaint 
also names as a respondent. 

Complaint charges that the producers, 
acting in concert, and with the coopera- 
tion of Covert, are engaged in a conspir- 
acy to restrain and suppress competition 
in the sale of lime to customers in the 
Southeast by fixing and maintaining uni- 
form mill prices and uniform delivered 
prices, terms and discounts 
product. 


for their 


In furtherance of their conspiracy, the 
respondent producers allegedly hold fre- 
quent meetings at which they discuss 
trade and competitive conditions in the 
lime industry and agree upon and estab- 
lish trade policies to be followed and 
prices to be charged. According to the 
complaint, Covert calls and presides over 
the meetings, and acts as a clearing house 
for the exchange of information submitted 
by the producers, including reports as to 
sales of lime, mill and delivered prices and 
other data. 

The acts and practices of the respond- 
ents, the complaint charges, have, among 
other things, increased the prices of ag- 
ricultural and chemical lime and created 
in the respondent producers a monopoly 
in the sale of their product in the south- 
eastern section of the country, and con- 
stitute unfair methods of competition in 
violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

The respondent producers and_ the 
places at which their plants are located 
are as follows: 

Pine Hill Lime & Stone Co., Pine Hill, 
Ky.; Southern States Lime Corporation, 


Crab Orchard, Tenn.; Gager Lime 
Manufacturing Co., Sherwood, Tenn.; 
Knoxville Lime Manufacturing Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Longview - Saginaw 
Lime Works, Inc., Long View and Sag- 
inaw, Ala.; Cheney Lime & Cement Co., 
Landmark and Greystone, Ala.; Ladd 
Lime & Stone Co., Cartersville, Ga.; Vir- 
ginia Lime Products Co., Inc., Eagle 
Rock, Va.; Kimbalton Lime Co., Inc., 
Shawsville, Va.; Eagle Rock Lime Co., 
Eagle Rock, Va.; Williams Lime Manu- 
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facturirig Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Florida 
Lime Co., Ocala, Fla.; Dixie Lime Prod- 
ucts Co. Ocala, Fla.; Keystone Lime 
Works, Inc., Keystone, Ala.; Green Bag 
Cement Co. of West Virginia, Lawton, 
Ky., and Kenova, W. Va.; M. J. Grove 
Lime Co., Bonsville and Frederick, Md., 
and Stevensville, Va.; Ripplemead Lime 
Co., Inc., Ripplemead, Va.; Riverton 
Lime & Stone Co., Riverton, Va.; Jesse 
Allen Lime Co., Burns, Tenn., and George 
L. Scott, Sr., trading as Alabaster Lime 
Co., Siluria, Ala. 


Southern Chemical Industry 

With southern states acquiring consid- 
erably more than half of the $400,000,000 
worth of new plant investment made by 
the nation’s chemical industries in the 
last 3 years, “test tubes are unlocking the 
door to unprecedented southern industrial 
progress,” the Piedmont Chemical Society 
was told at Amherst, Va., on Oct. 3. 

Reviewing major accomplishments of 
chemical-producing and chemical-process 
industries, Don B. Mason, chemical en- 
gineer of the Freeport Sulphur Co., called 
attention to the dominant part being 
played by the southern region in their 
expansion and growth. He also cited the 
outstanding record of achievement in di- 
rect contributions to economic progress 
made by these industries which are ex- 
panding operations and investments along 
the southern industrial frontier. 

The recent southwide growth of these 
industries which rank high in steadiness 
of employment, payrolls, research, earn- 
ings and aids to higher living standards 
accelerates a _-long-time trend, Mason 
pointed out. In 1922, only 22% of the en- 
tire chemical industry was located in the 
South, and by ’33 it had been increased to 
about 30%. Then for the years ’36-’37, 
considering only new investments of $100,- 
000 or more, the South got $186,326,000 


worth out of the national total of 
$350,000,000. 

The value to the South of having its 
recent and future industrial progress 


founded on expanded chemical and process 
industries was shown by Mason by citing 
the favorable “progress ratio” for chemi- 
cals compared to other leading industries 
over a wide range of economic yardsticks. 
Based on averages for ’25-’29, compared 
with averages for ’33-’37, chemicals easily 
topped the field in employment “progress 
ratio” with an index of 131.8 (the “com- 
posite” figure being 100), while foods were 
next, at 121.4, followed by meat packing, 
119.4, and automobiles, 115.2. In pay- 
rolls, chemicals’ improvement index was 
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144.3, against 130.1 for foods, 128.2 for 
meat packing, 119.6 for automobiles and 
123.3 for leather. 

Similarly in other tables, such as hourly 
and weekly earnings, industrial corpora- 
tion profits, industrial production, and 
wholesale price reductions, the progress 
ratio showed greater improvement for 
chemicals than for the average of all lead- 
ing industries. 


Details of Dow Foundation 

Details were revealed last month re- 
garding the establishment of a trust fund 
by Mrs. Herbert H. Dow, which is to be 
used “exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational purposes 
for the public benefaction of the inhabit- 
ants of the City of Midland and of the 
people of the State of Michigan. . .” 

The charitable trust set up by Mrs. 
Dow is known as “The Herbert H. and 
Grace A. Dow Foundation,” and was es- 
tablished “in memory of her late and re- 
vered husband, Dr. Herbert H. Dow, and 
in token and esteem of the mutual friend- 
ship which has always existed between 
the members of the Dow family and the 
citizens of the City of Midland.” 

The foundation is incorporated as a 
non-profit trustee corporation under the 
laws of Michigan. Since its establishment 
in December, ’36, donations in the amount 
of $4,000.00 have been made out of the 
income of the trust fund. 

The first donation was made to the 
Midland swimming pool and band shell 
and was followed by a number of dona- 
tions today to churches and a substantial 
donation to the Carnegie library. 

When first started the fund contained 
100 shares of Dow Chemical common 
stock. This has been added to from time 
to time by Mrs. Dow until today it con- 
tains 2500 shares of stock with a current 
value of about $325,000. At current divi- 
dend rates the income is about $7,500 
annually. The gift to the foundation is 
outright and irrevocable, and according 
to Mrs. Dow’s plan may be increased 
from time to time. 


To Serve Midland 


Speaking of the which the 
money will be applied, Mrs. Dow requests 
the trustees “to favor charitable institu- 
tions located in or serving the City of 
Midland and its environs,” and that the 
“stock be kept intact and only the income 
thereof be expended .. .” 

All 5 of the Dow children—Mrs. Ruth 
A. Doan, Willard H. Dow, Alden B. 
Dow, Mrs. Margaret G. Towsley and 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Arbury—will act as trus- 
tees of the foundation and will serve with- 
out compensation. The officers of the 
foundation are: Willard H. Dow, pres- 
ident and treasurer, Alden B. Dow, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Doan, secretary. 


uses to 
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Riley Sells Interest in Barium Reduction 
J. B. Pierce, A Former Vice-President, Is the Purchaser— 
Landis To Receive Perkin Medal—Benger, du Pont, Speaks 
Before Trade Association Executives— 


The Riley family interest in the stock 
of the Barium Reduction Corp., together 
with that of A. L. Spengler, has been 
sold. J. B. Pierce, Jr., a former vice- 
president, was the purchaser. James J. 
Riley retires as president and Mr. Speng- 
ler as vice-president. Their successors 
will be elected at an early date. 

Mr. Riley was formerly in the high ex- 
plosives business in Canada, but after their 
plant near Montreal blew up with the 
million Ibs. of TNT in the 


"17, he came first to Wash- 


loss of a 
autumn of 
ington in 718 and the next year, 719, re- 
organized the old Rollin Chemical Co, at 
South Charleston, W. Va. This ulti- 
mately became the Barium Reduction 
Corp. in ’23 and Mr. Riley was its first 
president. 

The company is now a leading Ameri- 
can maker of Mr. 
Riley at present will continue to reside at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


barium chemicals. 


°38 Perkin Medalist 
Dr. Walter S. Landis, vice president of 
the American Cyanamid Co., inventor of 
a nitric acid process and the holder of 
half a other 
chemical processes, has been awarded the 


some hundred patents on 





DR. WALTER S. LANDIS 


Perkin Medal for ’38, it was announced 
Oct. 4 following a meeting of the Perkin 
Medal Committee at the Chemists’ Club 
in N.Y. City. 

Dr. Landis has been the recipient of a 
number of other honors bestowed by the 
scientific world, including the Chemical 
Industry Medal for 36. The new Perkin 
Medalist is 57 years old and is a native 
of Pottstown, Pa. He graduated from 
Lehigh in ’02 and displayed ability as 
metallurgist and chemist during his early 
years. 


in ’22 received his doctor of science de- 


He later taught at Lehigh and 


gree from the same university. 
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Dr. Landis is president of the Chemist 
Advisory Council, and is a widely recog- 
nized authority on inflation. Dr. Landis 
has been a member of the consulting 
board of editors of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
for a number of years. 


How Chemistry Helps 


Dr. Ernest Benger, du Pont general 
assistant chemical director, told members 
of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives at their meeting in Pittsburgh 
last month industrial research has 
opened up avenues of employment through 
the development of new industries; light- 
ened physical labor and reduced the num- 


how 


ber of working hours necessary to earn a 
conservation of 
natural resources; created synthetic prod- 
ucts which make this country inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply for 
many vital materials; added to the rich- 


living; aided in the 


ness of life through the development of 
new materials, which contribute to com- 
fort and safety, and aided in the preven- 
tion and cure of diseases. 


In New Positions 


Dr. B. F. Buchanan, formerly instructor 
in the Dept. of Chemistry of Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa, recently joined 
the staff of the technical service division 
of American Maize Products at 100 E. 
42nd st., N. Y. City. Dr. Buchanan will 
be actively engaged in food research. 


Effective Sept. 19th the duties in con- 
nection with purchases for Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works, formerly taken care of by 
George C. Venard, 


H. C. Moore. 


were assumed by 


Obituaries 


John H. Acheson, 44, head of the Ache- 
son Industries, Inc., N. Y. City, on Sept. 
21. He was a son of the late Dr. 
Edward G. Acheson, founder of the Car- 
borundum Co., and Acheson Graphite Co., 
which was subsequently merged with 
Union Carbide & Carbon. Survivors in- 
clude a son, his mother, 3 sisters, and 3 
brothers, Edward G. Acheson, Jr., N. Y. 
City; George W. Acheson, Newton, N. J., 





As we go to press one large sulfur pro- 
ducer announced that the price of sulfur 
on new contracts has been reduced from 
$18 to $16 a ton at the mine and from $22 
to $20.50 in N. Y. Export sulfur has been 
lowered $1. With copper at 10%c manu- 
facturers of copper sulfate have raised 
the carlot quotation to $4.40 per 100 lbs. 
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and Howard A. Acheson, president of 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Jacob Schoellkopf, 77, wife of the 
former head of the Schoellkopf Aniline 
& Chemical Works, Buffalo, on Sept. 16. 
She is survived by her husband, a son, 
and two daughters. 

William E, Valliant, 69, a prominent 
figure in fertilizer circles for years, died 
on Sept. 23 after undergoing an operation 
in a Baltimore Hospital. In ’20 he or- 
ganized the Valliant Fertilizer Co., Laurel, 
Del., and became chairman 6f the board. 
Six years later he organized the Dor- 
chester Fertilizer Co. and was president 
of this Co. until his retirement in’36. For 
years he was very active in N.F.A. affairs. 


Porcel Corp. Formed 


and American 
Cyanamid & Chemical have formed the 
Porcel Corp. to produce “Porcel” bauxite 
Attapulgus Clay, 260 S. 
Philadelphia, will be sole 
sales agent for Porcel. 


Attapulgus Clay Co. 


adsorbents. 
Broad st., 


To Appear Before NLRB 


The Midland Chemical Workers’ Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held last month 
decided to send Walter B. Brown, the as- 
sociation’s attorney, to make an oral ap- 
peal before the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The appeal will be made against an 
adverse NLRB ruling made after a 17- 
day hearing ending last April naming 
Dow Chemical respondent and_ the 
MCWA co-respondent. The MCWA be- 
lieves that the preponderance of testimony 
during the hearing is in its favor, and 
will base its appeal upon this contention. 


Fiberloid Now Plastics Division 
The 


Chemical 


Fiberloid of Monsanto 
henceforth will be known as 
Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
according to an announcement by John C. 
Brooks, vice-president in charge. Fiber- 
loid was acquired by Monsanto on April 
1, its former management and personnel 
being continued without 
Monsanto. 


Division 


change by 


“The growing importance of the In- 
dian Orchard plant as a supplier of plas- 
tics to the automotive, radio and other 
important industries warrants the change 
to a name of broader coverage,’ Mr. 
Brooks said. 

The Plastics Division’s national repre- 
sentation has been expanded to the point 
where district offices are maintained in 
N. Y. City in the R.C.A. Bldg.; Chicago 
in the Tribune Tower; St. Louis in the 
Monsanto Bldg.; Detroit in the Union 
Guardian Bldg.; and Los Angeles at 605 
W. Olympic blvd. 
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Dow Holds First Doweclene Convention 


Eighty Distributors of Dow Dry Cleaning Solvents Attend 3- 
Day Meeting at Midland—Glyco Products Appoints New 
Foreign Distributors—Warwick Chemical Appoints Alex C. 
Fergusson as a Distributor—Other News of the Chemical 


Specialty Fields— 


Vice - President and General Sales 
Manager, Leland I. Doan, Dow Chemi- 
cal, was the principal speaker at the 3- 
day first annual Dowclene distributors’ 
convention held in Midland last month. 


Mr. Doan’s subject was “What We Ex- 


pect to Accomplish at the Dow Dry 
Cleaning Solvent Distributors’ Confer- 
ence.” 

R. A. Brewer, of MacManus, John, 


and Adams, Inc., advertising firm, pre- 
sented the 738-39 cam- 
paign for dry cleaners, and W. F. Stump- 
fig, advertising manager of the company, 
described the method of handling the 
campaign to dry cleaners and distributors. 

The 80 representatives attending heard 


merchandising 


a number of Dow technical men deliver 
papers on various phases of the dry-clean- 
ing field. The convention was climaxed 
by a banquet with the principal speaker 
John S. Bugas, representative of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, talking on 
the subject of crime. Group photograph 
of those attending the convention appears 
on page 414. 


Glyco Appoints Representatives 

Glyco Products, 148 Lafayette st., N. Y. 
City, reports the appointment of the fol- 
lowing representatives for its line of spe- 
cialty chemicals, emulsifying agents, syn- 
thetic waxes and resins, etc.:—M. Romulo 
Vildoso, Casilla Correo 26, Calle Potosi 
137, La Paz, Bolivia; R. R. Haagenson, 
Postboks 582, Oslo, Norway; Einar Hol- 
mark, Vesterport 320, Copenhagen V, 
Denmark; Tuteur & Co. 30 Rue du 
Marche-aux-Poulets, Brussels, Belgium; 
and Eugen Boll, Paradiesstr 1, St. Gallen, 
Switzerland. Most of these arrangements 
negotiated by President Edward 
Rosendahl during his trip abroad this past 
summer, 


were 


Represents Warwick Chemical 

Alex C. Fergusson, Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, one of the oldest distributors 
of chemicals in the U. S. has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of Warwick 
Chemical. Territory will include all of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
part of New Jersey and West Virginia. 

Water Lane, who has been located at 
the office of Warwick Chemical in West 
Warwick, R. I., is going to Philadelphia 
to work with the Fergusson organization 
as factory representative. 

Hereafter, Warwick Chemical will 
carry a stock of chemicals in Philadel- 
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phia in addition to the stocks which they 
already their Allentown 
Wilkes Barre storehouses. 


carry in and 


In New Plant 


Wisconsin Chemical Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., has moved into its new 
plant. leather 
President of the firm is Roland 
A. Wiethaup, plant superin- 
tendent for Pfister & Vogel Leather and 
also previously with B.B. Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Company manufactures 
finishes. 


former 


Whitmoyer Expansion 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa., large manufacturer of special- 
ties, has moved to its new location, one 
mile west of the Borough of Myerstown. 
Manufacturing capacity been in- 
creased 5 times the old capacity and an 
additional 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space has 
been added. 


has 


New location includes 12% 
acres of land and approximately 3,000 ft. 
of private railroad siding. C. W. Whit- 
moyer is president. 


Tossey Dies 
Frank Tossey, 56, president since 710 
of Ruby Chemical, Columbus, Ohio, died 
Sept. 13. 


Lead Residue Raised 


Quantity of lead spray residue to be 
permitted on interstate shipments of fruit 
under the Food and Drug Law has been 
raised to .025 grain per lb. of fruit by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 


Rose at Home Office 


Harold W. Rose returns to the home 
office of Warwick Chemical, West War- 
wick, R. I., where he resumes charge of 
addition to vice- 
Mr. Rose 
has been located at 580 5th ave., N. Y. 
City, which is the office of the Impregnole 
Corp., a subsidiary of Warwick Chemical. 


sales in his duties as 


president of Impregnole Corp. 


News of the Specialty Companies 


Lawrence-McFadden Co., manufacturer 
of wood-finishing materials, is in a larger 
plant at State rd. Shelmire - st., 
Holmesburg, Pa. (near Philadelphia). 

The Dixie Specialty Co., Tampa, Fla., 
suffered a $12,000 fire loss on Sept. 7. 

Lustre Chemical, Rochester, N. Y., is 


and 


rushing to completion a modern plant to 
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News of the 


Specialties 


take the place of the one destroyed by 
fire last November. 
dent, Milton J. 
cost $30,000. 
gals. of 


Founder: ‘and presi- 
French, states plant will 
Facilities for making 1,500 
concentrated bleach a day will 
make the Rochester concern the largest 
between Detroit and N. Y. City. 

Fred J. Arthurs, previously the 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., taken 


over the Larkin industrial chemical divi- 


with 
Larkin has 
sion and will operate it as his own busi- 
Space has been taken in the Larkin 
Bldg., 680 Seneca st. 

Harris - Seybold - Potter, Cleveland, re- 
ports mounting sales for its new etching 
compound 


ness, 


used in lithographing and 
printing work. 

John Lowe, president of Lowe Chemi- 
cal, Nashville, is celebrating his 50th year 
in active business. Company is one of the 
large manufacturers of household special- 


ties in the south. 


Clorox’s New Plant 


Clorox Chemical, Oakland, Calif., man- 
the household 


the same name, is receiving 


ufacturer of well-known 
bleach by 
bids for another plant to be located at 
5ist st. and ave., Chicago. 
Probable cost is given at $300,000, Clorox 


Merrimac 


for the year ended June 30th reports a 
profit of $329,050 as against $359,141 in 


the year previous. 


New Specialty Companies 
336 Canal st., N. Y. 
City, to make latex adhesives and other 


The Cementex Co., 


latex specialties. 
the firm. The 
Corp., 6805 N. 
the 
west territory. 

A new firm, the Clem Chemical Co., 
a subsidiary of the F. W. Fitch Co., Des 


Robert J. Kenny heads 
Mid-Continent Chemicals 
Clark st., Chicago, will 
handle 


new company’s line in mid- 


Moines, to make two new products for 
preventing runs in women’s silk hosiery. 
One of the products, Hose-Re-Life, is. a 
substance which is used to prolong life 


and prevent runs in hosiery, while the 


other is Stop-A-Run. F. W. Fitch is 
president. 
Pioneer Chemical Products, 146 W. 


\dams st., Phoenix, Ariz., to make a radi- 
ator cleaner. James Goller is president. 
Wyoming Valley Chemical, Carpenter 


st., Luzerne, Pa., to make chemical spe- 


cialties and sanitary supplies. John J. 
Minelli is president. 
Textile Chemical Products, Greens- 


boro, N. c 


the name of 


is being reorganized under 


Morton Chemical. 
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“COsT DECREASED 50% AND 


GETTING WHITER work” 
















A pLATING SHOP FOREMAN: 
“CLEANING SEQUENCE 


REDUCED FROM 
TEN OPERATIONS 10 FIVE” surfaces- 
3. Metso wets dirt quicker which speeds 


to curb corrosiveness on sensitive 







removal. 
4. An excellent emulsifier which leaves 
F no greasy 
(' ‘ G, WU» 5, Suspends grease and dirt in solution 
van 7 and prevent them from settling bac 
an on clean surface 


i, sold at a pasic alkali price- 


\WA 
DAIRY MANAGER: FREE- Se"? for a sample can of uni- 


“41, Metso, and check these 
points ina cleanin& job in your plant. 





U.S. Pats- 1898707 & 1948730 
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Demand For Industrial Chemicals Expands 


Trucking Strike Cripples Deliveries in the Metropolitan 
Area—Aqua Ammonia Carboy and Drum Schedule Revised 
In Eastern States—Copper Oxides Advanced—Tin Salts 
Higher—Caustic Soda Shipments Heavy to the Rayon 


Producers— 


It is a wonder that the demand for in- 
dustrial chemicals showed any signs of 
expansion in the past month what with 
several adverse influences including the 
threat of a new world war, floods and 
hurricanes in the New England states and 
in Charleston, S. C., and a major truck- 
ing strike in the Metropolitan N. Y. area. 
Yet business was definitely better. The 
steady improvement in the call for in- 
dustrial chemicals indicates that the con- 
suming industries are rapidly advancing 
production schedules. The fall outlook 
is highly encouraging. 

September price changes were largely 
caused by advancing metal markets. The 
stronger position in copper forced a 4c 
increase in the copper oxides, the new 
basis being 15%4c for the red and 15c 
for the black. Tin straits advanced 
sharply in the past 30 days and the neces- 
sary readjustments were made in sodium 
stannate, tin crystals, and the tetrachlor- 
ide. Antimony took on a firmer status 
late in the month and a Yc advance 
brought current quotations to 113c. 
African manganese dioxide was _ low- 
ered to bring the price in line with 
Caucasian, 

Very early in the month quotations 
were lowered %4c for ammonia in car- 
boys and drums in the Atlantic sea- 
board states including Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, and Delaware. The 
new prices are based on 5c for 26 de- 
grees in carboys and 2c in drums in car- 
lots with a %c additional for lc. An 
additional ‘4c differential prevails for the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. Quotations on carboys are f.o.b. 
shipping point and drums are delivered. 
No change was announced in tankcar or 
tankwagon quotations. 

The “4c decline in carbon tetrachloride 
was briefly reported in the September 
issue. The states of Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina and 
Tennessee have been included in the 
freight allowed area East of the Missis- 
sippi and North of the Ohio River. 


Improved Outlook For Consumption 


The news from the chemical consum- 
ing industries for the most part has been 
encouraging. Plating chemicals are mov- 
ing out in fair-sized quantities now 
that the automotive companies are open- 
ing their assembly lines for ’39 models. 
The spurt in rayon has caused an appre- 
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ciable increase in caustic shipments. Bi- 
chromate producers report that tanners 
and dry-color producers are taking heavier 
quantities. All of the textile divisions 
are busy and these are large consumers 
of a wide variety of chemicals. The glass 
industry shows signs of improvement, but 
so far is still well below the correspond- 
ing period of ’37, with the result that 
soda ash shipments are still below normal. 
Paper production, other than newsprint, 
is gaining. Output other than paperboard 
and newsprint, was just under 77% of 
capacity in August, against 83% in the 
same month a year ago. August rubber 
consumption of 38,170 tons was better 
than generally expected. 

The rise in steel operations has helped 
sulfuric consumption. All of the mineral 
acids are moving in better volume. De- 
mand for copper sulfate is still heavy and 
stocks are still below normal. Chlorine 
and chlorine compounds were in heavy 
demand in the stricken New England 
areas. All water treating compounds, 
chlorine, alum, etc., have moved in good 
volume during the summer period. 

No contract price readjustments of im- 
portance were announced previous to the 
beginning of the final quarter. So far no 
announcements have been made on prices 
for the coming year, although they are 
now expected at any moment. The gen- 
eral feeling is that relatively few changes 
are likely despite the fact that manufac- 
turing and labor costs have risen in the 
past year. With the rising optimism 
prevailing, the contract season probably 
will be a more satisfactory one to sellers 
and buyers alike than was the case a year 
ago when manufacturing activity was 
very definitely declining rapidly. 


Smith Succeeds Douglas 


Harry P. Smith, vice-president and 
treasurer of the George Chemical Co., 
N. Y. City, has been elected president of 
the company, succeeding C. V. Douglas, 
who resigned last month to become 
Metropolitan N. Y. representative for 
Diamond Alkali. Mr. Douglas’ new offi- 
ces are located in the N. Y. Central Bldg., 
230 Park av. 


Employees Buy Rolls 


A group of employees of Rolls Chemi- 
cal, Buffalo distributor, announces pur- 
chase of the company from the estate of 
Harold J. Rolls, who died June 8th. They 
have incorporated the concern under the 
name of Rolls Chemical Co., Inc. 
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Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
Antimony metal . $ 0.1134 $ 0.11% 
Copper oxide, red : 15% 15% 
Black 15 14% 
Sodium stannate .30 .29 
Tin crystals ; 35 3444 
Metal ; 4414 43 
Tetrachloride 22%4 22 
DECLINED 
Ammonia, carboys .......... $0.05 $0.05%4 
Manganese dioxide 54.50 57.00 











Donald D. Bradley, who had_ been 
manager of technical sales for Rolls, is 
the new president and treasurer. Other 
officers are: Charles H. Throm, vice- 
president; Raymond G. Calhoun, secre- 
tary; and Gerald M. Cooper, assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Bradley, Mr. Throm and 
Mr. Calhoun are the directors. 


Monsanto’s ‘“*Phosphotex” 

Production of tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate on a commercial basis in sufficiently 
large quantities to supply the requirements 
of soap manufacturers has been attained 
by Monsanto Chemical, R. F. Richard, 
general manager of sales, Phosphate Divi- 
sion, announced on Oct. 2. 

Tetrasodium pyrophosphate—now trade- 
named ‘“Phosphotex” by Monsanto—has 
been in the process of development com- 
mercially for the last several years in 
Monsanto’s research laboratories in An 
niston, Ala., and Dayton, Ohio, and now 
is being produced in large tonnages as 
the joint effort of the Monsanto phos- 
phate plants at Anniston and Columbia, 
Tenn. 

Ready acceptance of Phosphotex as an 
ingredient of laundry soaps made by sev- 
eral of the larger manufacturers has fol- 
lowed the sizeable advertising campaigns 
sponsored by these users, Mr. Richard 
said, and indications are that many other 
soap makers will begin using it in their 
products. 

Chief advantages of Phosphotex in laun- 
dry soaps, according to Mr. Richard, are 
elimination of the ring around laundry 
tubs, wash basins, and bath tubs, the 
elimination of tattle-tale gray in linens 
and clothing, doubling the amount of suds, 
longer lasting suds, an end to dish-pan 
hands, and cleaner, truer colored, sweeter 
smelling garments. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint, 
Monsanto has so developed its production 
technique that Phosphotex is supplied at a 
price that permits the soap maker to use 
it in his product without increasing his 
manufacturing cost and therefore his sell- 
ing price to the ultimate consumer. 
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ACIDS 

Se Phenol . Ortho Cresol . Cresol 

«U.S. P. . Cresylic Acid . Meta 

Para Cresol . Xylenol . High 
Boiling Tar Acids. 


CHEMICALS 


Acenaphthene . Anthracene . 
Carbazole . Fluorene . Methy! 
Naphthalene . Phenanthrene 





« Naphthalene. 


OILS 


Neutral Oil . Tar Acid Oil . 
Light Oil . Creosote Oil . Coal 
Tar Oil . Brushing Oil. 


INDUR 
PLASTICS 


Insulating Varnish . Laminat- 





ing Varnish . Molding Pow- 
der . Molding Resin. 


SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS 


Carbon Coke . Coal Tar Paints 
. Coal Tar Pitch . Bituvia Road 
Tar . Flotation Oils . Pipe 





Coating . Transote . Roofing 
Felt, Pitch, and Tar, 


i users of coal tar products and derivatives, Reilly 
offers a dependable source of supply— made convenient and 
accessible by 15 plants located in leading industrial centers 
throughout the United States. Reilly products are known every- 
where for highest quality, uniformity and strict adherence to 
specifications . . . Address our nearest office for information 
relating to your requirements. 














REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Merchants Bank Building; Indianapolis, Indiana 
2513 S. DAMEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS PARK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ete Bees PLAN FS +TO +> S ERVE+YOU 
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Refined Naphthalene Reduced 1¢ per Lb. 


Improved Demand for Coal-Tar Solvents From the Coatings 


Industry—Benzol Continues Firm—Phenolic Resin Pro- 
ducers Expand Operations—Importers Reduce Quotations 
on Cresylic—Shipments of Dyes to Consuming Industries 
Improve—Expansion in Creosote :-Volume Anticipated—By- 
product Coke Activity Again Gains— 


Gradual betterment is reported in most 
divisions of the coal-tar chemicals. It 
is now quite apparent that stocks of most 
items in consumers’ hands are at a very 
low point forcing them into the market 
in ever increasing numbers. 

The coatings industry, after a disap- 
pointing August and part of September, 
is stepping up production schedules 
rapidly to meet the requirements of the 
automotive producers. It is expected that 
the assembly lines in the Detroit area will 
be at maximum output by Nov. 1. This 
has increased quite noticeably the call for 
coal-tar solvents. The improved outlook 
has also had a wholesome effect on the 
resin and plastic manufacturers as the 
automobile manufacturers are now im- 
portant consumers of these products. The 
resin producers 
slow for months. 


have been abnormally 

Benzol tonnages are still heavy, but the 
fear of shortages in certain sections has 
been largely eliminated because of the 
higher rate of activity in the byproduct 
coke industry which has made available 
larger quantities of all coal-tar chemicals. 
Phenol and cresylic are firmer, largely 
because of the improvement in demand 
for phenolic resins. Creosote oil was 
quiet, but increased consumption is an- 
ticipated shortly because of rehabilitation 
requirements in the storm-swept areas on 
the Atlantic Coast. The heavy use of 
disinfectants in these areas over the past 
month has cut 


plies. 


into manufacturers’ sup- 
As a result a slightly improved 
demand for tar acid oils was in evidence. 

Activity in the textile, tanning, paper 
and ‘rubber fields has expanded to such a 
degree that dyes are moving out in more 
satisfactory 


volume and intermediates 


are in better demand. 
Imported Naphthalene Declines 


Price changes last month were rela- 
tively few. Crude naphthalene lost fur- 
ther ground and is now quoted at $1.40. 
No change was made in the quotation for 
domestic crude, but the market is largely 
nominal with little material actually 
changing hands. Of decided importance, 
was the lc decline in 

naphthalene placed in 
early in September. 


refined 

effect 
Balls or flake are 
now 534c in barrels; 16-0z. packages are 
6'4c; 12-0z. packages are 5%c. Chipped 
or crushed in barrels are now quoted at 
5'4c; rice, crystal or powdered are 534c. 
All prices are f.o.b. works. 


however, 
grades of 
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Importers of cresylic reduced quota- 
tions last month after a relatively long 
period of comparative price stability. 
Pale acid was reported at 65c and dark 
material at 60c, in each case a reduction 
of 10c from the previously quoted prices. 

Light oil recovery in August totalled 
10,284,559 gals., as compared with 8,978,- 
736 gals. in the preceding month and 18,- 
890,966 gals. in the corresponding month 
of ’37. In the first 8 months output 
reached 80,022,837 gals., against 140,611,- 
027 gals. in the same months of ’37, Au- 
gust tar totalled 31,312,515 
gals., as compared with 27,355,190 gals. 
in July and 57,516,825 in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. For the first 8 
and ’37 the 


production 


figures are 
and 440,293,367 


months of ’38 
243,643,417 


respectively. 


gals. gals., 


Byproduct Coke Output Rises 


Continuing the upswing started in July, 
production of byproduct coke in August 
totalled 2,494,471 


tons, an increase of 


14.6% over the 2,176,212 tons produced 
in July. August, 37 output amounted to 
4,571,062 tons. Output for the first 8 


months of the current year has reached 
19,387,629 tons as against 34,688,596 tons 
in the corresponding period of ’37. 
August benzol production was reported 
at 5,585,000 gals., a gain of 17.1% over 
the 4,769,000 gals. turned out in July. 
’37, output was 11,144,000 gals. 
For the calendar year to date benzol pro- 
duction has réached 42,785,000 gals., as 


against 82,827,000 gals. in the correspond- 


August, 


ing period of last year. 


Phenol Plant Near Completion 


John F. Snyder, secretary and treasurer 
of General Plastics, N. Tonawanda, N. Y.. 
reports that the new synthetic phenol 
plant costing $100,000 will be in operation 
before the end of the year. 


Caleo Wins First Award 


At the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association Convention held in Cleveland 
on Sept. 21-23, the ’38 advertising cam- 
paign of Calco Chemical was awarded 
a first prize. 


Roberts an AHCO Vice-President 
Thomas H. Roberts has been elected a 
vice-president and technical director of 


Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 


None. 
DECLINED 
Acid cresylic, imp., pale $0.65 $0.75 
Imp., dark .60 .70 
Naphthale:e, crude, imp. 1.40 1.50 
ref’d balls, flakes, bbls. .0534 .0634 
16-oz. pkges. .06% 07% 
12-0z. pkges. .05% .06% 
chipped, crushed, bbls. 05% 06% 
rice, crystal or powd., 
bls. 0534 0634 











Mr. Roberts was one of the early pioneers 
in the dye field, opening a plant in 715 
when supplies from Germany were cut off 


by the World War. He 


AHCO organization in ’26 as manager of 


joined the 
the company’s dyestuff factory. 


A. A. T. C. & C. Meets Dee. 2 

The annual meeting and convention of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists will be held at the At- 
lanta-Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga., on Dec. 2-3. 


Du Pont Changes 
The following changes in the Organic 
Chemicals Dept., Dyestuffs Division of du 
S. M. Conn, 
formerly district sales manager in Wil 
mington, has been transferred to the N. Y. 


Pont have been announced. 


office as sales manager. G. E. Gillespie, 
formerly manager of the N. Y. office, has 
been transferred to Wilmington as special 
assistant to A, R. Chantler. 


Study of Meters 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, Director of Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
establishment of an Industrial Fellowship 
on meter technology by the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. first 
projects to be investigated are the adap- 


Among the 


tation of synthetic plastics as construc- 
tional material for liquid meters and the 
development of a satisfactory substitute 
for the present leather diaphragms in gas 
Dr. R. L. Wakeman is to be the 
incumbent of this Fellowship. 


meters. 


Made a Division 


Eastern Mineral Spirits Co., petroleum 
naphthas, N. Y. 
ated as 


City, is now  oper- 


a division of American Mineral 


Spirits Co. There will be no change in 
personnel or organization, and the ad- 
dress of the Mineral 


cities in 


Eastern Spirits 


Co, in the various which the 


company is active will remain unchanged. 
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/ MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 


SINCE 1849 


ASCORBIC ACID 


Ce Hs O06 


FIZER |-Ascorbic Acid (Cev- 

itamic Acid) is a white to yel- 
lowish-white fine crystalline pow- 
der;exceptionally free from metallic 
impurities and of excellent stability. 
lt is derived from dextrose, or grape 
sugar, by carefully controlled pro- 
cesses which ensure its continued 
high purity and uniformity. 


Pfizer |-Ascorbic Acid meets 
all the American Medical Associa- 
tion tests for Cevitamic Acid, as 
published in New and Non-Official 
Remedies for 1937. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO.,INC. 


NEW YORK 
81 MAIDEN LANE 
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Mercury Advanced $2; Mercurials Unchanged 


Bismuth Subcarbonate, Subgallate, and Subnitrate Advanced 
In Price—Competition Drives Cadmium Metal Down—Sea- 
sonal Decline In Citric Acid Consumption—Sulfanilamide 
On Dangerous List—Trucking Strike Halts Metropolitan 
N. Y. Deliveries—Aromatic Chemicals Quiet— 


The market for fine chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, and aromatic chemicals was 
largely of a routine nature in the past 30 
days. The fear of an outbreak of hostili- 
ties abroad had a strengthening effect on 
a number of important items. Prominent 
in this group were mercury and glycerine. 
The firmer tone in the metal provided a 
stability to the mercurials which has been 
lacking for several weeks. At the month- 
end, mercury was quoted at $77 per flask, 
a net gain of $2 in the 30-day period. 

Prices on bismuth subcarbonate were 
advanced 20c to the basis of $1.53-$1.56; 
subgallate was raised 25c to $1.58-$1.63; 
while the subnitrate was “upped” 15c to 
a basis of $1.33-$1.36. No other salts of 
the metal were changed, and the price 
of the metal itself remained unaltered. 
Manufacturers of the salts reported that 
the price revisions were made to put the 
items on a more profitable basis in rela- 
tion to the current metal price. 

A rather severe state of competition in 
cadmium came out into the open in the 
past month, driving the metal down to 
95c, but no price revisions were made in 
cadmium compounds. 

Demand for acetylsalicylic acid failed 
to show much seasonal improvement, but 
this condition is expected to change 
shortly as the winter season approaches. 
Seasonal decline in the consumption of 
both citric and tartaric was reported. The 
reduction of 2c for completely denatured 
alcohol was not extended to pure alcohol, 
but the competitive situation in the item is 
still unchanged. Menthol lost ground in 
light trading and at the month-end was 
quoted at $3.10 per lb. Camphor, on the 
other hand, is in somewhat better demand 
and prices are firmer. 

Much interest in the fine chemical field 
centered around the ruling of the Food 
and Drug Administration concerning sul- 
fanilamide, preparations containing it, or 
related compounds. While recognizing 
the value of the product, the opinion was 
expressed that danger existed 
when it was distributed for indiscriminate 
use by the general public. 


serious 


Trucking Strike Cripples 


The trucking strike in the Metropoli- 
tan N. Y. area late in September seriously 
crippled deliveries and for 4 days prac- 
tically all movement of goods was halted, 
even those consigned to hospitals and for 
delivery to the storm-stricken New Eng- 
land areas. Fortunately manufacturers 
had had ample warning of the impend- 
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ing strife and had urged customers to 
stock up on important items. Conditions 
at the month-end were just about back to 
normal. 


Aromatics Quiet 


The market for aromatic chemicals was 
without any outstanding price change. 
Consumption was fair. A flurry of buy- 
ing took place when the European situa- 
tion became acute brought about by fear 
that imported material might not be 
available. 


Merck Receives Award 


The Committee of Judges of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association has selected 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing chem- 
ists, Rahway, N. J., as one of the 50 
Direct Mail Leaders of ’38, according to 
an announcement made by Douglas Wake- 
field Coutlee, advertising director of the 
Company. Award was made on the basis 
of outstanding direct mail literature em- 
ployed in the professional promotion of 
several Merck medical products. 


Abbott’s 50th Year 


In observance of the 50th anniversary 
of its founding, Abbott Laboratories, 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, North Chi- 
cago, Ill., announces completion of a new 
research laboratory building providing 
greatly expanded facilities for the chemi- 
cal, bacteriological, medical and phar- 
maceutical research activities of the firm. 
All pharmacological work is conducted in 
a modern, air-conditioned building erected 
some time ago especially for this purpose, 
while the developmental laboratories oc- 
cupy still another building. 


Fall Board of Trade Meeting 


The 3rd annual fall meeting and golf 
tournament of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the N. Y. Board 
of Trade will be held at the Skytop Club, 
Skytop, Pa., Oct. 21-22. Matters of in- 
terest concerning recent legislation will 
be discussed by competent speakers. A 
full sports program has been arranged 
and a special ladies program as 
Reservations 


well. 
should be made promptly 





The general regulations under the new 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act are just 
about completed by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Copies will be available 
shortly and a public hearing will probably 
be held sometime in November at which 
those interested may appear and voice 
their opinions. The regulations do not go 
into effect until June, 39. 
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Fine 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
i Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
Bismuth subcarbonate $ 1.53 $ 1.33 
subgallate seaees 1.58 1.33 
subnitrate : ead 1,33 1.18 
Mercury metal 77.00 75.00 
DECLINED 
Cadmium metal $0.95 $1.05 
Menthol P 3.10 3.20 











with the Section’s secretary, Ray Schlot- 
terer, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


New Rubbing Formula 


A new formula for denatured alcohol 
used in manufacturing rubbing alcohol has 
been developed by chemists of the Treas- 
ury Dept. and has been submitted to the 
technical committee of the alcohol indus- 
try for testing and comment. 


International Acetylene Congress 


The 13th International Congress of car- 
bide, acetylene, oxy-acetylene welding and 
allied industries will be held in Munich, 
Germany, from June 25 to July 1, ’39. 
The three preceding Congresses were held 
in Zurich in ’30, in Rome in ’34, and in 
London in ’36. Dr. Schmitz, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of I.G. 
preside at the Congress. 

Official inquiries should be directed to 
the office of the 
Friedenau, 


will 


Congress in Berlin- 


3ennigsenstrasse 25, Berlin, 
Germany. 


News of the F. T. C. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered The Perfect Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 3317 Madison rd., Cincinnati, to 
cease and desist from certain misrepresen- 
tations in connection with the sale of 
Kar-Nu, a liquid for finishing automo- 
biles, and No-Flatz, a liquid preparation 
placed in automobile tire tubes for 
the purpose of preventing punctures. The 
respondent corporation sells its products 
under the trade names of Kar-Nu Co. and 
No-Flatz Co., respectively. 


Opens St. Louis Office 


Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical, 
Indian Orchard, Mass., announces estab- 
lishment of a St. Louis district sales and 
technical assistance office. Office is in the 
Monsanto Bldg., 1700 S. 2nd st., St. Louis. 
Joseph E. Gee, formerly of the Chicago 
staff, is in charge. 























“Let it go, Sonny. About as much chance of finding that 
ball as there is of finding a speck of dirt in a carload of 


y 
) 


SALI COMPANY 


a as of Poteodh. Afiliated with Electro Bleaching Gas Ca 
Soda and 


Niagara 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 
P.S. You'll find that Niagara Caustic Soda an 


‘ ~ DPotach are exrcrehtionally re 
Caustic Potash are exceptionally pure, too. 
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Completely Denatured Alcohol Down 2¢ 


Petroleum Solvents Steady—Amyl Acetate From Fusel Oil 


Reduced 4%c—Diamyl Phthalate, Dibutyl Phthalate Off 
1144c—Solvents In Better Demand—McGovern Urges “‘Coun- 
cil of Industrial Alcohol Users’”—Butyl Alcohol-Acetone 
Plant Being Erected In Puerto’ Rico— 


The severe competitive situation in in- 
dustrial alcohol became more acute late 
last month culminating in a 2c reduction 
in completely denatured alcohol prices. 
New quotations are now 23c in tanks, 
3lc in drums in carlots, 34c in 1.c.l. quan- 
tities to jobbers, and 36c to dealers and 
industrial consumers taking l.c.l. lots. In 
a way the decline was unexpected for 
this is the period of the year when be- 
cause of seasonal influences shipments are 
expanding. Competition from methanol 
in the anti-freeze business is an important 
factor that may have influenced producers 
to reduce prices. Taking the most recent 
price readjustment into consideration com- 
pletely denatured alcohol prices have de- 
the last 9 
The price change in C.D. alcohol was 


clined about 20% in months. 
not extended to pure alcohol or to the spe- 


cially denatured formulas. 


Petroleum Solvents Steady 


The 


showed definite signs of improvement in 


market for petroleum solvents 


the past 30 days. Movement of solvents 


into the coatings field was much larger 


than for several months Despite 


weakness in the gasoline markets prices 


past, 


of the principal petroleum solvents held 
firm and unchanged. The call for mate- 
rial from the rubber centers was also in 
much better volume. The price structure 
on drum quantities and tankwagon deliv- 
eries in the important industrial centers 
in the mid-west and along the Atlantic 
seaboard have not shown any change now 
for several weeks. The total consumption 
in September is said to have been well 
in excess of August’s volume. 
Competition was blamed for the “4c 
decline in amyl acetate produced from 
fusel oil. No change was made in the 
On the 


new basis technical is now quoted at 9%c 


product produced from pentane. 


in tankcars, 10'%c in drums in carlot quan- 
tities, and llc for l.c.l. quantities. 
Diamyl phthalate quotations were re- 
duced 1'4c to 18c in tanks, 19c in drums 
in carlot quantities, and 19'%c for lLc.l. 
lots. <A 


dibutyl phthalate with the quantity prices 


similar reduction was made in 


the same as those for diamyl phthalate 
An 8c decline was made in tributyl phos- 
phate and the current market is 42c in 
L.c.l. lots. 


4th Quarter Outlook 


Improved 


A fairly steady tone was reported in 
the other important lacquer materials in- 
cluding acetone, butyl alcohol, butyl ace- 
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tate, ethyl acetate, etc. Consumption of 
solvents and plasticizers over the final 
quarter is expected to be the best 3- 
months period this year. Automotive pro- 
ducers in the Detroit area are pushing 
production of 7°39 models and by the end 
of the current month all of the assembly 
lines should be working at top-speed. 
Stocks of cars in dealers’ hands are at an 
extremely low point which should help 
to keep the manufacturers busy at least 
over the balance of 738. 


August Alcohol Statistics 


August production of ethyl alcohol 
totalled 17,284,176 proof gals., as com- 
pared with 17,067,262 in August of last 
year. Output of completely denatured in 
August amounted to 1,502,022 wine gals., 
as against 1,813,306 in August of ’37. At 
the end of August stocks totalled 809,403 
against 989,666 at the end of Au- 


gust last year. 


gals., 
August production of spe- 
cially denatured was reported at 6,343,681 
wine gals., a slight gain over the 6,118,283 
gals. produced in the corresponding month 


ola 


of 737. Stocks at the end of the month 


were also lower, the respective figures 


being 606,897 and 733,920 gals 
Rubber Industry Expands 


2.5% in 


August production of 


Shipments of tires gained 
August over July. 
4,093,234 units, the highest month’s pro- 
duction since September, 737, represented 
an increas® of 22.1% above July and 
2.8% Stocks at the 
month-end rose slightly (1.6%) over July 


total, but were 23° 


above August, 737. 


© below those of August 


31, ’37. Other divisions of the rubber 
industry also showed considerable expan- 
sion. As a result, tonnages of most rub- 
ber compounding chemicals were in the 


best volume reported so far this year. 
Pyroxylin-Coated Textiles In August 


Shipments of pyroxylin-coated textiles 


expanded in August over July figures. 
Shipments of light goods amounted to 2,- 
481,176 linear compared with 
2.328,065 in July and 2,778,419 in August 


of °37; shipments of heavy goods in Au- 


yds., as 


gust amounted to 1,905,767 linear yds., as 
against 1,428,773 
\ 


in July and 2,025,340 in 
ugust a year ago. Shipments of pyrox- 


yvlin spread were reported at 4,815,305 Ibs 


in August as against 3,862,285 in July and 
5.374.978 in August of 737. 


The respec 
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Solvents 
and 
Plasticizers 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 


None. 
DECLINED 

Alcohol, comp. denat. tks. $0.23 $.25 

c. 1. .dra. 31 33 
Amyl acetate, tech., drs. 10% 11 
Diamyl phthalate .19 .20%4 
Dibutyl phthalate .19 .20% 
Tributyl phosphate 42 .50 











tive totals for the first 8 months of ’38 


and ’37 are given below :— 


1938 1937 
Light goods 19,391,483 28.484.616 
Heavy goods 12,428.906 16.787.724 
Pyroxylin spread 32,862,564 8,233,153 
Aleohol Council Urged 
The Industrial Alcohol Institute can 
best serve the industry in all of its 


branches by allying itself with groups of 
alcohol upon 
the producers for their supply of pure and 
denatured alcohol, says Capt. James P 


users who are dependent 


McGovern, general counsel for the Insti 
tute, in a letter to the board of directors. 

Captain McGovern states he would rec- 
ommend that the Institute consider spon 
the cooperative 
body to be designated, for example, as “The 
Industrial Alcohol 


This would be composed of representatives 


formation of a 


soring 


Council of Users.” 
of all scientific societies and trade asso- 
clations concerned with the use of alco 
chemical material.” 


hol “as a raw 


Solvents From P. R. 


The Federal Government is indirectly 
entering chemical manufacture through 
the erection of a plant in Puerto Rico for 
the production of butyl alcohol and ace- 
tone from molasses. Project is under the 
auspices of the Puerto Rican Reconstruc- 
tion Plant, which is 
being constructed by the Lummus Co., a 
New York engineering firm, will be ready 
for operation early in 1939. 


Administration. 


Plant is being erected by the Asocia- 
cion Azucarera Co-operativa Lafayette of 
Arroyo, Puerto Rico, one of the leading 
sugar producers there, whose output of 
sugar last season amounted to 32,459 short 
tons. 

Puerto Rican sugar interests have been 
active in the alcohol industry and. their 
production has been a growing factor re 
cently in the markets for this solvent. 
The C 


reported, will have capacity for the output 


o-operativa Lafayette project, it is 


5 


of about 3,500,000 Ibs. of butyl alcohol and 
some 1,500,000 Ibs. of acetone yearly. 
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Agricultural 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
Ammonium sulfate $27.25 $27.00 
Blood, dried, N. Y. 3.00 2.75 
Chgo., High-Grade 3.00 2:75 
Bone 4% & 50 Chgo. 28.50 27.00 
Fish scrap, dried, ungrd. 3.30 3.25 
Jap. Sardine meal 44.00 43.50 
Nitrogen sol. 1.03 1.00 
Tankage, grd., N. Y. 2.75 2.70 
Ungrd., N. Y. ete 2.75 2.70 
Fert. grade, Chgo. . 2.65 2.55 
DECLINED 
Calcium phosphate, dibasic, 
imp. .... ee $0.80 
Lead arsenate, East 11 12% 
Linseed meal ; sassanee OO 42.00 
Nitrogenous mat., East 2.60 2.65 
est j ; 2.25 2.35 
Tankage S. A. 3.10 3.25 











Buys Full Control 


absorbed the 
stock of the Oberphos Co., having pur- 
chased the last 7,750 shares of a total of 
10,000 last month. Regarding the pur- 
chase last month, it was reported 5,500 
shares were bought from the Koppers Co. 
at a reported price of $225,000. Remain- 
ing 2,250 shares were acquired on a cash 
basis. 


Davison Chemical has 


Deaths of the Month 


Wilbur W. Hubbard, president, The 
Peerless Fertilizer Co., Chestertown, Md., 
on Sept. 12 . . . James Ashby Moncure, 
77, founder of the Richmond Guano Co., 
on Sept. 13... Charles W. Bolgiano, 44, 
president, F. W. Bolgiano & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sept. 19. 


Personal and Personnel 


William G. Jarvis, manager of the Nor- 
folk plant of Baugh Chemical, will have 
served that company for 50 years on 
Nov. 1... Edward Butler, Jr., has been 
with the same firm for 63 years 
Robert H. Engle has been appointed as- 
sistant agronomist for the N.F.A., tak- 
ing the place of Dr. A. L. 
resigned recently. 


Grizzard who 


Mullaly Elected 


Arthur L. Mullaly, president, Advance 
Solvents & Chemical, has also been elected 
president of Synthetic Nitrogen Products, 
N. Y.. City. 

Mr. Mullaly has been associated with 
the chemical industry for many years, 
having been with Kuttroff-Pickhardt & 
Co., and at one time with H. A. Metz 
& Co., and also National Aniline. 
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Little Interest In Raw Fertilizer Materials 


Sulfate Automatically Advanced 25c—Potashes Now At 
List—Mixed Movement In Natural Ammoniates—Larger 
Supplies of Sulfate Available—Severe Crop Losses On 
Eastern Seaboard—August Tag Sales Down 21%—Dates 
For Southern Convention Announced— 


The past month was a quiet one in the 
markets for fertilizer raw materials. 
Importers and consumers of foreign mate- 
rials held their breath while the political 
leaders strove to avert war. Happily a 
solution of the problem was found. 

On Oct. 1 the price of ammonium sul- 
fate automatically advanced 25c a ton to 
a basis of $27.25 in bulk. At the end 
of September the 5% discount on potashes 
ended and prices are now at list. On 
Oct. 1 the price on nitrogen solution was 
advanced lc and this with an earlier in- 
crease of 2c brought the current figure 
to $1.03. The steady increase in byprod- 
uct coking operations has removed much 
of the fear of a shortage of sulfate, par- 
ticularly for October-November delivery. 
In some isolated cases in the South a 
premium of 50c a ton was being asked. 
August output of sulfate totalled 34,898 
tons, an increase of 14.5% over July 
output. No outstanding changes were re- 
ported in nitrate of soda with prices firm 
and unchanged and little immediate buy- 
ing interest being displayed. 

The movement in organic ammoniates 
was mixed, some prices being higher, 
while others declined slightly from Aug. 
3lst levels, A slight flurry of buying 
came into the market when a European 
War seemed imminent, but this soon 
“netered out.” The Chesapeake fishing 
season is about ended; sales in the Bal- 
timore market have been few and far 
between in the past 30 days and the mar- 
ket is, therefore, largely a nominal one. 

Domestic bone (4%4 & 50) is now quoted 
at $28.50, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. Importers 
of foreign material are largely out of 
the market due to the lack of available 
steamer space. Imported dicalcium phos- 
phate (precipitated) was reduced 3c a 
unit, to a basis of 77c. A firm tone was 
in evidence in the Baltimore superphos- 
phate market. 

The fertilizer industry was particularly 
interested in the severe storms which bat- 
tered the Atlantic Coast for the best part 
of a week. Crop damage in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states was 
specially severe. The same thing is true 
of the eastern end of Long Island. No 
really serious damage was sustained in 
the South. 


August Tax Tag Sales Register Drop 


Total tax tag sales in the 17 report- 
ing states in August were 21% smaller 
than a year ago. This was due to a 
substantial decline in the Midwest, where 


Chemical Industries 


August is normally one of the peak 
months of the year. Indiana accounted 
for the larger part of the decline although 
sales in that state were larger than two 
years ago. 

Aggregate sales in the South were 9% 
above August, °37, but August is rela- 
tively an unimportant month from the 
standpoint of southern sales. The in- 
crease was due largely to one state, 
Virginia. 

July Exports Down 


Exports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials from the U. S. in July totaled 
112,944 long tons, valued at $978,355. 
This represented declines of 25% in 
tonnage and 44% in value from July of 
last year. Nitrogenous materials, phos- 
phate rock and potash were all exported 
in smaller quantity than a year ago. The 
only important increase was in superphos- 
phate. 


Downward Trend In Imports 


July imports, totaling 57,773 long tons 
with a valuation of $1,351,213, were sub- 
stantially below July of last year. The 
decline from ’37 in imports of nitrogenous 
materials was small, an increase in so- 
dium nitrate partially offsetting declines 
in other materials. There was a large 
drop in potash imports, particularly in 
materials other than muriate. 


Superphosphate Declines In July 


Superphosphate production in July was 
somewhat less than in June. Usually 
there is a moderate rise in July, with the 
seasonal trend continuing upward through 
December. Compared with July of last 
year there was a decline of 30% in pro- 
duction, making the 7th consecutive month 
that output was well below the corre- 
sponding month of ’37. 


Lead Arsenate Off 14%c 


The only price change of importance 
in the agricultural insecticides last month 
was a 1%c reduction in the price on lead 
arsenate, east of the Rockies. On the new 
basis carlots in bags to dealers are now 
lle with a %c differential for 1.c.l. quan- 
tities. 


Sets Fall Meeting Dates 


The N.F.A. executive offices announce 
that the 14th Annual Southern Conven- 
tion of the Association will be held Nov. 
14-16 at the Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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Raw Materials Rise On War Scare 


Tanning Materials, Natural Varnish Gums Advanced When 
War-Risk Insurance Rates Soar—Candelilla and Japan 
Waxes At Higher Levels—Corn Derivatives Stronger—Afri- 
can Beeswax Weakens—Shellac Quiet—Naval Stores Mar- 
kets Mark Time—Turpentine -at 20%c at Savannah— 


Quite naturally the natural raw mate- 
rials reacted first to the European war 
scare of the past month, This was par- 
ticularly true of those items largely im- 
ported from Europe or from parts of the 
world belonging to the European powers 
directly mixed up in the Czech-Reich 
crisis. Most of the price advances were 
forced by the almost prohibitive war-risk 
insurance rates which were placed in effect 
when the situation became highly acute. 
Some buying was reported at the sharply 
higher price levels announced for several 
of the more important tanning materials, 
but in the main actual sales were few 
and far between. However, some buyers 
were caught short on and 
were forced to cover at least part of their 
future requirements for the next 3 months. 

Almost the identical situation pre- 
vailed in the natural varnish gums, Pur- 
chasing had been extremely light over 
the last few months and buyers were 
playing a waiting game as long as prices 
continue to soften, hoping, of course, to 
call the turn just at the right moment. 
Faced with low inventories and a fear 
that spot stocks in importers’ hands were 
insufficient for more than a few weeks, 
buyers had little but to come 
into the market when it appeared that 
nothing could stop a war in Europe. The 
net result was higher quotations for sev- 
eral of the gums and a firmer tone in all 
of them. Whether this condition will con- 
tinue is largely a question of to what 
degree business generally improves over 
the next 60 days. 


inventories 


choice 


Japan Wax Advanced 


In the waxes higher prices were named 
for Japan and Candelilla. Stocks of Can- 
delilla in the hands of dealers are said 
to be low. Replacement costs were re- 
sponsible for the firmer tone. A some- 
what similar set of conditions prevailed 
in the market for Japan wax. Recent 
cables from the primary source indicate 
that replacements will be at a price quite 
a little above the prices of a few months 
ago. African beeswax was unsettled last 
month and prices dropped a %c to basis 
of 20%c in 10-bag lots. Carnauba prices 
were steady and unchanged during the 
period under review. Trading was light. 


Corn Derivatives Slightly Higher 


Included in the price changes of the 
month were:—A 5c advance in all of the 
corn derivatives; a 4c increase in egg 
yolk; a 2c decline in egg albumen; and 


a lc decline in spermaceti. Shellac prices 
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held fairly steady with little improvement 
in the volume of actual business placed. 
Turpentine Slumps to 20%c 

The naval stores markets generally 
marked time during the European crisis 
last month. Pricewise the markets in the 
primary mixed affairs— 
some grades of rosin registering sharp 
advances while others lost some ground. 
Turpentine sank to a lower level, a loss 
of 134c being recorded in the 30-day 
period. It is necessary to go back many 
years to find turpentine selling at 20%%c 
in Savannah. 


centers were 


Buyers of naval stores are restricting 
commitments pretty largely to immedi- 
ate needs only. The uncertainty over the 
foreign situation, the desire to know 
more definitely about the outcome of the 
Washington conference on next year’s 
conservation program, and the lack of 
specific information about the future fi- 
nancing plans of the government are a 
few of the factors that are tending to slow 
up the movement of naval stores into con- 
sumers’ hands. The net price changes for 
the past month at Savannah are given 
below :— 


Net Gain 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 or Loss 

B $3.50 $3.50 
D 3.80 3.85 —$0.05 
E 3.90 4.10 0.20 
F 4.95 4.10 0.85 
G 4.95 4.10 + 0.85 
H 4.95 4.10 + 0.85 
I 4.95 4.10 + 0.85 
K 4.95 4.10 - 0.85 
M 4.95 4.15 0.80 
N , 5.45 5.00 - 0.45 
WG . 60 5.20 +- 0.40 
Ww 6.10 6.15 — 0.05 
X : 6.10 6.15 — 0.05 
Turpentine. 20%c 2214 ¢ — 1%c 


U. S. Gypsum’s New Plant 


Plans for the erection of a new and 
completely modern plant near Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to aid in servicing the grow- 
ing southern building market were an- 
nounced recently by the U. S. Gypsum 


Co. 


Brautlecht In New Role 


Dr. Charles A. Brautlecht, professor of 
chemistry and chemical engineering and 
collaborator in the Agricultural and En- 
gineering Experiment Stations at the 
University of Maine, is a consultant for 
the newly formed Aroostook Potato Prod- 
ucts, Inc. This new company is now 
erecting a modern factory in Houlton, 
Maine, which is to be equipped with the 
most modern machinery for the manu- 
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Natural Raw 


Materials 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
Corn sugar . $3.05 $ 3.00 
Corn syrup 42° 2.99 2.94 
Ar es ec s 3.04 2.99 
Copra .0195 .0185 
Dextrin, corn 3.40 3.35 
British Gum 3.65 3.60 


Egg yolk .66 .62 

Gum Arabic powd. 

Gum Dammar Singapore 
No. 2 1034  .10% 

Mangrove bark 


Starch, Pearl 2.50 2.45 
powdered 2.60 2.55 
Sumac, grd. 68.00 67.00 
Valonia beards 48.00 45.00 
cups 32.00 30.00 
Wax Candelilla oid 14144 
Wax Japan .103%4 10 
Zinc dust -0695 0634 
DECLINED 
Albumen, egg 0.78 §$ 0.80 
Gum East India Macassar 
nubs. 09% 10 
Gum Copal Manila Dust 05% 05% 
Gum Dammar Batavia C 15% 165% 
Shellac, Garnet 1244 134% 
Wattle bark 39.00 39.75 
Wax Bees, yellow .201%4 21 
Wax Spermaceti, blocks 42 .23 
cakes sau 23 .24 











chemical control of the 
highest quality white potato starch. This 
company also plans eventually to make 
other products from potatoes. 


facture under 


New Plants Projected 

Ware & McKee, Dewey, S. D., is op- 
erating a new bentonite mill . . . Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre, Hamilton, Ohio, will 
construct a new clay-washing and refining 
plant at Sandersville, Ga. 
3oganite Corp., Bogalusa, 
a new clay plant shortly. 


Louisiana 
La., will erect 


New Tung Oil Plant 

A new tung nut crushing plant, 6th of 
its kind in the U. S., is under construc- 
tion at Citronelle, Ala., and will be ready 
the middle of October, the Mobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has announced. 

The mill is being built by the Citron- 
elle Ice Co., and P. M. Childress, man- 
ager, said he expected 600 tons of nuts, 
raised in Mobile County and in neigh- 
boring George, Greene and Jackson coun- 
ties, Mississippi, will be crushed in the 
plant during the initial season. 


Buys Waldo Assets 


Mineral Pigments Corp., Muirkirk, 
Md., has taken over the entire assets and 
good-will of E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc., 
and is continuing its operations under the 
same technical and manufacturing per- 
sonnel, 
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“THEY SAYA \ 3 
CARPENTER 

IS KNOWN BY 
HIS CHIPS ” 


And Starkie is known for its non-toxic synthetic pitch made from a 
pure vegetable base. 


Starkie Synthetic Pitches, though containing no waxes, are far less 
sticky than other pitches of the same consistency; they oxidize very 
much slower than ordinary fatty acid pitches; their coking properties 
are extremely uniform; their fluidity at saturating temperatures is 


STARKIE BINDER A Pure Synthetic Pitch @ excellent and flexibility is uniform. 

ASPHALT e GILSONITE e VEGETABLE 4 P ° 
OILS e VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FATTY If you manufacture any of the following, you can use Starkie Pitch 
ACIDS @ NAPHTHENIC ACIDS e STEARIC to great advantage: Asphalt Floor Tile, Various Bituminous Products, 


ACID e ASBESTOS FIBRES e CAROB 
FLOUR e BENTONITE e DIATOMACEOUS 
EARTH 


Insulating Impregnating Compounds, Paints, Paper, Insulation 
Materials, Textile Products and Roofing. 


Write for detailed information on the use of Starkie Pitch in your 
process. 


STARKIE WEATHERPROOF AND CODE WIRE FINISHES 


“Tailor Made To Your Requirements” 


A.E.STARKIE CO. 


1645 $. KILBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Price Declines Feature Fats and Oils Markets 


Chinawood Drops to a New Low When Demand Fails to 
Improve—Crude Coconut Firmer—Sudden Spurt In Linseed 
Oil Buying Sends Prices Up—Refined Fish Oils Weaken 
Further—Ample Stocks of Chinawood at Hankow and Hong 


Kong— 


For the second consecutive month the 
general price trend of the fats and oils 
has been downward. A slight upward 
movement appeared when the threat of a 
conflict in developed 
and buyers hastened to cover at least a 
portion of their future requirements, but 


this was of comparatively short duration 


Europe suddenly 


and was followed by another period of 
lethargy. Buyers momentarily are show- 
ing very little interest in futures and are 
again adopting a waiting plan. 

Despite an improved outlook in the 
coatings field Chinawood prices slumped 
again last month. have 
been extremely quiet for several weeks. 
Offerings from abroad have been light. 


Local markets 


The softness in the market has developed 
principally because some sellers are will- 
ing to make concessions to move mate- 
rial out of storage. 

Crude coconut was one of the few items 
that moved into a higher price range in 
the last few weeks. 
higher. 
the soap 
more than 


Copra was slightly 
Reports in the trade had it that 
had 


interest 


manufacturers manifested 
these 
rumors were sufficient to lend strength 
to a very thin market. 


passing and 
No change was 
reported in the refined oil. 

In contrast with most of the other paint 
oils linseed quotations firmed up quite ap- 
preciably, the first 
strength in some time. 


showing of real 


Crushers were 
quoting 8.3c in tankcars near the end of 
September based on higher flaxseed prices 
both 
movement set in at the turn of the month 


abroad and here. A_ reactionary 
when the heavy linseed oil buying wave 
slowed up and some shading from pub- 
lished schedules was reported. 

In sympathy with the decline in China- 
wood most of the other important paint 
light trading 
light 
There is little gainsaying the fact that 


oils lost ground in and 


despite, in most cases, offerings. 
so far the purchases of drying oils for 
the fall season have been quite disappoint- 
ing to 
perilla lost ground with buyers evincing 
little interest. 


most factors. Oiticica and 


Fish Oils Go Lower 


The sharp declines in the refined fish 
oils of the past few months carried over 
into September. Stocks are said to be 
large and the demand disappointing, with 
the result that severe competition exists 
for the restricted volume available. In 
comparison with the vegetable and_ fish 
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oils the animal fats and greases presented 
a fairly stable price front. 


Chinawood Stocks Ample 
and 


about Hankow, China, the Yangtze River 
port through which 90% of 


Despite disturbed conditions in 
the world’s 
tung oil normally passes, shipments to 
world markets during recent months have 
continued in quantities sufficient for world 
requirements, according to C. C. Con- 
cannon, Chief of the Commerce Dept.’s 
Chemical Division. 

Reexports of oil from Hong Kong dur- 
ing July aggregated 12,367,600  Ibs., 
9,646,800 Ibs. going directly to the U. S. 
This, Mr. 


Concannon points out, is well above normal 


and the remainder to Europe. 


with an 
average of 8,633,800 Ibs. per month dur- 


for this season, and compares 
ing the first half of the year. 

Notwithstanding substantial clearances 
of tung oil from Hankow in August, es- 
timated at about 8,800,000 Ibs., 
hand in that center on Aug. 31, reported 
at 22,000,000 Ibs., were the highest in 
recent years, 
Monthly. 

In addition to the tung oil leaving 
Hankow, it is reported that between 10, 
000,000 and 12,000,000 Ibs. were shipped 
from Changsha to Hong Kong by truck 
and rail during July and August. 


stocks on 


according to 


Dunning In New Field 
Stanley G. Dunning has been appointed 
manager for the New England 
Whiting Co., East Mass., and 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 


sales 
Boston, 
West Coast Kalsomine Co. of Louisiana, 
according to John G, Penniman, execu 
West 
His headquarters will be 


tive vice-president of the Coast 
Kalsomine Co. 
in N. Y. City. 

Mr. Dunning resigned recently as gen- 
eral sales manager for the Muralo Co, He 
has long been prominent in paint associa- 
tion affairs and is vice-president of the 
N. Y. Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Associa- 
tion. 

Story of Aluminum 


The story of the invention by a college 
boy in a woodshed laboratory of the elec- 
trolytic furnace process for making alumi 
told in the October 
Priorities, house organ oi Prior Chemi- 
cal, N. Y. City. Following this achieve- 
ment in 1886 the story traces the further 
development of this useful element to its 
high 


num is issue ot 


resent ylace among commercial 
ta) 
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Fats 
and Oils 





Tung Oi! 











Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
Oil Coconut, Manila, tks. 
| ae $0.0334 $0.03%4 
tks. Pac. Coast .03 .02% 
Oil Linseed, raw, tks. .083 .07%4 
bbls., c. 1. .089 .081 
DECLINED 

Oil Chinawood, drs. $0.12'4 $0.13%4 
tks. .118 .128 
Oil Corn ref’d 0934 10% 

crude, tks. .07 .08 

Oil Menhaden, ref’d alk., 
drs. .067 07% 
tks. .061 .069 
kettle-bodied, drs. .076 .084 
light-pressed, drs. .061 .069 
tks. 0514 -063 
Oil Oiticica 10% 10% 
Oil Oleo No. 1 091% 0934 
Oil Oleo No. 2 09% .09 
Olive Oil Foots .07 .075% 
Oil Peanut, crude, tks. .07% 07% 
Oil Perilla, drs. 0934 10% 
tks. 09 .098 
Oil Sardine, crude .28 .2314 
ref'd alkali, drs. .067 07% 
tks. .061 .069 
light-pressed, drs .061 .069 
tks. 051% .063 
metals, only 4 of which outrank it in 


volume used. Also mentioned are the in- 


numerable and widely diversified uses 
which are being made of aluminum due to 


its special qualities and versatility. 


Air Hygiene Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Air Hygiene 
Foundation will be held at Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, on Nov. 17. Foundation 
is a non-profit science organization for 
the advancement of industrial health. A 
broad and interesting program of papers 
has been arranged. 

Two new engineering bulletins have re- 
issued to the 250 member 


cently been 


companies. They are:—‘“Determination 


of Lead in Air,” and “Identification of In- 
dustrial Dusts.” 


Bulletin on Boiler Treatment 


A complete departure from common 


methods of removing and preventing 


boiler scale and rust is described in a 


new bulletin on the Corrosan Process, just 
published by Ferrotect Industries, 723 
Varsity rd., South Orange, N. J. 

In direct contrast with common meth- 


ods which require constant testing and 


treating the entire feed water supply, Cor- 


rosan is applied only periodically and 


without regard to the nature of the feed 


water. Corrosan is entirely self-applying, 


and is said to remove and prevent scale 


and rust even in the most inaccessible 


parts of the boiler without a shutdown. 
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Pigments 


and Fillers 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
Lead metal, N. Y. . $5.10 $4.95 
Lead Red 95% .076 .074 
97% a .0785 .0765 
98% . .081 .079 
Litharge .066 .064 
Orange mineral 10% 10% 
Zinc metal, N. Y. ‘ 5.35 5.15 
E. St. Louis 4.95 4.75 
DECLINED 
Cadmium sulfide, orange $0.85 $0.90 
Casein, 20-30 mesh 0834 .10 
80-100 mesh .. . 09% 10% 
Gum Ester .06% .063%4 
Red vermilion, mercury 1.45 4.35 











Paramet’s Representatives 


As previously announced, Paramet 
Chemical Corp. terminated the sales 
agency of Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. 
on Sept. 24. For the past 11 years 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. has marketed 
in the U. S. the synthetic resins manu- 
factured exclusively by Paramet Chemi- 
cal, but as of Sept. 26, Paramet’s prod- 
ucts will be marketed by direct regional 
representatives. The only change effected 
by this move is that Paramet’s customers 
will be serviced by direct representatives 
of the manufacturer, instead of by sub- 
agents of a selling organization. Other 
than this, there are no changes whatso- 
ever, either in the method and supervision 
of manufacture, in the technical personnel 
which has developed all of Paramet’s 
products, or in the products themselves. 

Paramet reports its regional sales rep- 
resentatives and their territories are as 
follows: Calo & Lydon, 90 West st., N. Y. 
City, territory: Metropolitan N. Y. and 
adjacent portions of New Jersey and 
Connecticut ; Mulcahy & Griffin, 141 Milk 
st., Boston, Mass., territory: New Eng- 
land; George A. Rowley Co., 937 N. 
Front st., Philadelphia, Pa., territory: 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory; L. B. 
Griffith Co., Inc., P. O. Box 976, New 
Orleans, La., territory: Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Pensacola, Florida. 

Also Edward R. Dornoff, 4036 W. Lake 
st., Chicago, IIl., territory : Chicago and vi- 
cinity, and adjacent portions of Michigan 
and Wisconsin; O. J. Friend & Co., 815 
National Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., ter- 
ritory: Minneapolis and vicinity. 

Also Henry F. Brooks, 626 University 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado, territory: Colo- 
rado; Marshall Dill, 2465 Porter st., Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 30 Bluxome st., San 
Francisco, Calif., territory : Pacific Coast. 
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Lead Oxides Advanced Sharply 


Casein Prices Weaken When Argentine Material Is Offered— 
Ester Gum Declines 4c to 614 c—Scarlet Ink Toner Up 5e— 
Contract Prices For Chemical Colors and Earth Pigments 
Renewed For 4th Quarter—Natural Gums Strengthen— 
Paramet Chemical Announces List of Representatives— 
U. S. I. Acquires Stroock & Wittenberg—Golden Jubilee 
Meeting To Be Held at Atlantic City— 


Two price rises in the lead oxides were 
easily the feature news of the pigments 
last month, With the metal advancing, 
producers of the oxides placed in effect 
the following schedule on lead oxide:— 
95% at 7.60c-7.85c; 97% at 7.85c-8.10c; 
98% at 8.10c-8.35c. The “card” prices 
were advanced %4c. Higher prices were 
also announced for litharge and orange- 
mineral. The 4th quarter prices for white 
lead were announced Sept. 15th and 
showed no change from the levels estab- 
lished in mid-July. Advances were made 
late in the month in white lead-in-oil and 
red lead-in-oil, There is considerable sen- 
timent in the trade that further increases 
are likely to occur in the near future. 

Casein prices weakened and at the 
month-end 20-30 mesh material was 
quoted at 834c and 80-100 mesh at 9%4c. 
The reason for the decline was said to 
be the offering of Argentine material at 
9t%4c and 10c per Ib., duty paid. Other 
reductions of the month included a 5c ad- 
vance in scarlet ink toner, a %c reduction 
in ester gum, and a reduction of from lc 
to 5c in aluminum powder and paste. 
The new basic price for ester gum in the 
East is now 6c. 


4th Quarter Prices Unchanged 


Contract prices for practically all of 
the chemical colors and also earth col- 
ors were unchanged at the beginning of 
the last quarter. Producers of stearates 
and palmitates booked 3-month contracts 
for the final quarter at unchanged price 
levels, 

In practically all instances importers 
added the high freight insurance costs to 
their prices when quoting for direct ship-: 
ment. There was a decidedly uneasy feel- 
ing in the trade concerning those raw 
paint materials which are largely im- 
ported from abroad, and it was with a 
great deal of relief that the news was 
received that the 4-Power Agreement had 
been reached at Munich only a few hours 
before the Reich Army was scheduled to 
move on the Sudeten territory. It is now 
hoped that an early solution of the Span- 
ish War will also follow. 

The fear of war abroad did halt the 
continued downward trend in the natural 
varnish gums. As soon as the situation 
abroad appeared dangerous, replacement 
prices stiffened immediately and several 
important price increases were made. 
Whether the firmer tone will hold largely 


Chemical Industries 


depends upon the developments in the 
coatings field over the next few weeks. 
The heavy damages sustained along the 
Eastern seaboard have created a large 
back-log of business, but it is felt that 
much of this business will not reach the 
paint manufacturer until next spring. 
3uilding construction, however, is encour- 
aging and the fall paint season is expected 
to compare quite favorably with last year’s 
total. 

August paint, varnish, lacquer, and 
filler sales by 680 establishments, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, 
totalled $30,182,013, as compared with 
$35,305,043 in the same month of ’37. 
Total sales for the first 8 months amount 
to $239,093,812, as compared with $306,- 
368,212 in the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Brighter Outlock in Detroit 


Producers of coatings for the automo- 
tive field are still disappointed in the sales 
to that field. September output is esti- 
mated around 100,000 units. Ten auto- 
motive producers were in production on 
Sept. 24 on ’39 cars. Some of the pro- 
ducers have not been able to get under 
way as quickly as had been hoped. How- 
ever, the delay is a temporary one and 
from all parts of the country come re- 
ports of an acute shortage of cars which 
means that assembly lines will be rushed 
during October. 


Expands Further In Resins 


The U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 
which recently entered the synthetic resin 
industry through the acquisition of the 
business of Robert Rauh, Inc., announces 
a further expansion in that field by the 
purchase of Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. 
All the business of the two purchased 
companies, in both natural and synthetic 
resins, will be handled by the Stroock & 
Wittenberg Corp. from its office at 17 
Battery pl., N. Y. City, under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. A. J. Wittenberg, 
its president. 


Golden Jubilee Meeting 


With the ending of the holiday season, 
the industry’s thoughts are turning to the 
Golden Jubilee Convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 
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SAVE MONEY BY USING 


“SODACET”™ 


(Trade Mark) 








Sodium Acetate Special 90% 


NIACEI 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant = Niagara Falls, N.Y. 



















Pound for pound, “SODACET” 
contains 50% MORE actual So- 
dium Acetate than the com- 


mereial grade. 


Write for sample and further 
information 











OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN PLANTS 


Production Units Will Be Installed 
Adjacent to Plants of Large Users 








kok Ook : 
Some of Our Products— FURAN PAD 
Oxygen Acetylene Generators 
Acetylene “Hobart” Electric Welders 
Hydrogen Carbide—Soda Lime 
Ethylene Welding Rods, Gas and Electric 
Witesun Qaida Welding and Cutting Torches 


Safety Pressure Regulators 


Cyclopropane Cas Lighters 








_ pune Helium Goggles and Helmets — Hose 

f ens Sa Carbon Dioxid Lead-Burning Equipment 

H Liquid Oxygen Anesthesia Equipment 

f C Jiox: Oxygen Tents (for Sale or Rental 
; ‘arbon Dioxid- xygen lents (for Sale or hentat ) 
Oxygen Mixtures Resuscitation Apparatus 





Emblem of 


f} BUSINESS CHARACTER 4 PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 

Rice Leaders i 

1 of He World 

| Association | 
Represents High Standing in 






Pioneer Gas Manufacturers 
General Offices Branches in 
Kansas City, Mo. Several Principal Cities 
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Prices Current 
& 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f.o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





M4 
4 
: 


Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- e | 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and os 3 
Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, , 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. e 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 
designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are sO designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 




















Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1937 Average $1.10 - Jan. 1938 $1.20 - Sept. 1938 $1.24 
Current 1933 — 1937 Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs. c-l, wks lb. .14 oy .14 tee .14 Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 .16 18 16 18 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs Monosulfonic, bbls : 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
wks Ib, .21 .25 21 25 .21 .25 Muriatic, 18°, 120 Ib ebys, 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs. Ib.  .39 43 32 43 32 43 a ear eee 10675. ... 1.50 50 61.35 8 86150 
Acetanalid, tech,150 1b bbls lb... 29 29 32 24 29 te 100m. 45 1.00 ae 1.00 rey 1.00 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, 20°. cbys, c-l, wks ..100lb.  ... 1.75 ae 1.75 1.45 1.75 
f.o.b. wks, frt all’d ..... Ib. .10% .11 10% «11 rg AK 1S tks, wks ... 1009),  ... 1.10 Se 1.10 ee 1.10 
Acetin, tech. drs | ae sod oe foo .22 33 22°, c-l, cbys, ‘wks . .100 Ds swe 2.25 2.25 1.95 2.25 
Acetone, tks, f.o.b. wks, frt tS OWES. oss ss 10015. .... 1.60 ssc, Meee , 1.60 
all’d lb, .. 04%... 04% .04% .06% _ ARR Ra eens Ib. .06%4 .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
drs, c-l, f.0.b. wks, frt all’d lb... 053% . 05% .05% .07% N & W, 250 lb bbls .... Ib. .85 .87 .85 87 .85 .87 
Acetyl! chloride, 100 Ib cbys Ib. -55 .68 55 -68 55 68 Naphthenic, 240-280s.v., drs lb. .10 -13 10 13 10 14 
Sludges, drs Saal _ ee .05 ; -05 -05 -10 
Naphthionic, tech,250lbbblslb. .60 65 -60 -65 -60 -65 A 
ACIDS Nitric, 36°, 135 lb cbys, c-l, ons P 
Abietic, kgs, bbls Ib, 083% .09 0834 .10 .063%4 .10 Fe Pe eS °F he ae ree 300 
ft 400 Ib bbls, ’ » cbys, “ Ge eax . ees . wun 3 
Acetic, 28%, aes 223 2.23 253 40°, cbys, c-l,wks..100lb.c¢ ... 600 ... 6.00 ... 6,00 A 
c-l, wks 100 Ibs. é at Gee ke 42°, c-l, cbys, wks..100Ib.c . 6.50 ... 650 ... 650 
clacial, we tbe S. 100 Ibs. 7.62 7.62 7. é CP, cbys, delv ... lb, 11% .12% 1% .12% 11% .12% A 
ah 100Ibs. ... 10.25 ... 10.25 10.50 12.43 Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wks, or , 12 10% 1210912 F 
Acetylsalicylic, USP, 225 bo vid a a "12" 
~ bbl tie, 60 60 50 60 Phosphoric, 85%, USP, cbys Ib, .12 -14 12 -14 12 -14 
sai tee ee i Ge a ae ow | Geena ROB BB, BR ; 
aa : mac ig ee “on oe . x an 75%, acid, c-l, drs, wks . 4 10% - 310A - - 
Anthranitie ref *d. bbls : se a Fe ee Picramic, 300 Ib bbls,wks. Ib. .65 .70 .65 .70 .65 = .70 
Ascorbic, bot oe. 3.00 3.25 7 Picric, kes, wks 5... _ 2 a 30 20 29 
Battery, cbys, wks ...100 ibs. 1.60 255 1.60 2.55 1.38 2.60 Propionic, ime ae ae eh ae 2 ae 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb kgs _ Ib. .43 .47 .43 .47 43 -47 ii h, 1 ones wd, 
USP. 100 Ib kgs Ib. .54 59 54 59 54 159 —— ic, tech, lump, p oe 1.08 
ae pe Sp wae a 96.00 95.00 96. 00 ... 95.00 eryst, USP .......-.-- - ites ee 183 133 138 
Broenner’s, bbls : ib 1.11 Boas Lil a bbls ....----- IP ie "13 ee "13 5 ee 
Butyric, edible,c-l,wks,cbysIb. 1.20 1.30 1.20 130 1.20 1.30 tech, bbls... esses: eevee : 
synthetic, c-l, drs, wks. Ib... 22 _e ee rH — tech, 125 Ib bbls, b 33 33 33 
*Lbe a! S 23 Beet x aes + ee. eee we wr a ee ee '. ere e Bn Sts e a cat 
gp ipa ea oi = 31 aa ih 400 45 40 4S A 
Camphoric, drs .......... Ib. 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 §.50 5.70 Sta. ee dews.. oo . oe YF Fw SS 
Chicago, bbls Ib. 2.10. 210. 2.10 Succinic, bbls a a ee "48 «2 17—té«CY'B 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 1b drs Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. .17 18 17 4 2'00 13/00 
wks "lb. 03% .05 03% .05 03% 0S Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks. ton ... 13.00... 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Chromic, 993%4%, drs, delv Ib. .15% .17% .15% .17% .15% .16% c-l, cbys, wks ----1001b. .-. 50 -. 650 15.56 16.50 
Citric, USP, erys, 230 Ib 66°, tha, whe sere ae Ts ‘ie te. te 
99 O2%4 99 2s 2 .26 nee ss ls e e Sem 
De) gran, bbls ... ib as 125% 125% 26% ae .29 CP, cbys, wks . 1“ Ib, .06% .07% .064% .07% .06% .07% 
Cleve's, 250 1b bbls Ib. 57. 150 (57 .50 52 Fuming (Oleum) 20% — te .. —_ .. a 
in See deena gal. .73 74 #73 «4.910 w72s«w Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls ;.Ib. .40 47 40,4719 A 
99%, straw, LB drs, wks, ; we ; am i Tartaric, USP, gran, powd, anu, 2-74, 1% 4, 215% .25% 
frt equal r gal 78 86 79 94 77 94 300 Ib bbls et: Ib, .27% .2734 .24% “ns ia "67" 
resin grade, drs, wks, frt 7 ; j ; Tobias, 250 Ib bbls ......- Ib. .65 4 eo 255 2.00 2.50 
equal Ib. .09% .093%% .09% .11% .09 WY — bottles ... : 2.00 Hed 2.00 es ‘ 35 
Crotonic, bbls, delv ...... Ib. .21. 50 = 21.11.00 -75—«'1..00 oR Ne aaa * 168 (178. 2. ee 
Formic. tech, 140 Ib drs ..Ib. 101 11% .19% -11% 10% 113 fre “ag ng tg daa me ito 130 110 120 rid 1.20 
umaric, bhls Tb. : By A .60 Be fe — -60 ‘ i ; 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) / Albumen, light flake, 2251p gy ge G9 
Gallic, tech, bbls .........Ib. 70.73.7079 6375 «ay, ES ame ieiales hm s&s 2 2S SS os 
USP. bbls i 770 «81077 91s 277s 981 og lela iy 78 8078s 761. A 
Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, wks . Ib. _ -_ 3 85 Ta nnn OM OSU CU Ar 
TE il tb bbls, os vee lb. .50 .55 .50 35 50 55 Alcohol, Amy! (from Pentane) ean sai ‘ai im Ar 
bottles 2.30 29 23 TER. OV ose Nixie nce oats 106.106 = .123 2 | 
eens 34% conct a vo ie ra des. delv Bashan Ib. ‘++ 116 116 -133 <= 
ae 2 eldbadelw <2. .<ccck ane 12 12 : i 14: 
UP al 4 ag muriatic on ae ee oo ae Amyl,secondary.tks,delv Ib. ... 08%... 08%... 08% = 
Hydrocyanic, cvl. Ib. .80 1.30 .80 1.30 .80 1.30 drs, re ae 0914 ... 09% 
Hydrofluorie, 30% 400 Ib BROCMIORS 5 ca-xcistaclanees " "ee 100 ‘68 1.00 65 1.10 
bbls, wks Ib, .07 07% .07 1.07% 107 07% oe ie end. thie, Gri. = 9 ; 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 pei ean * 0814 .08% .09 Os .09 
bbls, wks Ib, .09 09% .09 15 10% 15 Wass frt all'd i i a Wiles Sa 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 lb bbls Ib. 02% .02 V4 02% .023, .02% .02% os f ae d . lb. d 0914 0914 10 091% 10 
22%. light ref'd, bbls. Ib. .03'% .033% 10314 [0334 03%Z .03% B hy d tk : = etn 9 hee ee a 
44%. lieht, 500 Ib bbls . Ib. 0514 .0534 105% 105% 105% 10534 familia , lb. d 06 06 06 ~—«.07 
44%. dark. 500 lb bhls . Ib. 0614 0634 :06% 10634 106% 0634 ve yO? ahaa ; pes ; “eS ’ ; 
50%, water white, 500 ce-l, drs, ‘dely re 07 ne .07 .07 .08 
Ad Pac . " + 10% 11% 10% aly 10% 11% Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..lb... 78> 85 i .85 
USP X. 85% . cbys ‘ lh “42 45 "42 45 > “42 50 Cinnamic, bottles ...... b. 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 3.65 
Pete Oy late veeIb, 911% 112% (08% 12% °.. Denatured, CD, 14, 13, cl. . . i ee i 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls .....1b.  .45 46 45 46 645 46 drs. wks. -- -Bal. 1 "53 53 "9 Ke ae 
Levulinic, 5 lb bot, wks...1Ib. 2.00 Lae 2.00 tks, East, wks —_ . 7 
Linoleic, bbls EW *y SS 20.16.20 Western schedule, ¢1, 36 36 38 37 39 
Maleic. nowa: kgs .... . Ib. .30 .40 .30 40 29 40 drs, wks See eee: -@ Pas as “3 D mt: ne ae ( 
Malic, powd, kgs -...Ib 645 66045 i 0s—«iwSSt«iw«OD Denatured, SD, No. 1, ths ee ar wl ae 
Metanillic, 250 lb bbls. ib. 60 .65 .60 .65 .60 65 c-l, drs, wks vanes 4 os ee 74 ss 
Mixed, tks, k N unit 06% .07% .06% .071 06% .07! aE Ie ee 
re S uit 008 009° 008° 009" “008° phy ¢ Yellow grades 25 per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d@ Spot prices are 
lc higher; e Anhydrous is 5e¢ higher in each case; f Pure prices are le 
ren a igher in sath case. ] 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; ‘ 
b Powdered citric is “%c higher ; kegs are in each case %c higher than carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, lcl; drums, drs; kegs, 
bbls.; y Price given is per gal. kgs; powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. = 


1 
"— 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 2 C Ammonium Sulfate 
Ly Ammonium Stearate Pi ces urrent Borax 
Current 1938 1937 Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) : Ammonium (continued). 

Diacetone, pure, c-l, drs. Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 27.25 26.50 28.50 26.00 8.00 
delv Bi eee EM .*. ALY Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. Ib. ... 55 ; ao 55 
tech, contract, drs, c-l, Amy] Acetate (from pentane) ; 

ME oo ae : oe SO 25 10% . tks, delv Ib. -10 10 11% 11% 

Ethyl, 190 hia molasses, ral ARG 2G Cl: ree | - 11 
tks tea al. g 4.4914 4.04 4.51% 4.05 4.07 lel. Gis; Glee. Ib. “ 12 
EE Sore Kea eka gal. g 4.5514 4.10 4.5914 4.11 4.12 tech, drs, delv lb. 104% «11 .10 11% .13% 
c-l, bbls gal. g 4.56% 4.11 4.5814 4.12 4.13 Secondary, tks, delv . lb... 08% we 8% . 08% 

absolute, drs., f.o.b. wks. g 4.88 4.95 4.40 4.93 4.54 6.08% e-l, drs, delv . Ib. oe 09% ... 09% . 09% 

Furfuryl, tech, 500 Ib drs Ib. 25 35 25 35 30 35 tks, dely Ib. 3 08% ~.2. 08% . 08% 

Hexyl, Secondary tks, delv lb. ... ag BS 11% .12 Chloride, norm, ‘drs, wks Ib. .56 .68 56 .68 56 .68 
c-l, drs, dely ae |. . AE: = ine lem a mixed, drs, wks Ib, .07 .077 -07 .077 .07 .077 
Normal, drs, wks Ih. 3.25 3.50 3:25 3:50 225 i580 tks, wks Scheer << -06 .06 , 06 

Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks hee Fac 32 ? .32 aay 3a Mercaptan, drs, wks ....lb. 1.10 ae 1.10 ead 1.10 
drs, Icl. delv . lb. : 27 2 ay 27 Oleate, Icl, wks, drs a A; .25 : 25 ; .25 

Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, os . Ib. 09 .09 10 10 Stearate, Icl, wks, drs . Ib... .26 : 26 ; -26 
Co ae coke 08% 08% .09%4 ‘ 09% Amylene, drs, wks . eae .102 «3l .102 11 .102 yh 
tks Ib .071%4 07% .08% : 08% tks, wks || re .09 7? .09 ae .09 

Isopropyl, ref'd, 91%, c-, Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs and = 

drs, f.o.b. wks, frt tks Ib. .14% .17% .14% .17% .15 17% 
1 CRRA are ): ae .36 per .36 39% .45 Annatto fine ........... Ib. .34 «aa .34 .37 .34 37 
Ref’d 98%, drs. f.o.b. wks, Anthracene, 80% .... || See 79 ; By std 
ite): eee z 41 41 40% Pee 18 18 
Tech 91%, drs, above Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 2 
terms ........... ee 5 || rae WOW. << Pane lb bbls i See 65 . .65 .50 65 
tks, same terms ...gal. ... 464 os. <AGOES “ie: ee Antimony metal slabs, ton 
Tech 98%, drs, above lots Ib. 113% .103%4 .14 
terms RE EN eR re 3 a 72 ee pore Butter of, see Chloride. : 
tks, above terms ..gal. ... adam . ee F Chloride, soln cbys .... 3 F -17 : BY ’ 17 
Spec Solvent, tks, wks gal. 23 -24 .24 .28 “ae -28 Needle, powd, bbls .... .Ib. 12% .14 12% «216 .14 19% 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 gal Oxide, 500 Ib bbls . Ib. .11% .12% .11% .16% .14%4 .16% 
drs : : ye |: mee .82 .80 .82 .80 .82 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins. Ib. .26 .27 .26 -27 “aa .24 
Aldehyde Bisulfite, bbls, Sulfuret, golden, bbls Ib. .22 ae 24 23 22 .23 
MCR tre sets ert i |) rane 17 arse 37 nate ee Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls ..1lb.— .21 saa 21 27 21 27 
Aldol, 95%, 55 and 110 gal Double, 600 lb bbls .....Ib. -18 -20 18 .20 18 .20 
drs, ee Se Sie -20 en .20 ia a PGOCTOSG. WHE cc ccc ccs lb. 18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 : 
Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 Ib Arrowroot, bbl ....... ...Ib, .08% .09 08% .09 08% .09% 
bbls 1 52 52 52 Arsenic, Metal .......... Ib. .40 41 40 44 42 +4 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 » Red, 224 lb cs kgs .....Ib. 15% 15% 15% 
bbls 32 34 saa 34 32 34 White, 112 lb kgs Ib. 03 0334 .03 .04 .03 .04 
Alum, ammonia, lump, cl, Barium Carbonate precip, 
bbls, WON eons + 6s 100 Ib. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 200 lb byes, wks ton 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 
delv NY, Phila 100 lb 3.40 3.40 3.15 3.40 Nat (witherite) 90% er, 
Granular, e1, bbls c-l, wks, begs tor ” 41.00 43.00 41.00 44.00 42.00 45.00 
100 Ib. 3.15 3.40 3.15 3.40 2.75 3.00 Chlorate, 112 Ib kgs, NY 1 16% .17% .16% .17% .16% .17% 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 1b. 3.55 ane a55 3.15 3.40 —- 600 lb bbls, delv 

Chrome. bbis 100 lb, 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 4.29 zone ; ton 77.00 92.00 77.00 92.00 74.00 92.00 

Potash, lump, c-l, bbls, Dioxide, 88%, 690 lbdrs lb. -11 «2 sx) 12 11 a) 
eee 3.65 3.90 3.65 3.90 3.25 3.50 Hydrate, 500. ib bbls Ib. .04% .05% .0434 .05% .04%4 05% 
——— c-l, bbls, Nitrate, bbls Ib, §=.0634 .07% =.0634 «.08%~—.07 08% 

100 Ib. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 Barytes, floated, 350 Ib bbls 
teed, c-l, bbls, wks 100 - 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 3.40 3.65 GEWNEGs <sncnnnes ees ton ... 23.65 wen 4aqGs : 23.65 
Soda, bbls, ‘wks 001 chee 3.25 sacs d.a0 De. oea3 Bauxite, bulk, mines ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Aluminum metal,c-1, NY 100 Ib : 20.00 ; 20.00 19.00 20.00 Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bgs, 

Acetate, 20%, bbls ....Ib. .07% .09 07% .10 .09 10 WO oie ak ences sas esis ton ... 16.00 .-. 16.00 .-. 16.00 
Basic powd, bbls, dely Ib. .40 -50 -40 .50 ; ; 200 mesh ton ... 11.00 acs “SOS cow 2S 

Chloride anhyd,99%,wks lb. —.07 12 .07 12 .07 12 eee tech, 945 Ib 
oy ee ae b.  .05 .08 -05 .08 -05 .08 drs, wk Ib. .60 .62 .60 -62 .60 .62 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks lb. .06 .06% .06 06% .06 06% Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 

Solution, drs, wks ....Ib. .0234 .031% .023% .03% .0234 .03% 8000 gal tks, ft all’d gal. us .16 rate 16 er .16 

~—e 30% sol bbls, c-l, 90% c-l, drs gee x. 21 ee 21 eee -21 
BPE GE rot triniare Aes ae oa kd eae a3 Site pas Ind pure, tks, frt all’d = zak 16 ea -16 te 16 

Hydrate, ‘he light, 90 Ib Benzidine Base, ‘dry, 250 lb : . . 

Dh Ele «oc. e55s sss Ib, .12 oe sia akg aig «1S bbls Ib. .70 72 70 72 -70 72 
heavy, fale. WHEE vacuo Ib. .029 .03% .029 003% .029 .03% Benzoyl! Chloride, 500 Ib drslb. .40 45 -40 45 .40 45 

Oleate, drs ........... Ib. .1634 .1814 .163%4 .18% .16% .18% Benzyl! Chloride, 95-97% rfd, 

Palmitate, bbls ......... ae .23 erie “a0 22 aa drs Biofars toak a arene wate Ib. 30 .40 -30 40 30 40 

Resinate, pp., bbls ...... | a 15 By ih : 15 Tech, drs . Ib 25 26 25 26 25 .26 

Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ... .Ib. 19 21 19 21 aS 27) Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl, 

Sulfate, com, c-l, bgs, wks Ib. .23 .24 .23 .24 .23 .24 
LL ey 100 Ib. iS Kis 1:35 1.35 Naphthylamine, sublimed, is 
c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.55 1.55 200 lb bbls ... Ib, 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.33 

Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, begs, Tech, 200 Ib bbls ....lb. «51 52 51 52 51 52 
WHS ois ke eee Co) ae 2.00 2.00 1.90 Bismuth metal .......... Ib. 1.05 4.55 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 
e-l, bbls, wks . 1O0 IB «+> 2.20 F 2.20 2.05 Chloride, boxes ...... Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 o.a2 3.20 3.25 

Aminoazobenzene,110Ibkgslb. ... 1.15 ess ES j 1.15 Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib, 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 
Ammonia anhyd fertcom,tkslb. .04% .05% .04% .05% 04% 05% Oxychloride, boxes .....1b. 2.9 2.95 2.75 3.04 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 lb ‘cyl lh «16 aa 16 Wy? 12g Subbenzoate, boxes .....1b. 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 

26°, 800 Ib drs, delv ....Ib. .02% .02% .02% .02% 02% 02% Subcarbonate, kgs Ib, 1.53 1.56 1.1 155 | eel 

Agua 26°, tke, NH ....cont, ... 05 ree 05 04% .05 Trioxide, powd, boxes . .Ib. 3.5 35 Ray SDL 
tk wagon Rene Ib. .02 : .02 : .02 Subnitrate, fibre, drs ...Ib. 1.33 1.36 | 1 1.48 

Ammonium Acetate, “kgs selle  «A0 “ae .26 ASS -26 PK Blackstrap, cane (see Molasses, 

Bicarbonate, bbls, f.0 Blackstrap). i 
wks ; : Olb. 5.15 5.71 5.15 5.71 5.15 S.71 Blanc Fixe, 400 1b bbls, wks ton h49.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 

Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls . .Ib 14% .16% .14% .17 16 py 'Y Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs, 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib c-l, wks, contract. .100 Ib. _ 2.00 . 2.00 , 2.00 
bbls : 08 12 -08 12 .08 12 Icl. drs, wks Ib. 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 

Chloride, White, 100 Ib Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY. .unit 3.00 2.50 3.10 3.10 4.30 

bbls, wks 100 lb. 4.45 4.90 445 4.90 4.45 4.90 Chicago, high grade ...unit 3.00 = 2.35 3.35 3.00 +.65 

Gray, 250 lb bbls, ws Imported shipt unit 3.10 2.90 3.45 3.25 4.10 
00 lb. 5.50 6.25 5.50 6.25 5.00 5 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori : 

Lump. 500 Ibs cks spot Ib. ‘+ o) 104% .11 10% .11 Prussian Soluble lb. .36 .37 -36 37 .36 .37 

Lactate, 500 lb bbls ....1b. .16 15 16 15 1 Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 

Laurate, bbls ... 1 ae 23 23 bbls 1 oi} 10 eli 

Linoleate, 80% anhyd, Regular grade, group 1 1b. ... 16 ; 16 Pat 16 
OS EE errr fee Ss as srs 15 it i. see, ee eee |) See 19 19 18 19 

Naphthenate, bbls ...... ib. -17 : pay . : -ulp. No. 1 NU oaerer ar 27 26 7 

Nitrate, tech, cks ....... Ib, .038 .0405 .038 .0405 .0334 .04 ten 4% + 50% raw, : an 

Oleate, drs i ore <a ee Fy Bi 10 COMMON ios eek s cee ton 28.00 29.00 25.50 30.00 26.00 30.00 

Oxalate, neut, cryst, Dowd. Bone Ash, 100 lb kgs .....Ib.  .06 07 .06 07.06 07 

__ Se lb, .19 .20 19 ae 43% 23 Black, 200 lb bbls Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .05% .08% 

Perchlorate, kgs ....... ee 16; ag -16 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp. .ton 23.00 20.50 23.75 23.75 27.75 

Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..lb.  .21 .24 ial -24 Py | -24 Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 23.00 24.00 16.00 24.00 19.00 27.00 

Phosphate, dibasic tech, Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, j : 

c powd, 325 lb bbls .....Ib. .07% .10 07% .10 07% «10 sacks, delv .........tont 43.00 42.00 43.00 40.00 42.00 
Ricinoleate, bbls ee eon a «5 rae 15 pi OO. © Serer toni 53.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 52.00 
Stearate, anhyd, bbls ...1lb .24 .24 

Paste, bbls .......... 07% 07% h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; 4 Crys- 
eae ee tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; * Freight is 

g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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Two new ways to make 


FLEXIBLE FILMS 


Here are two new materials that present an easy way to make flexible 
films of Shellac and Casein: 

(1) FLEXILAC—a flexible dewaxed shellac. 
liquid ‘“‘resin,’’ with a faint, pleasing odor. It dissolves readily in 
water producing a clear neutral shellac solution, This solution, on dry- 
ing, forms a film which is characterized by its flexibility. Flexilac is 
also soluble in alcohol, esters, and ketones. It is insoluble in oils, 
hydrocarbons and resins. Its total solid content (non-volatile at 105° C) 
is 44%. Weight 8% lbs. per gal. Prices range from 25c. per lb. in 
475 lb. drums. 

(2) PROTOFLEX—a flexible casein. 
spicy odor. It disperses quickly in hot water. It is insoluble in organic 
solvents. Protoflex has a solid content (non-volatile at 105° C) of 45%. 


Weight about 7 Ibs. 10 oz. per gal. Prices range from 15c. per lb. in 
450 lb. drums. 


An orange-brown, viscous 


A straw colored jelly with faint 


If Glycerine fails try 


YUMIDOL 


Have you ever had this trouble with products treated with Glycerine 
as a plasticizer or softener? When exposed to high degrees of humid- 
ity they become soft and warp. In dry weather they lose moisture, 
shrink and become brittle. That’s because of the hygroscopic nature 
of glycerine. YUMIDOL overcomes this problem because it is much 
less hygroscopic. It has a higher specific gravity, viscosity and refrac- 
tive index than Glycerine and can be used for many purposes where 
glycerine is not good enough. 

YUMIDOL, a special grade of Sorbitol, is a polyhydric alcohol having 
six hydroxyl groups. It is a straw colored viscous liquid completely 
soluble in water and water-soluble liquids, but insoluble in hydrocar- 
bons, oils, fats, waxes, resins and other water-insoluble materials. It 
is non-drying, practically non-volatile and has a low freezing point. 
Prices range from 18c. per lb. in 600 lb. drums. 


Have you tried 


DIGLYCOL LAURATE? 


(a water-dispersible oil) 


DIGLYCOL LAURATE (Glyco Laurate) is of unusual interest because 
of its peculiar characteristics. It is a light colored, non-hygroscopic, 
non-drying oil, soluble in water. It disperses completely on stirring in 
cold water, and is soluble in alcohol, oils, and hydrocarbon solvents. 
its specific gravity 25°/25° C—0.963 to 0.968. Weight per gal. 8 Ibs. 
Diglycol Laurate is being used as an emulsifying agent for making 
liquid emulsions, a solvent for oil-soluble dyestuffs, a dry-cleaning soap 
base, a foam reducer in the manufacture of low-foaming, acid precipi- 
tated casein, and for many other purposes. 

We will gladly send samples and more detailed information about any 

of these materials. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Dept. 49) 


148 Lafayette St. New York City 


COME TO GLYCO FOR 
Diglycol Stearate 


Glycerol Monostearate 

Diglycol Laurate Glycol Oleate 
Propylene Glycol Stearate (Prostearin) 
Propylene Glycol Laurate (Prolaurin) 
Propylene Glycol Oleate (Prolein) 

Glycol Bori-Borate Glyceryl Bori-Borate 

Ammonium Stearate (Anhydrous) 
Glyceryl Monoricinoleate 


N.B. The new Glyco Cosmetic Manual contains 96 pages packed with practical 
information and latest data on cosmetics. 
ideas. Send for your copy now. 








Many valuable formulae and new 
Enclose 25c. to cover postage and handling. 











Borax 
Chrome Yellow 


Prices 





1938 1937 
Low High Low High 





Borax (continued): 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 


sacks 
bbls, delv ...... ...tons 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs ...lb. 
Bromine, cases ..... b. 
Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 Ib drs Ib. 
Gold, bik Ib. 
Butanes, com 16-32° group . 


Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, 


CN rer Ib. 
tks, frt allowed ...... Ib. 
Secondary, tks, frt —, 
drs. frt, allowed .....Ib. 


Carbinol, norm drs, wks Ib, 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 
110 gal drs, delv “eae 
err 
Oleate, drs, frt allowed. . 
Propionate, O06) 65560888 iby 
OS Creer | 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. 
Tartrate, drs Ib. 
Butyraldehyde, drs, lcl, wks = 
Cadminin Metal: ....... 6.60544 
Sulfide, orange, boxes . it 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 
ce-l, ‘delv 100 Ib. 
Arsenate, el, E. of Pi ag 
dealers, drs 
Carbide, drs Ib. 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bgs 


Ib 

Chloride, flake, 375 Ib drs, 
burlap bgs, “1 -1, ~ alg .ton 
paper bgs, c-l ~— 
Solid, 650 Ib drs, el, 


delv ton 
Ferrocyanide, 350 Ib bbls 


| 
Ghaneusita Pharm, 125 Ib 
bbls 


Levulinate, less than 25 bbl 


lots, wks 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ..... ton 
Palmitate, bbls ......... 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, 
50 Ty TNS so :c05 805 
Resinate, precip, bbls . Jah: 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ...Ib. 
Camphor, slabs 
PWRE gn as esa Ib. 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs Ib. 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zonet ...Ib. 
Icl, bgs, f.0.b. whse . .Ib. 
cartons, f.o.b. whse. .Ib. 
cases, f.o.b. whse ...Ib. 
Decolorizing, drs, c-l ...Ib. 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. 
Tetrachloride, 55 or 110 gal 
drs, c-l, delv 
Casein, Standard, Dom, gerd Ib. 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bes ... .Ib. 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHsg, c-l, 
RB OUR 56a sores o:0 ton 


Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 


Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 
Transparent, cs 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs " 
Chalk, dropped, 175 1b bbls Ib. 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks Ib. 
Light, 250 Ib cks Ib 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 
Ik, ‘wks ee uu. 
Softwood, bgs. delv* ton 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib bbl. th. 
| Re anes 
Chestnut, a. tks, wks lb. 
25%, bbls, wks 
= 60%, 100 Ib bgs, 


China lay, c-l, blk mines ton 


Imported, lump, blk 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
Se 1 


cyls, c-l, contract ...Ib. f 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 


Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont 


Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks. 


a ; Ib. 
a —— 100 Ib 
rs, 
Chloceforsa, bond 1000 Ib dry 
USP, 25 ee 
Chloropicrin; comml cyls . .Ib. 
Chrome, Green, CP ....... Ib. 
a re Ib. 


jA delivered price; 


Current 

Market 

<a 42:00 

o Seeue 
ai 11% 

-30 43 
90% .92% 

-45 65 
02% .03% 

09% 0 
- 108% 
7 06% 

07% «.08 
164% .17% 

; 36 
22%, .23% 

029 
18 18% 

il7 

-26 

55 -60 
35% 

a -95 

85 95 

1.65 


06% .07% 
05 -06 


02% .03% 
02% .03% 
03% .04 


ae 15 ion my ar 
23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 23.00 


06 -07 


gr 


07% .08% 
ee 05% 


2.30 2.55 
3.00 3.50 

-06 07% 
20 21 
30 31 
. -80 
25 


oe 
"14% 115% 


47.00 45.00 47.00 

: 57.00 56.00 57.00 
11 11% .10% «11 
-30 43 30 43 
90% .92% .80 1.50 
45 65 -40 65 


02% .03% .02% .03% 
09% .10% .10 10% 
‘ ae .09 


06% .07 07 he 


16% .17% .16% .17% 

60 -60 5 
36 ear 

22% : -22% .23% 
‘ ae 5 

18 i 18 18% 


: -— s+ & 
55 160 .55  .60 


‘95 1.60 1.05 1.60 
"85 1.60 .90 1.60 


1.65 1.65 2.25 
06% .07% .06% .07% 
-05 -06 05 06 


1.00 1.00 ... 1.00 
... 22,00 22.00 23.50 22.00 23.50 
‘ton 23.00 36.00 23.00 3600 ...... 
20.00 20.00 21.50 20.00 21.50 
17 

ss TF 2 2 SS 
«. ee — remo 
:)) 28-00 ; 28.00 26.10 28.00 
B&H DS ROS OUR 
063%4 .073% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
sae OlaeselUcamehlUlhlCUCU 
19.21 19.21 19:21 
52% .53 .52% .56 54 56 
52%Z 53 .52% .56 54 56 
05 05% .05 053% .05 05% 
027 .0380 .027 .0380 .0320 .0535 
.. 05% 053% .06% 
106% 06% .07  .07% 
. a «=. a wea we 
08 15 108 .15 [08 215 
06 .08 .06 .08 106 .08 
05 .05% .05 .06 05% .06 
08% .09 06% .13% .11  .20% 
09% .09% (07° 114° 111% 121% 


18.50 21.00 21.00 25.00 


21.00 nom. 17.00 
12 «15 12 15 
ne .20 sane 20 


a F 55 
02% .0334 .03 03% 
02% .04 -03 .04 
03% .04 -03 .04 


-06 .07 06 .07 
0156 .02125 .01625 .02125 
02 -0225 .02 -0225 


04% 04% ... .04% 
6.50 7.00 


7.00 
ton 22.00 28. 00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 


07% .08% .07% rots 
ies 05% ... 05% 
2.15 
2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 
3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
06 07% .06 07% 
20 21 -20 21 
-30 31 -30 31 


a. 2. 3 : 
14% .15% .13 16% 


* Depends upon point of delivery; t New bulk 


price, tank cars 4c per lb. less than bags in each zone. 
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Chromium Acetate 
Current Dinitrobenzene 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
Chrome, bbls .05 .08 -05 .08 .05 .08 
Fluoride, sowed, 400 lb bi . 
SueRAciein Crs Soe b. 27 .28 .27 .28 PY Yj .28 
Coal tar, WORE onikcanie’ bb 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 6.75 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... Ib. .65 -67 .65 .68 -58 -68 
Carbonate tech, bbls ... .1b. a 1.63 ; 1.63 1.42% 1.63 
Hydrate, bbls .......... |. ee 1.78 1.36 1.78 Aer 
Linoleate, solid, ‘bbls... 1b. ee .33 Bea BK 31 me 
paste, 67e. GS8 2 065.6% 1 és Pe ae an «oe 
Oxide, black, bgs ....... Ib. ea 1.67 i 1.67 1.41 1.67 
Resinate, fused, bbls ....1b. a A ee 13% = .13 13% 

Precipitated, bbls ....1b. ; 34 : .34 30% .34 

Cochineal, gray or bk bgs..Ib. — .35 -38 «a5 38 32 .38 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ... .Ib. 36 -39 .36 .39 33 .39 
Copper, metal, electro! 100 lb. 10.25 9.00 11.00 11.00 16.25 
— normal, bbls, 
POOR EET 21 .23 21 aa : : 
Coreanaie. 400 lb bbls .. 10% 11% .10% .11% .10% 12% 
A a ib 14 15 01340 .16% .153%4 «19 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls ...lb, .12% .13% .12% .17 Be i 18 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ..... | ae 34 34 38 «oe .38 
Oleate, precip, bbls .....lb. ... .20 : .20 : .20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks. .1lb. = .15 .16 13% = =.17% 217 18 
red 100 lb bbls eee lb. 15% .16% 415 9775 «|e 19975 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...1b. Be Ih -16 «ES .16 akS 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls Ds «20 .24 ae -24 .23 40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
Sl ee b. 18 19 18 .19 18 .19 
Sulfate, bbls, e-l, wks 100 Ib. See 4.40 4.00 4.40 4.25 4.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar — 

Gil) WI ok oe vccutears a 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbis 10010, 3.05 315 360 330 G15 4.34 
Corn Syrup, 42°, bbls. er i ae 2.99 2.94 3.16 3.11 4.36 

MS EE sa ees 2 0 Ib. 3.04 2.99 3.21 3.16 4.41 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, io0 I 

Lee eee: lb -40 42 -40 -42 40 -42 
Cream Tartar, powd & gran, 

300 lb bbls .... . 22% .23% .19% .23% 15 .20% 
Creosote, USP, 42 Ib cbys Ib. .45 47 45 47 45 47 

Oil, Geadé ¥, the ...... gal, 13% .14 13% .14 «he 14 

Grade Se ciara dale 6-dcarete - kaa «kde <342 «442 ssid «132 
Cresol, USP, drs ..... lb. 10% .11 10% .12% #.10 she 
Crotonaldehy de, 97%, 55 and 

110 gal drs, delv ..... lb. 42 «aa -30 -26 30 
Cutch, Philippine, 100 1b bale Ib. 04% .04% .04 .06 .04 04% 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 

PSRTIONNE... «ck 5 oo 0:00 unit 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.15 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 

OO Serr 34 38 34 -43 39 47 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bes 

f.0.b., Chicago ....1001b. 3.40 3.60 3.35 3.75 3.50 5.00 

British Gum, bgs ...1001b. 3.65 3.85 3.60 4.00 3.75 5.25 
Potato, Yellow,220Ibbgs lb. .0714 .083% .07% .0834 .0734 .08% 
White, 220 lb bgs, Icl. lb. .08 .09 -08 .09 .08 09 
Tapioca, 200 bes, Icl ....lb. 0715 .0715 .08 ; 08 
White, 140 lb bes ...100 Ib. 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.70 4.00 4.58 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib. 47 75 .47 25 47 75 
Diamylene, drs, wks ...... Ib. 095 102 .095 .102 095 102 
CS ea Ib. 08% . 08% 08% 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....Ib. 085 .092 .085 .092 085 .092 
CRAG WB scsi Scie eais Ib. : -075 ‘ 075 .075 
Oxalate, Icl, drs, wks .. .tb. 30 ; .30 .30 
Diamylphthalate, drs, wks Ib. 19 1914 .19 3) 19 21% 
Diamy] Sulfide, drs, wks . .lb 1.10 ; 1.10 1.10 
Diatomaceous Earth , see Kieselguhr. 
Dibutoxy Ethy] Phthalate, 

rs, wks .. «35 35 Re 
Dibutylamine, lel, ‘drs, ‘wks Ib. 55 -55 : 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl Ib. .30 .30 .30 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, i 

WEEN 5 Kad acas 60.0 scsi Ib. 19 19% .19 21 19% .21 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs lb. 45 54 45 54 35 -50 
Dichlorethylene, drs ...... Ib. a -25 oe 25 25 .29 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 

WENN ic 025 oe eikos. ecw eens lb. 15 16 35 16 15 16 

PUM OR esac 3 S'S, 6 cr cleans lb. .14 a .14 ae -14 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. . .23 shard By oa .23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks Ib. no prices Bane ae at te 

| eee Ib no prices sae ae oan a 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks . .Ib. a a .23 ag .25 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. Ib. .40 Si .40 .50 40 50 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs .....lb. .60 7 .60 By -60 75 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs. Ib. .313% .35 31% .35 313% .35 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..1b. .64 .67 .64 -67 .64 .67 
Diethylphthalate, 1000 lb drslb. 19 19% .19 19% .18 19% 
—— tech, drs, — 

[7 Ra eens le. 30 .14 13 14 13 .20 

Diethyleneglycol, ee Ib. .16 sha -16 Bi -16 By x 
Mono ye ethers, drs . .lb. 15 -16 one 16 5 sd 
Ce a era Ib. .14 ‘ 14 .14 pe 

Mono butyl ether, drs ..Ib. 23 . 23 = .23 -26 
Diethylene wine, 50 gal drs, 

Wes hoa rein, opie et E 40 .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 

Diglycol Oleate, bbls ..... Ib. 21 ae .21 21 .24 

ESUPate, PDIS ..65 005.5%. Ib. .27% .27% ate 

Stearate, bbls Ib 27% 27% 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs, 

pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 

| rer | ae 1.00 nar 1.00 ‘ 95 
Dimethylaniline. 340 Ib drs Ib. .26 .27 -26 .27 .26 .27 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol,drslb.  .60 75 -60 75 .60 75 
Dimethyl = drs, -_ 

fet allowed .... «i .<: 19 19 20% .21 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs ie 45 .50 45 -50 45 -50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls Ib. & 16 19 -16 akF .16 19 
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k Higher price is for purified material. 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FACTORIES: Garfield, N. J.—Fords, N. J. 


NEW YORK—50 Union Square 
CHICAGO BRANCH—I80O N. Wacker Drive 





































































































































Dinitrochlorobenzene —— 
e 
Glauber’s Salt i rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
bbls 13% = .14 13% «14 -14 17% 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb 
ls ee .38 Pe 38 “ao 38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls Ib. -23 .24 soo .24 23 -24 
Drairotsinene, 300 Ib bbls Ib. Bee LOMA 6: 15% .14% .15% 
Diphenyl, i b, 15 -29 Fi «an oi5 -29 
ca ic Bey | KY Fx 3 | PE “ot PK Y 4 


Extract ...... Ib. .0534 .0634 .05 0634 .05 05% 


e . : iby 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb drs 
| ec or Bs 137 +35 ssf 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs _— ton . nom. ... nom. 34.00 nom. 


‘ ve : 
‘PARANOL?” (Modified Phenolics ) EGG YOLK 
Egg Yolk,dom.,200Ilbcases Ib. .66 .68 .60 .68 .68 nom. 
Epsom Salt perne ‘ i . nom. .62 .68 ao 65 
a ” — “i tech, 300 lb bbls 
ESTEROL” (Alkyds) 1001b. 1.90 2.10 1.90 2.10 1.80 2.10 


USP. c- tf bbls 100:Ib. i... 2.10 rer 2.10 2.00 2.10 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 <4 








a ” - d ete b. .22 as an ae aa -23 
PARADURA” (Pure Phenolics ) (Cone) yee iby .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ....lb. .07 08 -07 .08 -07 .08 
" Ni tks, frt allowed ee = aide .06 eee .06 : .06 
” itrous, conc, bottles ...lb.  ... -68 ees .68 .68 BY i i 
PARAMET ESTER GUM (All grades) . Synthetic. wks, drs -lb. .08 .09 .08 -09 -08 .09 
thyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
tks, frt all’d .. Me e's AS) a 05% .05% .06% 
drs, frt all’d ah: ae 06% 06% .06% .07% 
& Mmm .. aL... —_.. 2s 
pty irt all’d ' ae 0736 «5. 07% ... 07% 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal oe a: wate. 27% 
> Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs Ib. - rH .86 er on — 
ok We . ly ‘ ‘ r T ymide, ch, : im 50 ; -50 . = : 
PARAMET CHEMICAL CORPORATION rime male agi age . . ,. 
i > 2 CO ° m all’d is SEDs .6440 .9440 .6440 1.00 , . 
Manufacturers of Synthetic Resins Chloride, 200 tb drs ....Ib. 22.28.2224 224 
. : Chlorocarbonate, cbys ...lb. -30 : ‘ ’ F 
14th Avenue & ‘tree Crotonate, drs ib; 1:00 ‘1:25 “1:00 1:25 1.00 1:25 
, , “1 ve anigrnise et Formate, drs, frt all’d ..Ib. 27 .28 .27 me sae 7 
song tsian ‘ity. N. - Lactate, ‘drs, wks eS ao ; oda E 
5 an aty,, | Y Oxalate. drs. wks Ib. .30 .34 .30 .34 30 .34 
er 50 gal ~ 
wks ib. .30 30% .30 30% .30 30% 
TE | os Rat A RNS AL SS A RNR A ise” Silicate, drs, wk ce ee 77 Sar 77 = 77 


Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb 


drs .65 -70 -65 .70 -65 .70 
Chlorhydrin, “40%, 10 gal 
















cbys chloro, cont .....Ib. .75 -85 BY fe" 85 s75 85 
Anhydrous Ib... 75 : 75 ea 
Dichloride, 50 galdrs, wks Ib. .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 
— 50 gal drs, wks. Ib. .17 -21 a7 | <7 sal 
tks, wks ie. isc 16 oe .16 . 16 
> log Butyl Ether, —_ 
wks Ib. .20 aa .20 an .20 Bi 
tks, Bats 19 ahi 19 : 19 
Mono E Mil E ee drs, 
bong : Ib. 16 Bs it f -16 eZ -16 Bs 7 j 
s _ er B ae: 15 ; aS 
Mes Btky Ether Ace- 
_ _ wks > ane -14 roe 14 acs 14 
ae 13 ace Eo ree i 
oak Methyl Ether, are 
wks ae 18 s22 18 .22 1? 222 
tks, wks .. ‘ Ie 3 Sf ‘ Be 3 mg 
Oxide, cyl ........ Ib. .50 -55 .50 55 -50 «55 
Ethylidenaniline Ib. .45 47% ~=~«.45 41% 45 47Y 
Feldspar, blk pottery .....ton 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 14 50 
cum ARABIC Powd, blk, wks ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
475 lb bbls ih. 05 07% .05 07% .05 07% 
sol, 42° cbhys Ib. 06% .06% .06% .16%% .06% .1h% 
cum al a Fish ‘Scrap, dried, unground, ~ 
wks : & 3% 4 he 3.30 75 0 
Acid, Bulk, 6 ©, delv 
(INDIAN cum) Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
unit m 2.50 2.50 2.50 249 3.15 
Fluorspar, 98%, hes % «ss 83200 33.00 no prices 
NEW ENGLAND REP cum TRAGACANTH Formaldehyde, USP, 400 Ib 
G. H. BUNTON bbls, wks : Ib. .053%4 .06% .05% .06% .05% .06% 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS Fossil Flour Ib. .02% .04 02% .04 02% 04 
” Fullers Earth, i: mines. ton 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 6.50 15.00 
PHILADELPHIA REP LOCUST BEAN Imp powd, c-l, bes ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
R. PELTZ & CO GUM Sl vag drs, wes Ib. .10 25 .10 15 10 15 
urfuramide (tec 
sarin iaineiias (CAROB FLOUR) dee bh. go 30 30 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities Ib. .12% .14 12% .14 12% .18 
eee Fustic, crystals, 100 Ib 
boxes i; “sae -26 322 26 .20 .26 
JAPAN wax Liquid 80°. 600 Ib bbls Ib. 109% 13 109% (13. 108% 13 
Solid, 50 Ih hoxes Ib. 17% 19% 17% .19% 16 19% 





G SALT PASTE 


G Salt paste. 360 Ib bbls th. .45 .47 -45 .47 45 47 
Gall Extract Ib. a 20 19 20 19 20 


PAUL A. DUNKEL € CO. 








Gambier, com 200 Ih bes It 06% .07% 06% 07% ( 
INCORPORA’T ED Sings apore cubes, 150 Ib : : oc sata 
‘i be 1001lb. .08%% .09 08% .11 091% 10% 
e ite. tech. 100 Ib cs Ib. 45 50 45 50 45 55 
Let us quote 82 WALL 21. Glauber’s Salt, tech, e-1. bgs, ‘ 
wks* 190 Tb. -95 135 .95 1.15 95 ¥.35 
on your NEW YORK, N.Y. — see Sodium Sul- 
ate. 
requirements a 
1+ 10; m+ 50; *Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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Glue, Bone 
Gum, Hemlock 








Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low 
Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
bes ee ee . Tb. 13 13 .16 i 
Better grades, e-l, bes Ib. 144% .16% .14% .16% .12% 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs . .Ib. 14% .14% .16 15% 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs ...1b. 123% .13% "12% -16 15% 
Saponification, drs ..... lb. .09% .0934 .09% .11% .11 
Soap Lye. Gre <<. ov 2sc b 0814 .083% .08% .10% .10 
Glyceryl! Bori- Borate, bbls Ib. .40 we -40 : 
Monoricinoleate, bbls cael cae sae P 
Monostearate, bbls .....Ib. -30 .30 : 
Oleate, bbls Br | «aa “aa ; 
Phthalate ; epee |) AK Ys 3 .29 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ... .Ib. 18 18 ; 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . .lb. -26 .26 ‘ 
Phthalate, drs ..... Ib. .40 .40 .29 
Stearate, drs Lopes .27% 27% .23 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....Ib. —-85 .90 85 -90 85 
Arabic, amber sorts ....Ib. .09% .0934 .09%4 .12 1034 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs. Ib. 23 24 23 28 24 

No. 2, bgs Sa ae ws Ib. 21 22 21 26 22 

Powd, bbls Ib. 12% .12! 12 16 14 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes. (Man- 
jak) 200 lb bgs, f.o.b., 

Ny b. 02% .10% 002% 10% .02% 
California, f.o.b.. NY,drston 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29.00 
Egy —, 200 Ib cases, 

f.o.b.. NY 12 «a5 FZ «35 sEZ 

Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 126 
Ib c l soo -25 15 25 15 
Copal, Conant 112 lb ed 

clean, — . + De -1834 .1834 .19% .18% 
Dark amber _.. ree) | 07% 07% 08% .06% 
Light amber Ib. 11% .11% .13% .10% 

Copal, East India, "180 Ib bgs 
Macassar pale bold Spee 12% 12% .13 

Chips ; lb. 05% 0534 .0534 

11) aR ee ge ek eae Ib. .03%4 .04 03: .04'@ (035% 

Nubs lb 09TK 09 103% .10 
Singapore, Bold . lb 14% 14! 15% .15! 

IN ios ae aro wicca b 0534 .043 053% .04! 
J ae siseadh, 03% 04 0314 .04% .03% 
Nubs Ib. .10 .10 .10 

Copal Manilla, 180-190 Ib 

—* ’ Loba yA arEn! | 11% .11% 12 99 
RE i os eee crisis co Ib. 10 10% .115g .C9 
Loba e Rant at are erat ace Ib 09% .0934 11% .087 
WR sek nik wee aes lb. Ok OX 083 08 
BU Rc Sedae etek beers, Sa Ib. 05% .05'% .06 05 
MA sorts Ib 06's .0578 .07% .06 

Copal Pontianak, 224 lb cases, 

bold genuine Ne Ib. 15% 15 16% 15 
Chips ree ||: .085¢ .0858 .10% .09 
Mixed Guitare ee ore Ib 14 ae ] 
IN oak ahvacee Bh ateow wk Ib 11% 11 12% 12% 
Split Ib 13% 13% 13% 

Dammar Batavia, 136 Ib cases 

A nee eae lb. .20% 207 253%4 .233 

Ae ere tT eee Ib. 193g .193 .24 2a 

Mer hevaudewngas lb. 15% .153 20% .18 

|: Ger eerie creer Ib. 1334 .13% .17% «.15Y 

PS) lb. 16% .16% .20% 4.17% 

BO cxek cea Ib. fa wkd <kZ 14% 

|. er eo te Ib. 973g .0736 .08% .07™ 

F Ib. .07'%4 07% 06% 
Singapore, No. 1 Ib. 155% 155 .21% .17 

No. Ib. 1034 1034 53% 14 

1 eee Ib .05 05 0534 

op. ere Ib 1054 .1054 .13! 10! 

Dust rapes oleae Ib. 05 05 053 053 

er esirar rar srt Ib. 07 073% .09% .07 

JU a a are Ib. 08 08% 09% .09% 
|. |, RIS ENA ee lb. 06 .07 0614 Os 09 
Gamboge, pipe. cases .....1b. 60 .65 60 80 8 
Powd, bbls Senet <<O0 70 65 85 ( 
Ghatti, sol bgs lb 11 15 11 ay 11 
Karaya, bbls., bxs., drs., Ib. 144% .23 
Kauri, NY 
Brow n 69.8 cases .....Ib. 60 60% .60 -60% .60 
| i eee rere ears Ib. -38 .38 aaa 

else ‘Ib. 28 282 

|: MARA Airc erar iste ar re lb. .24 -24 15% 

PONS be re Ib. 18% 18% .12 
ji 2, >, a ae ar Ib. 61 -61 61 

a eer errr rere Ib 41 41 .40 

OM |: sdasmeoeas Ib "24 24-22 

MI . cotucenuses Ib. 17% 17% .15 

Rito, UNS ww cc ccc ceases i, 2.50 2:75 200 22  {) ie. 
Mastic Ib. .55 56 55 56 59 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 ; F 
Ib bes & 300 lb cks .. .Ib. .25 26 24 .26 .25 
Senegal. picked bags Ib, .25 27 23. «24 .20 
Sorts Ib. 94.09 09% 12 9 
Thus, bbls 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.2 3.50 14.25 12.00 
Strained 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 : 14.25 12.0 
Travacanth, No. 1, cases Ib. 5 2.70 2.65 3.09 2.40 
No. 2 : | 5 2.40 2.35 2:49 2.00 
PALA ios, pet eek Ib 235 2.30 2.70 1.95 
No. 4 Ib. 2 2.30 2.25 65 1.85 
No 5 : Pale Shares Ib. 20 2.25 2.20 2.50 1 
Yacca, bes Ib. 031% .04% .03% 04% .03! 
Helium, cyl (200 cu. £t.) “eyl. 25.00 25.00 
Hematinecrystals,400]bbblslb. .18 .34 18 oa 16 
Hemlock, wuld 600 Ib bbis, 
wks lb. 03 03%, .03 .03% .03 
tks PES |” .02 0254 + .023 
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ye TURNER Chemicals are backed by i 
‘in 75 years of experience — insuring you Bre 
Me a uniform product of the highest standard a 
3 —yet priced to meet competition aay 
Caustic Potash sh! 

Caustic Soda oy 

Potassium Carbonate en 

Oxalic Acid SA 

Phosphorus Compounds ‘ine 

Sodium Chlorate oe 

Bleaching Powder es 

Persulphate of Ammonia pes 

Persulphate of Potash 92s 

Aluminum Stearate fez 

Calcium Stearate B24 

Zinc Stearate U. S. P. fai 

White Oils Pe 

Petrolatum fant 

Insecti-Sol os 

(Colorless, Odorless Insecticide Base) nt if 

LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA Bet 


We maintain local delivery tank truck 
service throughout the Metropolitan : 
New York area. a 


9 
JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. |.; 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. eh, 
4Oth St. & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 28 








Serving the Chemical Industry for over 75 years 


ItMILAL 








NICHOLS 


Copper Sulphate 





TRIANGLE/ \BRAND 


j 


/ 


/ 


/ 


F ascmmuneed for \ 


/ Purity & Uniformity 


J OF 
/ 99% Pure  \ 
y Large or Small Crys- \ 
/ tals and Pulverized— 
y also Monohydrated. \ 
y Packed in 100-lb. \ 
y waterproof bags and \ 
y 300-Ib. barrels. \ 


| 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Works: Laurel Hill, New York, El Paso, Texas 





Hexalene 











TRAOC MAmE Ee 
we mat ore 


Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago 
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- 
Manganese Sulfate Prices 
Current 1938 193 
Market Low High Low High 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. -30 30 30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Group 3, tks .. gal. 10% 10% 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs 35 .36 35 -36 35 36 
tlexyl Acetate, neni 
a ld ae ; 313 13% = .13 13% ..13 13% 
= ‘Ib. ye 12 12 12 
Hoof Meal. f.o.b. Chicago unit 2.50 ee 339 3.20 6 OY 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 lb cbys ib. 19% .20 19%4 .20 20 21 
Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride 
: | ae me $15 3:25 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. -16 -21 16 ol 15 sal 
INDIGO 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ..... Ib. 2.40 .40 Sas 2.40 
Synthetic, liquid ...... lb. 16% .19 16% .19 16% .19 
[odine, Resublimed, jars .lb. iste «6 SO 5 1.50 1.60 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....lb.  .10 ok 10 Pe (| Bs ib! slZ 
Bleached, prime, bales . Ib. .19 .20 19 .20 19 21 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls, 
TM «iii eats Ib. .03 .04 03 .04 03 04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls 1001b. 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.25 
{sobutyl Carbinol (128-132° C) 
ee eee sae 34 -33 34 .33 .34 
tks, wks ; Ib, er PK Y 3 ee Pe b- eeu 32 
Lsopropyl Acetate, tks, frt. 
OE ES Ree Be Vitis $0556 zs 05% .05% .06% 
drs, fetall’d ..... ices OGRR 267 06% .07 06% .08 


Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 
Pacific Coast 


LEAD ACETATE 


Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, _ 
White, broken 


CEU FUE: 6 cinovcc cas ib 
MOO IR. 6k bee sewes Ib. 
OW WE ois cece wee lb. 
Arsenate, East, drs ..... Ib. 
Linoleate, solid, bbls lb. 
Metal, e-l, NY .100 Ib. 


Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, ‘wks Ib. 
Oleate, bbls wate 
~_ dry, 95% PbsO., 


Jean Ib. 
97% Pbe SOx: | re Ib. 
98% Pb2Ox, ee lb. 


Resinate, precip, bbls .. .1b. 
Stearate, bbls ... 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f. o.b.. 
wks, frt all’d Ib. 
White, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 
Basic sulfate, 500 lb bb x4 


wks 
Lime, chemical —, 
o.b., wks, bulk .ton 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks . .ton 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks. gal. 


Paecean gal. 
indeed Meal, ‘begs — 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. j 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 

ee ae . 
ee reer Ib. 
= strength, eee > 
= ere Ib 


b. 

amment. 51°, 600 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ...... Ib 
Sticks 


MADDER 


Madder, Dutch ‘ Ib. 
Magnesite, calc, 500 ‘1b bbl ton 
— ~yee tech, 70 Ib "i 
bgs, 
Chioride fake, 375 Ib drs, 
c-l, wks ton 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 Ib 
bbls, wks 
Oxide, cale tech. heavy bbls, 
frt all’d Ib. 
Light, bbls, above basis Ib. 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 
basis are Conc Ib. 
Palmitate, bbls ror 
Silicofluoride, bbls ee 
Stearate, bbls teas 
Manganese acetate, drs lb. 
Borate, 30%, 200 Ib bbls Ib. 
Chloride, 600 Ib cks Ib. 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 


paper bgs, c-l ....... ton 
Hydrate, bbis ......... Ib. 
Linoleate, liq, drs ...... Ib. 
solid, precip, bbls ... .Ib. 
Resinate, fused, bbls ... .Ib. 
PIO CTE 6 ncoic ceases " 
Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 
95%. 550 Ib drs .....1b. 


Chemical Industries 


Reet tom 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 


: -10 ea! ra 13% 
-10 .10 re | “as 13% 
103% 1034 .113% .113%4, .14% 
10% 10% .113%4 .1134 .14% 
me Ie | 11% 11 se. st 13% 
Se me : sao 18 Pe 
5.10 4.00 5.10 4.75 7.05 
.10 11% .10 11% = .09 11% 
18% .20 18% .20 5 -20 
.076 .0785 06! 0785 .07% .0945 
0785 081 0634 + .081 07% 09% 
O81 .0835 07 0835 .0734 .10 
: 16% . 16% .14 16% 
22 .23 ~22 23 .22 23 
A i | is 11 11% 10 12 
= 0634 .06 0634 .0634 .09 
.06 05% .06% .06% 0834 
7.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 6 00 8.00 
8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.00 12.00 
.08 11% = .08 11% PS Sh | 
11 .16 rs | .16 ahd .16 
41.50 39.00 45.00 35.00 42.50 
-066 05% .066 .06! 4 084 
04% .04% .045% .04% .04% 
043% .04% .04% .04% .04% 
055 .05% .06% .0534 .06% 
05% .05% .06% .06 06% 
05% .055¢ .06% .053%4 .06% 
ye 05% .05% .06% .06 06% 
.09% ‘i 09Y% a 08% 11% 
; Bh «ko sho 17% 
24.00 25. 00 24.00 25. 00 24.00 25.00 
122 25 .22 25 -22 .25 
60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 
053% .06% .05% .07 -06 -07 
39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 
-10 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
29 30 25% .30% 
.20 -25 .20 25% 
25 .30 25 30% . 
33 nom. 33 <0 3 
09% .10% 09% .10% .09% .10% 
.21 4 21 .24 al 4 
R 26% 26% .25% .26% 
A 16 15 -16 i 6 
.09 12 09 12 .09 12 
54. 4 54.50 62.50 47.50 62.50 
: ; 32 eas 2 
18 19% 18 19% .18 19% 
° Bk : 19 17% .19 
08% 08% 08% .08% .08% .08% 
; Pe iy ve 12 ans 2 
.07 .07% .07 07% .07 .07% 
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Current 


Mangrove 
Octyl Acetate 








Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low’ High 

Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls lb. .04 nan .04 .04 

Ci) a re ton 26.00 24.50 26.00 25.00 27.00 
Mannitol, purecryst, cs, wks lb. 1.30 1.30 1.45 1.45 1.48 
Marble Flour, blk ....... ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) lb. .-..- 1.28 1.18 1.39 1.05 1.60 
Mercury metal ...76 lb. flasks 77.00 75.00 84.50 81.00 99.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline lb. .67 .69 -67 69 -67 69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 

Sey 145 255 845 SS 145 35 

Meta-phenylene diamine 300 

Ib bbls .... , , 86 .84 80 .84 3G $4 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 

bbls 65 .67 65 67 65 67 
Methanol, denat, grd, drs, el, 

ft MIG ees gal. .30 30 36 36 53 

the, frt all’d .... gal, Py 4. 25 30 .30 48 

Pure, drs, c-l, frt all’d gal. -38 38 . 36 
GO aioe retina esac gal we 33 Ae 33 
artes) CEE wis ono. bake sare gal «ol ol wae 31 
97%, tks gal 32 32 ‘ 32 
Methyl — ‘tech, tks, 
Teeter! : 06% 06% : 

55 eal drs, delv Hee ee lb. 07% «08 07% «08 x4 

C.P. 97- 99% %o, tks, delv lb. : .07 .07 re 

55 gal drs, dely ewes 08 08Yy .08 08% : 

Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. p .30 36 30 40% .34% .58% 
tks, frt ‘all’ d, drs gal.g .25 .29 25 32% .28% .44% 
Synthetic, frt all’d, 
east of Rocky M., 
drs : ..gal. p 8 41 .38 51 42 59 
tks, frt all’d .. gal. "31% 131% «139% .36 49 
West of Rocky M., 
frt all’d, drs ..gal. p 42 42 .46 46 58 
tks, frt all’d ..gal. p oo 35 39% .39% .51 
Anthraquinone ee | 65 .67 65 -67 65 .67 
Butyl Ketone, tks saw ot 10% 104% . 10% 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl Ib 32 .40 32 .40 me 43 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frt all’d Ib. 05% .05% .06 aa) 07% 
50 gal drs, frt all’d c-l. .Ib. 06% .06% .07 ‘ / 
Formate, drs, frt all’d . . Ib. 35 -36 35 36 Pe .39 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. i .60 60 — .60 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ...Ib. ... .30 30 ; .30 
Propyl carbinol, drs ....lb.  .60 Fy a .60 ad .60 Py i 
Mica, dry gerd, bes, wks ...Ib. 30. 00 30.00 35.00 35.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kes ....lb. 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Molasses, blacksrap, tks, 

f.o.b. NY Q: : .07 : .07 .07 07% 
Monoamylamine,c-l, drs, wkslb. .52 1.00 -52 1.00 52 1.00 
Monobutylamine, Icl, drs, 

WS ne acacia " .65 .65 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mono, 

Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. -23 23 -25 30 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 

all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l. .1b. -65 65 .65 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 

100 Ib d KF 4.00 3.75 4.00 ce 4.00 

Meccuatans 23%. ‘lia bbls. ‘lb. .033%4 .04% .03% .04% 04% 
% Solid, 50 lb boxes. Ib. .0436  .05 043g .06%  .06 06% 
1 "i We Rae aN eRe ton. 29.00 27.00 30.00 26.50 30.00 
eee es ore ton 20.50 19.50 22.00 19.00 22.50 
Ge IE aia or tee nce bores ele ton 17.00 17.00 22.00 18.75 22.00 
NAPHTHA 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
(eaten toe gal. .26 .26 Pe oh sak 
Geet Ge ae oreiatees gal. aoe 31 -36 36 

NAPHTHALENE 
— dom, crude, bgs, 

See ae Ib. 2.35 2.85 2.35 2.85 2.00 3.00 

lone, ‘cif, bgs ....lb. 1.40 1.85 1.40 2.25 2.20 3.00 

Balls, flakes, pks .. jae ; 07% 07% .08 08 
Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks . .Ib. 06% .06% .07% ... 07% 
Flakes, ref’ d, bbls, wks. .Ib. 06% .06% .07% ... 07% 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ....lb. 36 37% 36 37% «36 37% 
Chrietide, BMS ... ss. Ib. 18 .20 18 -20 18 20 
Metal ingot ....... Ib. 35 a5 ; 35 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY. .Ib. 35 «dé 35 «dd 35 37 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY ...Ib. 13 13% = .13 13% .13 13% 
Single, 400 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 13 13% .13 13% .13 13% 
Nicotine, 40%, drs, sulfate, 

EQNS kc sicie's 5.5.0 = s he -76 76 eet 76 
Nitre Cake. blk 16.00 16.00 a«< 86,06 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 

Ib _— WHEE 6555s .08 .10 .08 10 08 10 

t 07% . 07% . 07% 
iitroeetiidadt c- afi ‘Teed 1, wks . .22 .29 aa 9 .26 .29 
Nitrogen Sol. 45% % ammon., 

f.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports, 
tks. unit ton : 1.03 1.01 1.03 
Nitrogenous Mat’l,bes, imp unit 265 235 2:65 2:55 3.55 
dom, Eastern wks .... .unit 2.60 2.50 2.75 2.50 4.25 
dom, Western wks unit 2.25 2.20 335 2.25 3.75 
Nitronaphthalene, 550lbbbls!b.  .24 25 .24 .25 .24 .25 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bes ..... Ib. no prices ; .20 aa 
Chméese, bgt «2.5.24: no prices .20 aa 
OAK BARK 
Oak _ Extract, 25%. bbls Ib. 03% .03% 03% 
ee ms 296.5% 049G ... .02¢% 
Octy! Actiate, ‘tks, ‘wks ...1b.  .16 «hd .16 Ad -16 ok? 


o Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varyin 


divided into 4 zones. 
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Also see footnote dir 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. 


Phila. or N. Y. 


by zone; § Counters is 
y above; gq Naphthalene 
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fd 


Industrial and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
ISOPROPYL ETHER 
DIACETONE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 





Selling Agents for Shell Chemical Company 


RW. GRE eP PS CO, 


10 East 40th Street, ye York 








FOOTE LITHIUM 


CITRATE e BENZOATE e CARBONATE 
CHLORIDE @ FLUORIDE @ NITRATE 





Potentiometric Assay of Lithium Citrate 


FOOTE MINERAL CO. 


Office: 1601 Summer Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











EE 


44] 















REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20, ALSO 50% K2O 


MANURE SALTS 


Approximately 30% K20 





UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 













Barium Chloride Crystals 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. 
SOUTH CHARLESTON, 


Free of Sulphides 
Uniform Quality 





W. VA. 
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JUNGMAN N& co. 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 
157 CHAMBERS STREET 


TEL. BARCLAY 7- 5128-30 
ee 











INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK City 

















Orange-Mineral 








~ 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride Prices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Orange- Mineral, 1100 lb cks 

NY lb. 10% 009% 10% .10% .123 
Orthoaminc »phenol, S0lb kgs lb. 2.15 2:25 3:35 eins 15 2:25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb. .70 74 70 74 .70 .74 
Orthochlorophenol, drs .. Ib. 32 sae + Py 3 
Orthocresol, drs, wks 1b. 16 17% .13% 617% #2.13% =«.14Y% 
Orthodichlorobenzene. 1000 

Ib drs -06 .07 -06 07 05 -07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 

Ib drs, wks b FS Ib 18 15 18 -28 29 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, 

tins a5 BY .70 75 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 lb drs 

e..S .90 85 -90 -85 -90 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs, 

wks Ib .08 10 08 10 .07 10 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbls, 

l-c-1 Ib. .16 re IY g -16 ‘a7 14 che 
Osage Orange, cryst, bbls. lb. .17 Py 3 17 ao 7 a5 

51° liquid e- 267 .08 07 .08 07 .08 
Paraffin, rfd, 200 lb bes” 
122- 127° M | acai en e Ib. .0334 .039 0334 .04% 0445 .04%4 
gO 1ee ME OE akc cease lb. 04 0435 .04 -049 04% = «.049 
133-137° M P Ib. .0465 0465 .0534 053 0534 
Para aldehyde, 99%, tech, 
110-55 gal drs, delv . Ib. -16 16 18 16 18 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib 
kgs Ib. -85 85 -85 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib 
kgs io; 1:25 1:30: 225 1,30 25 1.30 
Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs lb... 1.05 : 1.05 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs Ib; 20 45 30 45 .30 45 
Dichlorobenzene, 200 Ib ion, 
lb. it 12 11 2 11 -20 
Parmatidente. drs. wks lb. .34 Bi oo 34 A 34 wo 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls 
1 45 ae 45 $2 -45 52 
Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
wks Ib. .45 -47 45 -47 .45 47 
Nitrochlorobenzene, en, 
lb drs, wks bs, 085 .16 9 .16 23%, .24 
Nitro- orthotoluidine, 300 ib 
bbls ib. 2:75 285 225 2:85 75 «2.85 
Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls Ib. 35 BY 4 209 PY Be a 4 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
Ib bbls lb. .92 .94 -92 .94 -92 .94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls Ib. <30 a 35 : 30 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb 
bbls Ib. 1.25 2.30 1:25 1.30 25 ~=1.30 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
bbls lb. .70 ay i .70 75 .70 By 
tks, wks lb. P| ; ion Be 3 | 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 
lb bbls, wks Ib. 20 ~22 20 Py 3 20 Py Yj 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, wks 
lb. .56 .58 56 .58 5 .58 
Paris Green, dealers, a Ib. .23 -26 saa 26% .22 .26% 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, 
group 3, tks gal. 08% 08% .08% .09% 
drs, group gal 11% 16 11% 6 12% 16 
inch ah alah: 100 Ib dine 
frt all’d ; 10% 10% 10% 
> 2 ark amber, bbls 
Petrolatum, dark amber », 02% 02% 028% .037% .0256 03 
Light, bbls _..... Ib. .03'% 03% .03% .033% .03% _ .03 
Medium, bbls a3 segs 02% .03'%% 02% 03 % 02% .03% 
Dark green, bbls ...... Ib. .02% .02% .02% .02% 02% .02% 
Red, bbls ere 02% .03% .02% .03% .02% 03% 
White. lily, bbls 5 os 05% .07% 05% .07%~ «.06 06% 
White, snow. bbls Ib. 06% .08% 06% .08% .07 07% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
group 3, tks ee Ae ao is 
drs, group 3 .. gal. .14 Bi ij 14 BD i! 15 oa? 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
leaners naphthas, group 3, ; ; a ee = 
: she, eg ——— val. 0636 .0656 .0636 .073% .06% .07% 
East Coast, tks, Fon eal. 10 10 09% 10 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 

AIM East, tks . gal. .16 .16 -16 

No. 2, tks oc a «7 18 18 18 

No. 3, tks gal. -16 16 16 

No. 4, tks gal. 18 18 18 

Lacquer diluents, tks, 
Saseune gal. 12 12% 12 12% 12) 12% 
Group 3, tks gal. 07% .0758 .073¢ = =.0838 7% 08% 
I East, tks, 
pupae gal oe. ww. 2 10 AN 
Group 3, tks, wks gal 063% .06 0636 .073¢ .06% «07 
Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 
East, tks, wks zal 09 10 09 -10 09 10 
Group 3, tks, wks gal. 5 05 053g .06 05 067% 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, : 
East, tks. wks gal. 0914 .10 09% «10 09% .10 
Group 3. tks, wks gal 6% .06 0634 ~.07 06% 07 
Stoddard Solvent, East, tks, 

wks al 10 094% 10 09% 10 

Group 3, tks, wks gal 05% 06! .05% 067% 163% 07 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drs Ib 14% 15% .14% 15% 13% .15% 

tks, wks Ib 13% 134% 12% 13% 
Phenyl-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 

100 Ib kys Ib 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, drs Ib. ay 17 .16 By 
Pher.ylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 

ide, com Ib. 1.50 1.50 1.50 


Chemical Industries 
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Current 


Phloroglucinol 
Rosin Oil 











Current 
Market 


1938 1937 
Low High Low High 





Phloroglucinol, tech, tins . Ib. 
CP, tins ; 
Phosphate Rock, f.0.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis ton 
% basis Uewaseactom 


72% 1 SN aa ton 
75-74% basis ...... ton 
75% basis | ; + (On 
Tennessee, ® basis ton 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 175 
Ib cyl Ib. 
Red, 110 lb cases Ib. 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs. ib. 
Trichloride, cyl Ib. 


Yellow, 110 Ih cs, wks Ib. 
Phthalic — 100 Ib 
drs, wk Ib. 
Pine Oil, 55 ‘oa drs cr bbls 
estructive dist 
Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. 
tks ..- gal. 
Pitch Hardwood, wks .. _ 
Coaltar, bbls, wks to 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks tb. 
Imported Ib 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 


Pine, bbls ... bbl. 
Stearin, drs ree 
Platinum, ref’d ........ oz 
POTASH 

Potash, Caustic, wks, sol . lb. 
ake Ib. 
Liquid, tks Ib. 
Manure Salts, imported __ 
30% basis, blk unit 


Potassium Abietate, bbls Ib. 
Acetate, tech, bbls, dely 1b. 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 * 

bbls ys 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 ib 


cks* 


Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls Ib. 


Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs b. 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc “4 


Ib cks 

liquid, lb. 

drs, ae Ib 
Chlorate crys, 112 lb kgs, 

wks Ib. 

gran, kgs wis: = De 

powd, kgs ae 
Chloride, crys, bbls ... . Ib. 
Chromate, kgs Seattle 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases .. Ib 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls lb. 


Metabisulfite, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 
Muriate, begs, dom, blk unit 
Oxalate, bbls Ib. 
Perchlorate. kgs, wks Ib. 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 

500 & 1000 Ib drs, wks Ib. 
Prussiate. red, bbls Ib. 

Yellow, bbls Ib. 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bes ton 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 

b 


bls . 

Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
bes ton 
Propane. groun 3, tks Ib. 
Putty, com!, tubs 109 Ib 


Linseed Oil, kgs 100 Ib. 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, frt 


all’d gal. 

6% pyrethrins, drs, frt 

all’d gal. 
Flowers, coarse, Japan, 

ys >. 

Fine nowd, bbls Ib 


Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal 
Refined, drs 
Pyrites. Spanish cif Atlantic 
ports, blk unit 
Pvrocatechin. CP, drs. tins Ib. 
Quehracho, 35% liq tks Ib. 
450 lb bbls, c-1 
Solid, 63%, 100 Ib bales 
cif 
Clarified. 64%. bales Ib. 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 Ib 


bbls Ib. 
Solid. drs lb. 
R SALT 

R Salt, 250 lh bbls, wks Ib. 
Resorcinol tech, cans Ib. 
Rochelle -Salt, cryst Ib. 
Powd bbls lb. 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 
Second run gal. 
Third run. drs gal. 


* Spot price is “%e higher. 
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15.00 16.50 


1.85 
2.35 
2.85 
3.85 
5.50 
4.50 
16 -20 
.40 -44 
.38 44 
aa 18 
.24 -30 
14% 
AY A 
; 59 
Pe .54 
18.25 1875 
19.00 
5% .06% 
55 -16 
6.00 6.25 
.03 04% 
35.00 39.00 


2. is 
08% .08% 
04 04% 
19 .28 
50 a 
tas 
LZ 13% 
53% 
225) aaG 
09 10% 
18% .19% 
3014.34 
is 16 
38.00 
35 .40 
25:75 
.03 04% 
3.00 
4.50 
6.40 6.75 
9.60 9.95 
45 
12 ye 
219 2.75 
033 
04 
44% 
10 12 
ae a}. 
ay 80 
1734 .18% 
) 17% 
45 47 
7 49 


15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 


.Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 .20.00 22.00 


1.85 was 1.85 
2.35 as 2.35 
2.85 «os ae 
3.85 eee 3.85 
5.50 aos 5.50 
4.50 aaa 4.50 


38.44 38 44 
15 18 -15 20 
24 30.24 33 


52 “59 -49 65 


hee 54S 
18.25 18.75 15.00 18.75 
19.00 


: 19.00 
05% .06% .03% .06% 
AS -16 ell -16 
by he 6.25 S.73 6.50 
.03 04% .03 04% 
32.00 39.00 32.00 68.00 


07 07% .07 07 
02% 02 
58% .55 58% 
.08 13 


12 13 7. 13 
08% .08% .08% .083 
04 0434 .04 0444 
19 .28 .28 29 
5( 57% 55 574 
93 Fis 93 1.15 
12 15 31 15 
53% .50 53% 
25 .26 .25 26 
09 11! 09% .11 
7A 19% .18% .19% 
3014 37 Be 7 
15 16 15 18 
38.00 36.25 
35 .40 33 40 


9 30 14 19 
3 ) 1.30 be 
45 
Bm 13 m7. 13 
aS 2275. 245.375 
£03 033 02% .03 
.03! .04! 03% .0 
04 03% .04 
04% 04% 04% 
06 08 06 06 
.10 mF 10 12 
ay oo 52 55 
75 80 .75 .80 
«ko 18! 14% 15% 
16 18% 13% .16% 
45 60 52 73 
1762 5 75 
$1 ( 52 79 























































MURIATE OF POTASH 


Stocks carried in principal cities of United States 
Tate Ma Ko laleLole) 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 











Chemical Industries $43 












































Aya ICAL 


CATECHOL 


Resublimed Crystals 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucts Co. 


Est. 1916 PETROLIA. PA. 








Murray Hill 6-1990 
441 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 























In the particular phase of the chemical 
industry which has been our life work 
for more than forty years, we have avail- 
able a wide experience and knowledge 
that may be of great value to you. We 
invite inquiries pertinent to the chemicals 


we manufacture and their uses. 


Oldbury | 
Electro-Chemical 


Company | 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 


Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 


chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid 























Glycocoll 




















(AMINO ACETIC ACID) 


USES: Medicinal in Tonics - Buffer - Mfr. of Dyes 
- Synthetic - Antioxidant - Dyeing Assistant - Pre- 
servative - Addition Agent. 


CAPRYL ALCOHOL 
ACETAMIDE 
CHLOR-PARAFFINS 
AMECCO CHEMICALS, INC. [Fear 


(Formerly American Chemical Products Co.) 
75 Rockwood St. Rochester, N. Y. CHEMICALS 
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Chemical Industries 











Rosins 
Sodium Naphthionate 


Prices 





Current 


193 
Market Low High Low 


1938 


7 
High 





Rosins 600 Ib bbls, 280 Ib unit 
ex. yard NY: 





B 4.90 4.65 6.00 5.50 10.00 
D 5.20 4.90 6.00 §.50 10.35 
E 5.30 4.95 6.00 5.75 10.25 
F 6.35 5.30 7.00 6.87 1410.80 
G 6.35 5.50 7.05 6.874%410.85 
BE ac ee Fee es 6.35 5.55 7.59 6.90 10.85 
Beata ciete wretamiawin S oinklsne aces 6.35 5.60 7.45 6.95 10.90 
Bae creates rer bewle eae tts 6.35 5.65 YY 6.95 10.90 
TA” (2 cies, Wine ayw’ sa ieee Aloo 6.35 5.65 7.40 7.05 11.00 
|, Ree Meo isriedr on A sera 6.85 6.20 7.50 7.10 11.05 
are Ae reer sate 6.90 6.80 8.45 7.65 11,75 
if Le Ee 2 ae 7.50 7.70 9.15 8.00 13.75 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 
errr ree rr 3:50 3.25 460 4.25 $75 
Ee cscige ein ewhic ee aeeiews 3.80 3.50 4.60 4.25 9.00 
a Lrauaha Wis ated Waa aaa ees 3.90 oc05 4.60 4.25 9.10 
Be Sc Saisechehas e casas 4:95 3.90 5:60 5.50 9:55 
 cs0s sd dee eke’ eeerees 4.95 4.10 5.65 5.60 9.60 
|: CER EREEA AL eat neerae eee 4.95 4.20 5B 5.70 9.60 
EDs cis-osicssuie sa athe beau 4.95 4.20 5.85 5.70 9.65 
RRR ener ae ee 4.95 4.20 6.00 5.70 9.65 
BOK aiavayacavmn/ara woace ayatava, vied 4.95 4.20 6.15 5.80 9.75 
i: en corres renee 5.45 4.80 6.20 5.85 9.75 
Ba scar Sa: p -Waratece siete. we ntate 5.60 5.40 7.05 6.40 10.50 
PO ore eee eer rae 6.10 6.10 ve 6.75 12.50 
2 EPR OT ree 6.10 6.10 tine 6.75 12.50 
Rosin, Wood, e-l,FFgrade,NY 5 35 6.05 5.05 6.40 6.40 10.72 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines . .ton 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Imported, lump, bbls ...Ib.  ... ey: nae ake Sos 
Powdered, bbls ...... Ib. .08% .10 08% .10 


SAGO FLOUR 


Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ...1b. .02% = 02% a" “a” 


Sal Soda, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 
Salt Cake, 94- ey -l,wks ton 19.00 23. 00 19.00 
Chrome, c-l, w ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 
Saltpetre, gran, 4450-500 lb 
bbls ib. 


23. 00 19.00 
12.00 11.00 


Crvet, Bile... 50.0005. Ib. .07% .0865 .07%4 .0865 .07 
Wak GONE . oe co eneccs, Ib. .07% .079 .07% :079  .07 


Satin, White, pulp, 550 Ib 


OS Ss per . 01% _- — re os 
Schaeffer’s Salt; kgs ...... Ib. .46 4 4 -4 4 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. .Ib.r  .19 .20 -16% .20 17 

MERCER. 5 o6)4 «6:0: 516 Ib, .12% .13 12% = «15 .14 

Superfine, bgs ........ hs .19% «12 11% .13% = .13 

ee LEE: so avina paca Iie it ite «hl 12% = «.12 3 
Silver Nitrate, vials ...... oz. 31% .33% .33% .34% .32% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bes. 

a apeannaet: COlb. ... 1.10 1.10 
58% light, begs Ary “too ee 1.08 1.08 
RM crs takterc artic L0G1D. «ss 90 .90 
aper CC) ene. 10GB. «.;:< 1.05 1.05 
100 1D «.. L.35 1.35 
Causti, 76% grnd & fake, 
eienens b. 2.70 2.70 sites 
76K solid. drs Bar “400 | ee 2.30 2.30 Pee 

Liquid sellers, tks ..1001b. ... 2 ae 1.974% . 
Sodium Abietate, drs .. | ee .10 -10 ye .08 

Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 

powd, flake, 450 Ib bbls, 
EG: ocd arcccuesee or . 04 .05 04 05 .0414 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... eS .08% , Oss ... 

Alioviste. Gee... 2.0600 ee -69 hee 69 -64 

Antimoniate, bbls ..... Ib. .12 12% .12 15% .13% 

en: a a Ib. .08 08% .08 08% «.08 

Arsenite, liq, drs ......gal.  .30 sae .30 33 Pe | 


Dry, gray, ~~ = Ib 07% .09% .07% ‘09% 


Benzoate, USP. Ib. .46 48 -46 
~——" powd, 400 Ib bbl, 

1001b, ... 1.85 
Bichromate, 500 Ib ‘a 


WN aictirecsint irs Scalges Ib, .0634 .07% .06% .07% .06% 
Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl. wks Ib. .03% .036 .03% .036 .03% 


35-40% solbbls,wks1001b. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 ; 
Chlorate, bes. wks lb. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 

250 lb drs, wks . i) ee Pe 14 17% .15% 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 

bbls, Icl, delv 2 ee .09 , .09 rae 

Fluoride, white 90%, 300 Ib 

bbls, wks lb, .07% .08% .07% .08% .07% 
Hy drosulfite, 200 Ib bbls, 

f.o.b. wks Ib. .16 ae -16 17 -16 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 

75 lb bbls, ‘wks 1001b. ... 2.80 2.50 2.80 2.50 

Tech, reg cryst, 375 lb 

bbls. wks ...... 100 > 2.45 2.80 2.40 2.80 2.40 
TOGHOG. FRER 6505 4 6 ims , 2.10 1.90 2.10 1.90 
Metal, drs, 280 Ibs. .... . ae «19 re 19 = 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls _ Ib. .41 -42 41 -42 41 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, wks 
109 ib... 2.20 ZA5 2.20 er 
cry st, ‘drs, el, ‘wks 1001b. ... 2.90 2.75 2.90 ae 
Monohydrate, bbls .... | a .023 Ugo .. 
Naphthenate, drs 1D, sla 19 <2 “as .09 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 52 .54 AY -54 Re 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y.; refined 6c h 


sT. Nand Superfine rices quoted f.o.b. N. Y 


prices Ic higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia 


price is %c higher. 
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f.0.b 


03% 
1.20 
23.00 
12.00 


ac; Pacific Coast 2c; 
igher in each case; 
and | Boston; Cie 


Spot 


JETT, 4 































































Sodium Nitrate 


Current Tartar Emetic 


Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Sodium (continued) : Ca 
Nitrate, 92%. crude, 200 lb , 








US A, > Rar ton ... 28.30 .-. 28.30 26.80 28.30 
100 Aa ie dcscae. ton ... 29.00 --. 29.00 27.50 29.00 
an ton ... 27.00 ... 27.00 25.50 27.00 
Nitrite 500 Ib bbls ..... Ib. .06% .11% .06% .11% .07 -10 





ate, 175 Ib bbls, wks..Ib. .25 .27. 25. .27.2S—s«iw2SSs«iwt7 
Perborate, drs, 400 Ibs ..1b. .14% .15% 14¥ 115% 14M «15% C e7zve 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ...Ib.  ... 17 17 ars ol? 


Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 











= Ib —” wks Ps . er 7 eee e be ye 
gs, oe 1 ee Tears ; Ane : ; F “ 
Tri- — tech, 325 lb 
— ee 100 ere oa ares Len “2 2 
ee (0) ae a Gee i r i 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs ..lb, .65 -67 .65 -67 .65 .67 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb ‘ ” a 
I . . 
piel. wie ied sgl 09% +10 09) 11% 10 11% at all times—in all places 
Jaga , 
: ib bbls. fob wis 1 eq Ib. ... 0610 .0610 .10 everything for refrigeration 
wks ; 2. eer 2.80 2.80 3.00 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal dre, fy 9g Ww & i g R n ni D 
wks 00 lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 
40° Fy al drs, wks 100 i. gale ri eas re ae rt 
Siticotuoride, 450 Ib bbls ox : _ ’ f m m q i H f 
NY <a 05% .05% .05% 06% 05% 07 
St 100 Ib di ere .30 ae 25%. «33 .28 .44 
eee bbls ... re Cane, ib. .19 .24 19 24 .19 .24 ; 4 ANHYDROUS e@ AQUA 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls Ib. .16 18 .16 18 .16 18 : CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
— as 550 lb bgs*® 
so t 145 1.90 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 CORROSION RETARDER 
suiiide, 80% een 44 ; 
seit eet agg “s: - [a oe er Est. 1858 Write for descriptive literature 
‘ SC. Bo 2 oe 
Sulfite eryst, 400 Ib bbls, of co i R y 3 0 Ww i R C i 
er eee Ib. .023 02% .023 02% .023 02% 
wen ame oh pO ze - .28 a .28 ‘7 .28 eo 
lforicinoleate s ‘ - , ; 
gtunsstate, tech, crys, kes tb, 1.05 110 1.05 1.35 185.90 _ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
orbitol, com, solut., wks, : wee : 
a We oe en ee en ae: 29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks ..lb.  ... OFM ... 01% .01 01% ee 
Ordinary, bbis ....... | 01% ... 01% .01% 01% Re : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Super spruce ext, tks ...]lb. ... OF ... 013% .01% .01% 
Super spruce ext, bbls ..Ib.  ... GEE <x. Coy 01% 





Super spruce ext, powd, 


| ee ar ie eee 0 
Starch, Pearl, 140lb bgs 100 1b. 2.50 2.70 














2.45 3.18 2.93 4.5 
Powd, 140 lb begs ...1001lb. 2.60 2.80 2.55 3.28 3.03 4.63 
Potato, 200 lb bgs ...... Ib. .04 05 03% .05% .04% .05% 
ae Ib. .05 .06 -05 -06 .05 06 
Rice, 200 lb bbls ....... Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% . 07% 
Wheat, thick, bes Ib. .061%4 nom. 06% .07 .07 08% 








Strontium _— 600 Ib 
bbls, Ib. .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% 


Nitrate, “500 Ib bbls, NY Ib. .0734 .08% .073%4 .09% .073% .08% 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, erd, 
BOI, WEE «oie ces ee. chin 45 ie -45 or .45 
tech, bbls, wks ........ i ree .40 . .40 ; .40 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton : : 16.00 19.00 : 19.00 


4 
, 16.00 6.0 18.00 
= coml, bes ....100lb. 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.35 
ees 100 1b. 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1 
Rubbermakers, bes..1001b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 E 
eset Olb. 2.55 315 2:55 3.15 255 3.15 2 O 
Sewn fine, bes Sete 100 lb. 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ...... 100 Ib. 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.68 2.80 
A = RINNE a arcsec are Ste ee een 100 lb. 2.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 e 
4 Flowers, OS cease 100 Ib 3.00 3.75 3:00 3.75 3.00 3.75 Free from arsenic, se- 
rota > ae 4. . 4.1 “3 4.1 . . 
Roll <  eainataiea 1001b. 2.35 310 2.35 3.10 2:35 3.10 lenium and tellurium 
bbls 100 1b. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 
7 Chloride, 700 Ib phn 
p .04 .03 .04 02% .04 
Sulfur Dioxide. 150 Ibcyl. Ib.  .07 -09 .07 .09 i .09 
. Multiple units, wks ..... Ib. .04% .07 104% 107 104% .07 E 
el tks, wks EE ee Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 seis 
Sew neeation. cyl, wks. ts ‘VY Ba 7 Bu 1? f TT 
ultiple units, wks ... 4 07% . 07% . 074% . 
As Sulfuryl Chloride ........ & 86 «© 2% «. “6 « respect ully 
, Sumac, Italian, gerd ...... ton 68.00 62.00 68.00 58.50 65.00 “ee 
a Extract, 42°. bbls Wb. 05% -06% .05% .06% .05% .06% solicit your 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
R _ oe Sr ewian ton we oa pap 9.00 8.25 9.00 . ee 
un of pile ey 50 850 8.00 8.50 —_— 
4 Triple, 40-48%, a. p. a. bulk, Inquiries 
wks, Balt. unit .... sera .70 .70 .85 .70 85 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bes, NY ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
Ref’d, 100 lb bgs, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 ) 
French, 220 lb bes, NY ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 45.00 6000 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 : 
Italian, 220 lb bestoarr ton 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 
Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 
Tankage Grd, NY .....unit « : aa re ee ao 4.40 
n ...unit pa 2. aK hh Ss a4 4.35 ° 
Fe a o.b. Ch ane |. 2.65 2.25 2.65 2.78 4.00 For convenience of Buyers, 
South American cif unit « , 3.45 15 25 é , 
. Teotenn Fane, aad gaia, we are now carrying stocks at Baltimore. 
, SPeewseeees . 02 05% 02 05% .03% .05% 
| bar ae Oil, 15%, drs - om. me . 4 aie a7 “Seas ris 
o, ars rire: ae eee gal. 2072 4 2 42072 e V2 24/2 2 4 L O C { 
enka So oe SS JEFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., INC. 
ia tks, delv, E. cities . um eal. sei .~ * ties = ee -20 
, oy ° e Z ce 2 oY | ss 
od Testar, Emictic, — ss ‘Ib. 133) 133% «132, 133% 130 132% SUES! INORG), WINENET CRED. NEw Cums, LA. 
L 
Dot 

























t Bags 15c lower; » + 10; *Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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oe: Merit, 4 Chemical Industries 


E. DeHaen’s 
FIXANAL 


VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION 








For Convenient and Rapid Testing 


FIXANAL Preparations are accurate- 
ly weighed, standardized, analytical 
chemicals, which, diluted according to 
directions, provide accurate volumet- 
ric solutions for instant use. Guar- 
anteed accuracy within 2 parts per 
1000. Special Normalities for testing 
Sugar, Oil and Fat, Blood and Urine, 


Milk, Iron and Steel, Benzol, etc. 





Write for details 


Pfaltz & Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 





THE 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE 


& 
INVESTMENT and ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 
e 


Descriptive booklet of Brookmire 
Services and sample Bulletins on 
investment, business and economic 
subjects mailed upon request. 


Kindly address Department 40 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















FY Terpineol 

Prices—Current PaO 
Current 1938 1937 

Market Low High Low High 

Terpineol, den grade, drs..lb. ... aa7 ee BY 133% .14% 


Tetrachlorethane, 650lbdrslb. .08 8% .08 08% .08 08% 
=n drs, 
tech ae A, re ie, a 10% 


Tetralene. 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 12 13 Be Be ake ld 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 1b bbls. Ib. .20 «29 .20 By ke .20 25 
Tin, crystals, 500 lb bbls, wks lb 30 0944 <3. 53532 adc 46 

Metal, NY Ib. 444% .3570 .44! .41 66 


Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks. .Ib. .48 .50 .44 50 .48 62 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, 


wks 22% 18 22% 21 32 
Titanium Dioxide, 3001b bbls; 15% .16 Peo ae If 16% .17 
Barium Pigment, bbls ..lb. .0554 .057% .055 .0634 .06 063% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls . . lb. 0556 .05% .055 .0636 .06 06% 
= mixed, 900 lb me, 
Ib. .26 re 4 -26 ‘27 .26 .27 
Tolucls “110 gal drs, wks. gal. ca sae ae .35 ve 035 
8000 gal tks, frt all’d ..gal. ... By soe .30 : .30 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls: ....510; «25 -80 45 80 Py fe 80 
Para. TEd, DONS . «6060.0: We 625 -80 Py i .80 meee ye 
Toluidine, DES ...... lb. soe 1.35 sis 1:35 wees 135 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, ‘wks Ib... 36 are -36 tee 36 
Triamyl Borate, Icl,drs, wks Ib... 27 AE 27 er 27 
Triamylamine, cl, drs, wks lb. .77.— 1.25 a7 6A dS 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wks lb. ... .70 Sai .70 ais : 
Tributyl citrate,drs,frtall’dlb.  ... 45 : 45 Sie .45 
Tributyl Phosphate, frtall’dlb.  ... 42 .42 50 50 
Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 
frt all’d E. Rocky Mts . Ib.  .09 091% .089 .09% .089 § .094 


Tricresyl phosphate, tech,drslb. .24%4 .39 244% .39 22% .26% 
—— 50 gal drs 


MS ah ctena eee wan Ib. aoe “a2 Py 3 | on 21 PR, 

tks, wks. ae -20 see .20 .20 oe 
Triethylene glycol, drs, ‘wks re -26 rate -26 oe : 
Trihydroxyethylamine C Oleate, 

bbls Ib, ee .30 any .30 

Stearate, bbls mee .30 Sits .30 
Trimethyl Phosphate, drs, 

Icl fob dest ... ee ones -50 ae .50 
Trimethylamine, c- iL drs, frt 

all’d E. Mississippi ee 1.00 ‘ 1.00 Pak 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine ihe “ee -60 -58 -60 58 .60 


Triphenyl Phosphate, drs . . 1b. .38 34 .38 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 25.00 30.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 


GOR MIE. 6i.6560 538 gal. 26% .26% .31% «31 .47 
Savannah, bbls ...... -. ; 20% .20% .3034 .25 .42 
Jacksonville, bbls 20% .20% .303%4 «25 


Wood Steam dist, bbls, c- A 


NY ga 
Wood, dest dist, c-l, drs, 
Gely Ee Clits. «0.0000 ‘gal. 22 2 122 .36 
Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases . Ib. 14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
Fert grade, bgs, = ..ton 


27 27 31 30 44 


c.i.f. S.A. points .. -_ 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 
Dom, f.o.b.. wks on 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% NT, 
tks a ae 1.00 1.00 1.04 1.00 1.04 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 
bes ton 48.00 45.00 52.00 35.00 52.00 
Cups, 32% tannin, bgs. .ton 30.00 34.00 30.00 37.50 31.50 36.00 
Extract, powd, 63% ....lb. ... .06 ee .06 : . 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 lb 
tins, 2000 lb lots ..... Ib. 2.10 2.10 3.10 3.10 3.65 
Ex-guaiacol ........... Ib. 2.90 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.55 
Ex-lignin eee ere. lb. 2.00 2.00 2.25 
Vermilion, English, kgs ..Ib. 1.45 1.59 1.45 1.69 1.60 1.90 
Wattle Bark, begs ..ton 39.00 41.00 39.00 41.75 31.00 43.75 
Extract. 60°, tks. bbls ..Ib. ... 04% .04% .0456 .035% .04% 
WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry. bes b. .16% .17 16% .17 16% .17% 
Bees, bleached, on $00 ? 
Ib ‘slabs, cases ead .39 3 45 38 45 
Yellow, African, begs. I 20% «21 20% .26 “25 30 
Brazilian, bes Rts Ib. 22 .23 Fy 29 ae 34 
Chilean, bes ... Ib. 22 123 Py Pe 29 29) 34 
Refined, 500 1b slabs, cases Ib. 32% «.33 .32 39 29% .39 
Candelilla, bgs 1 15 .16 13 16 is 16 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
BOE cuscaeasee one 42% .44 .38 .44 $2 .49 
No. 2, yellow, bgs Ib 4114.42 36 42 41 4614 
No. 2, N. C., begs lb 37 37% .35% «40 38 43 
No. 3, Chalky, bgs Ib 33% .35%H= 31H «2.35% _~=—33 +0 
NO..3; Ns Ce DRE 0 ses Ib 33% .35% .31% .35% .34 $3 
Ceresin, dom, bgs .....- lb. .08% .11% .08% .11% .08 12 
Japan, 224 lb cases ..... lb. 1034 .11 09% «11 091 11% 
Montan, crude, bgs .... .Ib. 11% .12% .11 12% «411 12 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. . : i 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases Ib. 22 23 22 24 123 24 
age ai 200 tb be 20 .24 23 s25 .24 25 
Whiting, chalk, com, gs 
oe .ton 12.00 1 . 12.00 Hey 12.00 ue 
Gilders, bgs. c-l, ‘wks ..ton ... . ; i 
Wood Flour, c-l, bes i” on 20.00 33. 00 20.00 33.00 18.00 30.00 
rt allowed, East 
—- ie gal. ee .29 .29 Pe rae Be 
Coml, tks, wks, frt all’d mal. : -26 .26 <3 : .30 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. .35 .36 an -36 -39 36 
Zinc Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, 
err. re pe i | an Be i es 
Arsenate, bgs, frt all’d . Ib. .12%  .13 2! ae | 2) Se 
Arsenite, bgs. frt all’d ..lb. .12% = .13 12% = «13 ee 
Carbonate tech, bbls, NY lb. .14 85 14 15 s32 15 
Chloride fused, 600 lb drs, , 
wks 2 Ib. .0414 .046 .0414 .046 .04% .046 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, wks Ib. .05 053% .05 05% .05 05% 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 ib. a 2.25 ; 2.25 2.00 2.25 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs Ib : esa a3 .38 36 = .38 
Dust, 500 Ib bbls, c-1, delv Ib. : 0695 .06 .0740 .0740 .094 
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A dependable source of supply, plus outstanding 
service and technical co-operation. Hooker tech- 
nicians and the complete Hooker research labora- 
tories are always at the service of customers. 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Offices: Lincoln Bldg., New York City, Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Western Sales Offices: Tacoma, Wash. Works, Tacoma, Wash. 


OTHER HOOKER CHEMICALS 


LIQUID CHLORINE - BLEACHING POWDER - MURIATIC ACID AND SOLVENTS 
INSECTICIDES - DYE, PHARMACEUTICAL AND PERFUME INTERMEDIATES. 
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COBALT COMPOUNDS - HARSHAW 


Pure, uniform chemicals, developed through thirty-seven years of 
research and production. 


Order your requirements today. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality products since 1892 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cobalt Acetate 
Cobalt Ammonium Sulphate 
Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Chloride 
Cobalt Colors 

Cobalt Hydrate 
Cobalt Linoleate 
Cobalt Naphthenate 
Cobalt Nitrate 

Cobalt Oxide 

Cobalt Special Oxides 
Cobalt Paste Driers 
Cobalt Phosphate 
Cobalt Resinate 
Cobalt Sulphate 
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YELKIN “T” 


THE STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 





A NATURAL 
FAT SOLUBLE 











Suggested for: 


1: Complete wetting of paint pigments by 
vehicle. 
2: Dispersing pigments in rubber. 


3: Increasing wetting properties of textile 
Finishing oils. 


Also an efficient natural anti-oxidant. 


Now available in standardized grades for technical 
use on a commercial price basis. 
Grade “T”— Dark Brown 
Grade “S”—Light Brown 
Grade “D”— Golden 


Samples for experiments furnished without charge 
if requested on your business stationery. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS 
75 VARICK STREET 




















NEW YORK WCHICAGO”” 
BEACON 
ZINC STEARATE 
BARIUM “6 
CALCIUM e 
ALUMINUM 6 
MAGNESIUM 6 


For ALL INDUSTRIES 
ZINC LAURATE for Rubber Manufacturers 





THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 


Send for our booklet “ Protective Colloids and Emulsi » 




















ry ESTABLISHED 1901 


JOHN E ABERNETHY & CO 
BE Succeed _ | 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical] 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


| |708-IO.MYRTLE AVE.BROOKLYNNY| | 
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Zinc Metal 
a 
Prices—Current Oil, Whale 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc (continued): 
Metal,high grade ais _ 
Er Sido 4.35 5.35 oP 7.85 
E. St. Louis . 100 i ne 4.95 4.00 5.00 5.00 7.50 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks 06% .07% .06 07% .05% .07% 
French 300 Ib bbls. wks ib. 06% .073% .06% .07% .05% .07%4 
Palmitate, bbls ....... ; «ae 25 23 025 -23 7 
Resinate, fused, pale, bblsIb. ... 10 os -10 .09 10 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbls lb, .20 .23 .20 .23 .20 ~~ .23 
Zinc Sulfate, crys, 400 lb bb}, 
— Nal parte aie! i ad .029 .029 033 028 033 
peas Sm ar ee 0325 .0325 .0375 .032 0375 
Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls, dely Ib. reds: rots] ret] —~ an rede 
ee ae x . i , 
Satitebetii, 100 Ib aa e 
iii .24 -26 24 .26 -24 -26 
Zirconium Oxide, crude, 73- 18% 
gerd, bbls, wks ....... ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 
MEO OWES 5. coc wee Ib. 04% .04% .04% .04% 
Oils and Fats 
Babassu, ogg futures ..... ‘ss 06% .06% .063% .06% .11% 
Castor, No. 3, 400 Ib bbls. 09% «10 09% .10% .10% .10% 
Blown, ae Ib bbls me 11% .12 11% 3 12% 13 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. .121%4 .1234 .10% .15% 112% .23 
ks, spot Ib. 118 12 095 15% .118 23 
Coconut, edible, bbls veiai Ib. we .09 09 09% 09% .15 
Manila, tks, NY . lb. 03% .03% .04% .04 09% 
Tks, Pacific Coast. Ib. .03 02% .0334 .03% .08% 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
bbl hex cen wee gal. -38 nom. 38 52 son 52 
Copra, ™* INN bone bis oe eee koe 0195 .0185 .0235 .0235 .055 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ....lb. .07 07% .06% .08% .06% .10% 
Refd, 375 lb bbls. NY __ Ib. 0934 .10 09% .10% .09 13% 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls. 
|S SORE RA SECS MEET NE a 07% .08% .07% .08% 07% .08% 
English, bbls, ‘2 ne Ib. 07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
Greases, Yellow .......... b. .043%4 .05 03% .05% 04% .09 
White, choice bbls, NY..Ib. 0558 .06 05 .07 063% .10% 
Lard Oil, edible, prime wer oa 11% .11% .1234 .12% .16% 
a! eer lo .09 09 10% .10% 13% 
Extra, No. 1, ‘bbls eS eee lb. 0834 .0834 .09; 09% .13% 
— Raw less than 5 bbl 
RE reer ere. Ib -097 .089 115 .107 121 
bbls, CAME oss 6s. dec : 089 .081 102 .099 113 
CEE. So ue wie Davee hale wie D 083 .07% 096 .093 .107 
Meshades. tks, Baltimore a .30 nom, 34% .37% .34 45 
—— alkali, GOO: sien Ib. .067 .069 .067 .095 .08 .10 
ees lb. .061 061 -087 074 .09 
Kettle bodied, drs ...... Ib. 1076 .078 .076  .105 09 11 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib. 061 063 .061 .091 074 ~=#.094 
LT Rea Ib. : 05% 05% .08 067 ~=.084 
hooks 20°, bbls, ~ 
saree cT, nana -. 1S% 1S% .17M%H_««d1G3H_—«BG 
Pe eae, Nan aa iC ; .09 .09 Be 091% 13% 
Pace, Gee. TY ..<6iccwes Ib. ; 11% 11% .12% 11% 14% 
CS SS eens Ib. 10% 10% 09% .123% .10% .17 — 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ... .Ib. ‘ 09% 08% .10% .10% .14% 
No: 2, Hhls, NY |... Ib. .09 08 10 .10 .14 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ...gal. 94 -98 88 1.20 £15 1.65 
Edible, bbls, NY ...... gal. 75 2.00 175 2.35 2.20 2.50 ; 
POS UIE, NY «6500-0010 Ib. .07 07% .07 09% 09% .121 
Palm, Kernel, bulk ....... a .0365 .0365 .04% .04% .08% 
Nigerek ois. Gencesner Ib. .07 07% «07 09% .09% 2 
SOMME. AEE... oncnses ib. ane 0234 .02% .0375 -0375 061 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY . ; 07% .07 08% .06% .105% 
gy YR Se | ee . 07% 07% .065% .08 06% .10% 
Refined, bbls, NY ..... Ib. .10% .103%4 .0934 .10% .10 13% 
Peviie. Gta, NE 56065065 Ib. 093% ~«~«.10 09% 11% .11 13% 
OR a ee ere b. 09 .092 09 11 .105 13 
ee Pine Oil, Chemical 
ection. , 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. 14 14% .14 14% «13 143% 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal.  .75 .80 75 91° 85 ‘ .97 
Red, Distilled, btis ee iy 083% .08% .10% .095% .12% 
__ “apeeeeteppieer Ib... 07% +=.07% =.0934 .083,  .10% 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks ..gal. ... .28 .28 46% .35 55 
Refined alkali, drs ..... ab .067 069 067 095 -08 10 
| Sr eer ee lb .061 061 087 .074 09 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib. .061 065 061 089 .074 094 
“Py PPP ee Ib. nae 0514 05% os -067 084 | 
Sesame, yellow, dom ..... Ib. 10% .10% .10% .10% .13% 
Wee: UL 5 sac clseelcws Ib. 10% 10% .10% 10% 13% 
Soy Bean, crude ; 
ey tks, f.o.b. mills ...Ib. 05% .05% .07 06 10% 
Crude, drs, NY ..... Ib. .06% 07 | eft: = ost 11% 
x _ See Ib. 07675 .0825 .075% .097 7 2% 
Rs La tel segee creas . 0685 .0685 .082 .072 .11% 
, 38° , bleached, bbls 
Sperm = - on .10 -102 10 -102 096 102 
. leached, bbls, 
7 news 4 093.095.093.095 .089 =.095 
A double pressed 
i ~~ ¥ 10% «11 10% .12 es 131 
wane 
Double pressed saree Tb, 1034 «1134 10% 124 11.1334 
i ressed dist bgs .. ip 13% .14% .13% .!1 ‘ 514 
geile “Oleo, b bbls . "2 ~ .07% .08 05% 08% .07 11% 
Tallow City. extra loose .. .Ib. 051% .04% 063% .05% .09% 
Edible, tierces ......... Ib, .073% .0758 .06 07% 06% .10% 
Acidless, tks, NY ...... | a .08 08 09% 09 13 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..lb. .0614 .08% .06% .08% .08 .08% 
Double, bile .......0% Ib, .09% .11 09% .13 12% «13 
ale: 
Winter bleach. bbls, ae > .081 083 .081 10 .091 skit 
Refined, nat. bbls, NY Ib .077 079 .077 .096 -087 -107 
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Last month’s issue of Executives, pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, led off with the fascinating and 
profitable story of the growth of the di- 
versification of the Koppers products by 
our own Charles J. Ramsburg, whose ar- 
ticle on coal-tar appeared in our August 


number. 
Roeforgerge 
Thanks to the Drug, Chemical and 


Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, we learn that there are 
172 taxes paid on every bottle of milk of 
magnesia which almost persuades us that 
after all America should stick to castor 
oil 
our great chemurgic crops. 


especially so since it is to be one of 


2, ©, 2%. &@. 
aad 


But joking aside, it is important indeed 
to throw all the light we can on the 
“hidden taxes” which are continually pil- 
ing up, so that every time you buy a razor 
blade, you help pay 49 different tax bills, 
and in the price of a quart of milk there 
are tucked Pickles ?— 
“We” will manfully resist that tempting 


away 57 taxes. 
wisecrack. 
sfoatorteete 
One of the cleverest and most unusual 
bits of publicity been 
wrangled by the new firm of solvents dis- 


chemical has 
tributors, Stoney- Mueller, Inc., out of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. 
the 


folder, see page 12 


It is a half page 
new Lackawanna 
“We” not 
charging for this “ad” either. 


advertisement in 


and are 


Roekoesecse 
Before “We” come to you again, you 
will receive your copy of the Buyer’s 


Watch for it, and 
don’t let the office boy make off with it, 
three that 
virtually a new book: buying 


GUIDEBOOK NUMBER. 


for there are new sections 


make it 


materials and of chemical 


cuides of 


Taw 














“Hey, Jack. Look at this funny fugitive dye job” 


Courtesy, ‘‘National Cleaner & Dyer.” 






456 


“We”—Editorially Speaking 


specialties and a dictionary of over 18,00) 
chemical brands and trade names. “Loo! 


in the blue pages first!” 
oeteete 


There’s no charge for this advertise- 
ment either. 


*, .%, .%. .@. 
0%oeoee 


After reading the editorial leader in the 
September Chem. & Met., “We” 
if it would be contrary to S.E.C. regula- 


tions were somebody to subsidize Editor 


wonder 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of October, 1923 


Thompson Munro Robins Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, changes name to 
Thompson, Hayward & Schleuter. 


August Merz, new chairman, Dye- 
stuffs Division, Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Mfrs. Ass’n. 


B. and R. N. 
Shreve, chemical consultants, form 
partnership of Faber & Shreve, 
with offices in Chemists’ Club Bldg. 


Henry Faber 


George F. Baker elected presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.; 
Leonard T. Beale becomes a di- 
rector. 


celebrates 


Club 25th 


anniversary; A. A. Holmes (Ameri- 


Chemists’ 


ean Trona) chairman of committee 
in charge of entertainment. 

Air Reduction has 
perous year in its history, earning 
over $1,600,000. 

Elmer H. Bobst, Hoffmann, La- 
Roche, recently returned from sur- 


most pros- 


vey of chemical situation abroad, 


addresses Salesmen’s’ Ass’n_ on 


“Chemical Conditions on the Con- 
es 9 
tinent. 











Kirkpatrick’s absence from 


York 


that whenever he leaves, chemical bus’ness 


permanent 


New since he, himself, confesses 
in general and the stock market in par- 
ticular pick up. Professionally, we’re too 


biased to head the subscription list 
Roefoesorse 
On second thought, we've noticed the 
same thing about President Roosevelt's 


But in this 
case our scruples are not in quite 


absences from Washington. 
the 
same direction. 
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WILLIAM 
H.RAND, 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
LEADER, HEADS 
ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES OF MASS, 
No "MONOPOUST," HE 
WELCOMES NEw COMPANIES 
TO THe BAy STATE... 
Once VARD TRACK. 
STAR AT THE OLYMPICS 
N LONDON, oe 


His AVOCATION : Vl) 
~ Duck HUNTING. _STag 


” 


Courtesy, “Boston News Bureau. 


Cleanliness is good chemical business, 
and you'll be surprised—at least “We” 
to learn that the laundry industry 
buys $22,000,000 worth of soaps, sours, 
and detergents, while the dry cleaners con- 
sume $30,000,000 worth of solvents. 





were 


OMe Me o®, 
00,00, 00,8 


So, speaking of “chemicalization,” as 
several of our readers write to us this 
month—see page 356—why shouldn't these 
two industries be classed among the chem- 
ical process industries? They employ 
over 350,000 people and pay out over 21 


millions in salaries and wages. 


2, 9, 2, 
0,0 %,¢ 


“We” hope it won't; but we fear this 
issue will come to your hand a day or 
late. A flood, a hurricane, and a 
truckmen’s strike can conspire very eff- 
ciently to upset a printing schedule. 


two 


Pose 5% 
Oooo 


The Perkin Medal to Dr. Walter S. 
Landis is an award right ‘n the royal 
line of chemists of distinguished indus- 
trial service. It is not to be forgotten 
that he was the technical pioneer of our 
first nitrogen fixation and 


that he smelted phosphate rock ’way back 


commercial 


before the War. 


A neat distinction between nations may 
be set up on the basis of whether the 
people are responsible to the Government 
or the Government responsible to the 
people. 

2, Poe o, 


ee rgrte 


Press despatches from Hyde Park in 
that the 
ness would be right good if only business- 


dicate President believes busi- 
men would stop baiting the Administra- 
tion. Well, at the very worst you must 
credit him with an original line of rea- 
soning. 
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State of Chemical Trade 


Current Statistics (September 30, 1938)—p. 19 





WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 


Jour. 
-—Electrical Output*— of Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices 


-——Carloadings- ——, 
% % 


1938 1937 
2,138,517 2,304,032 — 
2,134,057 2,294,713 
2,148,954 2,320,982 
2,048,360 2,154,276 
2,214,775 2,280,792 
2,146,562 


Week 
Ending 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


of 
1937. Change 
777,145 —23.1 
782,476 —20.8 
801,539 —19.1 
708,202 —19.7 
822,795 —19.8 
675,533 836,865 —19.1 





* K.W.H., 000 omitted; + Calendar year 1926 = 100 


2,265,748 — 5.3 


om. 


of Price 
Change Index 


7.2 
7.0 
7.4 
49 
29 


75.2 
76.2 
76.5 
77.0 
7753 
76.3 


hem, 
& 

Oils 
59.3 
58.4 
57.8 
58.3 
59.1 
58.4 


Drugs 
94.2 
94.2 
94.2 
94.2 
94.2 
94.2 


N. ¥. 
Times 
Index 
Bus. 
Act. 
84.4 
84.8 
85.4 
84.5 
86.0 
84.2 


+Labor Dept. 

Chem.&  % 

Drug 

All Price 
Groups Index 

72.9 77.1 

73.1 77.1 

73.6 

73.6 

73.8 

73.2 


Fisher’s 

Mixed 

Fert. 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
78.1 
78.1 





MONTHLY STATISTICS 


July 
1938 


August 
1938 


August 


CHEMICAL: ngu 


July 
1937 


Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) 


Total prod. by fert. mfrs. .... 
Consumpt. in mfr. fert. ...... 
Stocks end of month 


166,927 
140,230 
75,583 


June 
1938 


114,199 
102,228 
83,289 


June 
1937 


154,275 
121,716 
76 ,052 





Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) 
Ethyl alcohol prod., proof. gal. 17,284,176 
Comp. denat. prod., wine gal. 1,502,022 

Removed, wine gal. 1,444,159 

Stocks end of mo., wine gal. 809 403 
Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. .. 6,343,681 

Removed, wine gual. 6,203,793 

Stocks end of mo., wine gal. 606,897 


16,370,040 
1,303,324 
1,268,542 

732,896 
5,407,884 
5,456,310 

437 548 


6,242,660 
733 ,920 


18,253,750 
1,027 ,067 
926,013 
957,886 
5,725,806 
5,657,649 
864 396 


16,395,184 
2,492,965 
2,437,777 

699,771 
5,376 687 
5,374,813 

491,850 


18,657,582 
878,226 
814,063 
857 663 

7,441,693 
7,419,345 
799 468 





Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a 
Benzol prod., gals. b 
Byproducts coke, prod., tons a 


34,898 
5,585,000 
2,494,471 


72,499 
11,144,000 
4,571,062 


30,482 
4,769,000 
2,176,612 


69,204 
10,762,000 
4,422,106 


27 967 
4,413,000 
2,066 530 


64,093 
9,517,000 
4,024,259 





Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) 
Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. 
Sheets, ship., Ibs. 
Rods, prod., Ibs, 
Rods, ship., lbs. 
Tubes, prod., Ibs. 
Tubes, ship., Ibs. 
Cellulose acetate, sheets, rods, tubes 
Production, Ibs. 
Shipments, lbs. 


457 492 
523,072 
142,715 
162,200 
33 371 
45,722 


1,416,253 
1,466 693 


658 250 
601,724 


1,019,657 


429 439 
542,265 
145,197 
130,974 
37,011 
48,814 


288 385 
323,356 


1,164,875 
1,234,223 
292,784 
294,391 
78,549 
71,112 


1,112,603 
1,042,937 





Methanol (Bureau of the Census) 
Production, crude, gals. 
Production, synthetic, gals. .... 


462.584 309,219 


293,091 
1,629,570 


485 943 
2,263,507 





Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 
Light goods, ship., linear yds. .. 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds. . 


Pyroxylin spreads, lbs. c ...... 5,981.611 


2,631,155 
1,489,980 
4,316,537 


2,144,974 
1,289,869 


3,146,915 
1,870,658 
4,957,803 





Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 
Chemicals and related prod. d. 
Crude sulfur d 
Coal-tar chemicals d 
Industrial chemicals d 
Imports 
Chemicals and related prod. d .. 
Coal-tar chemicals d 
Industrial chemicals d 


$12,300 
$1,192 
$1,146 
$2,459 


$6,700 
$1,649 
$2,246 





Payrolls (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 

cluding petroleum 
Other than petroleum 

Chemicals 

Explosives 





Employment (U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 

cluding petroleum 
Other than petroleum 

Chemicals 

Explosives 





Stocks of chemicals, etc.** 
Finished 
Raw material 

Price index chemicals 
Chem. and drugs 
Fert. mat. 
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Business: The past few weeks have 
been particularly trying chiefly, of 
course, because of the foreign crisis. 
But it is highly encouraging and quite 
significant that with Europe in the 
most “jittery” state of mind since 1914 
and on the brink of another world war 
for days that business activity in this 
country held up remarkably well. Fur- 
ther, the immediate favorable reaction 
following the Munich pact was of siz- 
able proportions and augurs well for 
the commercial trend over the balance 
of 738. Even the major disaster in the 
New England states failed to do more 
than cripple that section for a few days 
while it strove to repair the water and 
wind damage. According to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, industrial output during Sep- 
tember was at the highest point in 11 
months. 


Steel: Output late in September was 
reported at 47% of capacity. Failure 
of certain of the automobile companies 
to get under way faster in the output 
of ’39 models has held down expan- 
sion. Rapid increases are expected to 
bring the rate up to 60%. 


Automobiles: The Detroit 
bile schedule calls for an output of 
about 250,000 units in October. By 
the 15th of this month both Ford and 
Chevrolet are expected to be under 
way and by Nov. 1 the industry ex- 
pects to be at the peak of production. 
A gain of about 25% to 30% in ’39 is 
expected over the current year’s total. 


automo- 


Retail Trade: New England suffered 
its worst disaster in years when a 5- 
day rain storm was followed by a hur- 
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ricane and a tidal wave. Retail trade MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 
suffered badly in that area, but in the [ERTILIZER: August August July July June June 
: 2 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 

rest of the country buying was brisk. Exports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

. me hesitation Fertilizer and fert. materials .. ........ 200 OD once cca 168 ,654 99,717 120,301 

Wholesale Trade: So esitatio vo 

: : : 1 meirniinn  enlfate sides ccs nk seScen WN obibines 10,138 1,131 

was quite evident during the prolonged Total phowphate rock .066:.  secccese ems 126,240 «82,876 —=—80,357 

European crisis, but with this happily Total potash fertilizers ......  .....+.. S) eareeerr re 15,009 2,070 19,193 

out of the way, at least for the imme- Imports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

diate future, purchasing in a liberal Fertilizer and fert. materials oe feet een 129,877 eeeecces 90,686 86 484 119,153 
: : Ammonium sulfate .......... 0 ceeeeees PA 2 nS sews 11,068 8,682 6,320 

manner was again reported. Buying TONED REESE. Rar RE MO ois ce 3,098 55,063 52,578 

on Christmas lines is specially heavy. Total potash fertilizer ........  ....+.e- T7985 os s..sss 32,581 6,403 9,646 

Employment: Dept. of Labor reports Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 

a rise of 320,000 in August with a wage INNS IIE, on bic ca 5 bie'c Caden) ig kwbas 314,814 166,641 242,651 227 223 286 685 

: ; Geen Cbd oa seeks a Sacer 172,361 131,557 169,264 410,067 482,824 
gain of $12,000,000. The National In- Northern area ...cecceceeee geeeeees 101,718 79,814 88,447 262,122 312,329 
dustrial Conference Board reports Au- Re iu. aks © Schvkuks 70,643 51,743 80,817 147,945 —«170,495 

ust employed at 43,453,000, a gain of Stocks, end of month, total ... 0 ......5. 0 seeeeees 1,238,660 1,094,702 1,158,054 932,764 
g Ploy ’ ’ ’ gi 
422000 workers. or about a 1% in- Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

5 ‘ths Rise j , ‘ Total, 17 states .............0. 127,901 162,219 75,932 62,677 117,078 115,827 
crease over July. Rise in employmen Total, 12 southern ............ 44,005 40,245 59,232 52,776 116,361 «114,802 
is expected to exceed 1,500,000 this Total, 5 midwest .............. 83,896 121,974 16,700 9,901 717 1,025 
autumn. The current recovery pace is Fertilizer DORR pat sie cschs | -saleas tne. unbaweee 63.0 77.1 66.3 79.2 

movement in the last half ee ee “EMERG 5550S bcc 0k se dwtae bbseases 57.1 69.8 62.3 75.7 
sie the shi Value imports, fert. and mat. d © .....06. 0 © cccecscd $1,351 $2,002 $1,885 $2,616 
Oo . 

Textiles: All lines continue to show GENERAL: 
healthy gains. Rayon demand, which Acceptances outst’d’g f......... $258 $343 $265 $352 $264 $364 
broke all existing records in July and Coal prod., anthracite, tons .... 2,774,000 2,903,000 —-2,571,000 2,748,000 3,868,567 4,040,363 

. ee Coal prod., bituminous, tons ... 28,280,000 33,988,000 23,460,000 31,990,000 22,850,000 31,776,000 
August, is continuing to expand at a Com. paper outst’d’g f ........ $209 $329 $211 $325 $225 $284 
favorable rate. September silk con- — faitures, Dun & Bradstreet .... 974 7077 32s 618 1,018 670 
sumption of 38,844 bales was the best Factory payrolls i ............. 76.4 103.8 67.5 100.4 67.2 102.9 
total since April, 37, despite the N. Y. Factory employment i ......... 81.3 102.3 76.4 101.4 75.9 101.4 
es ; _ Merchandise imports i ........ $165,540 $245 668 $140,836 $265,214 $145,898 $286,224 
City trucking strike. Cotton and wool — yrarchandise exports i ......... $230,621 $277,031 «$227,780 «$268,184 $232,686 «$265,341 
are showing satisfactory expansion. 

Glass: Output continues to improve, GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
but August production totals for plate Automotive production ........ 90,484 394 330 141,437 438,968 174,667 497,312 
glass, window glass, and glass con- Boot and shoe prod., pairs ... 41,643,916 38,661,489 30,415,556 34,842,000 26,676,651 34,449,040 

, , 

; ne ‘ Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ...... $313,141 $281,217 $239,799 = $321,603 $251,006 + ——- $317,742 
tainers still indicate that the industry Newsprint prod., U. S., tons... _(67,436 80,311 96,256 78,208. e.cese 78,500 
is well behind the corresponding totals Newsprint prod., Canada, tons 220,303 318,713 «202,546 «= «316,194 +s. 201,546 ~—S= 310,871 
for ’37. Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ..... 7,676,078 17,898,064 5,505,768 15,344,855 5,956,386 19,392,254 

Construction: Fall building outlook Steel ingot prod., tons ....... 2,546,988 4,877,826 1,982,058 4,556 304 1,638,277 4,184,223 
wee bright % steel capacity ...........0008 42.85 83.33 33.42 78.48 28.46 74.48 
oe Pig iron prod., tons .........+5 1,493,995 3,605,818 1,201,785 3,498,858 1,062,021 2,107,506 

Paper: Production of paper other U.S. consumpt. crude rub., tons 38,170 41,456 32,209 43,650 30,629 51,860 
than newsprint. and paperboard in Au- OGets, CONN. DELO ciicic beweeeds <) leeeendee 449,511 583,011 442,742 680,521 

reached a stage which indicates Cotton spindles oper. ......... 22,152,526 24,341,192 21,916,166 24,394,300 21,143,988 24,558,398 
gust ee “4 oie Silk deliveries, bales ......... mo hee. 32,593 31,309 31499  ....... 
that the volume will soon exceed that — Rayon ship., index p ......... v5 693 843 697 473 693 
which prevailed a year ago. Reason AGEN MLOOINE Gs ocesed . caasuacd: |” oweautes 289.8 401.0 284.2 391.4 
for the lag in newsprint is that pub- Rayon oo eesetsedveseeee ¢evéstane , sabbeban 266.1 392.9 258.1 391.8 
: . NE a Oe ee oe 93.4 102.4 91.7 102.5 

‘ ff : p employ 
lishers have been working off ab SR SE aT Oe eT ENE RD 109.0 116.9 107.1 115.1 
normally large surpluses. ; ‘ Paper and pulp employment i... ......0. 0 ee eeeece 104.2 119.5 104.5 120.5 

Carloadings: Carloadings’ rise is Paper and pulp payrolls i ..... 0 ..sccese se vseeee 98.3 119.2 96.4 124.3 
likely to persist until late October. ete ee = RS Ph i Bos en a a 94.7 73.9 98.0 

f ‘ s : NN TEE Since CALS oi cc!. “cea eevee tno aoeeaee 9. 104.0 76.1 108.4 
Delayed grain shipments and trade up lsat eu Bie 5 a ie eds OS 74.2 107.9 79.5 112.4 
turn are expected to prolong traffic NEE IES IRE NET ae NER 68.5 108.6 7.1 119.4 
gains. September weekly figures were Rubber prod. employment i... ......5. 00 seseeeee 68.1 96.2 70.6 101.2 
influenced by the upset conditions in Rubber prod, payrolls i tetteee  seeeeeee  seeeeees 62.6 96.8 63.2 103.8 
Ne ERasteed Dyeing and fin. employment i... = ........ cacecees 96.8 109.1 97.8 109.7 

ere ? ore Dyeing and fin. payrolls i .... 0 ...se.02 savseees 78.9 94.1 76.7 95.8 

Commodity Prices: First decline in 
nearly two months was reported Sept. MISCELLANEOUS: 

24 by the Annalist weekly wholesale Oils & Fats Index (’26 = 100).. 60.6 78.8 63.9 84.6 60.2 85.6 


price index. 

Outlook: It is difficult to exaggerate 
the relief here and abroad at the almost 
unbelievable escape from a world holo- 
caust. Belief is almost universal that 
we are approaching a period of good 


CR OE. KI sind Bsoes eee Wa 48,913 48 216 45,718 47,273 
Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls. 326 723 315,152 332,986 


seteegee’ “ded eoase'-° geen thes 





PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
Sales 680 establishments ........ 0 ..eeeee- $35,305,043 $27,946,084 $36,004,636 $33,936,706 $41,656,085 
Trade sales (580 establishments) ........ $18,521,006 $16,368,159 $18,502,323 $20,167,900 $22,348,182 
Industrial enles; total 6... scce  ckcssecs $13,517,878 $8,806,128 $14,186,572 $9,763,856 $15,343,359 


business and no one will minimize the’ 


psychological effect of such feeling. 
The outlook is indeed bright and con- 
trasts with the pessimistic frame of 
mind the entire country was in at this 
period last year. 
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a Bureau of Mines; b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 Ib. of 
gun cotton to 7 Ibs. of solvent. making an 8-lb. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce; e Expressed in equivalent tons of 16% A.P.A.; f 000,000 omitted at end of month; 
i U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100; 7 000 omitted, 37 states; p» Rayon Organon, 
1923-25 = 100; q 680 establishments, Bureau of the Census; r Classified sales, 580 establishments, 
Bureau of the Census; s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of the Census; wv In thousands of bbls., Bureau 
of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
31 3 10 17 
Air Reduction .. 6034 62 58 56% 
Allied Chemical 173% 180 176% 174 
Am. Cyan’d “B” 22% 23 23% in 
Am, Agric. Chem.... ag 78 74 
Colum. Carbon .. 90 89 85 83 
Com’! Solvents .. 10 10% 9% 8% 
Dow Chemical .. 129 131 129% 127% 
eee 130% 136 129% 129 
Hercules Powder 62% 63 60 57% 
Mathieson Alkali ... 28% 27% 26% 
Monsanto Chem, ... 95 95% 93% 
Std. of N. J. 52% 54 51% 50% 
Tex. Gulf. Sulph.. 35 36% 35% 34% 
Union Carbide .. 81% 84% 81% 78 
U. S. Ind. Alco. 21% 21% 20% 19 


k Price as of Oct. 1. 


Net Price 
. gain on 
Sept. Sept. or loss Sept. 30, ——1937-—_, 
24 30 last mo. 1937 High Low 
55 59% —1% 65 65% 40 
174 1183 +9% 196 184 124 
21% 24% 4+2% 28% 26% 15% 
72 78k ae 77 84% 49 
85 88 --2 100 98% 53% 
8% 10 i 10% 12% 5% 
125 127 —2 111% 140% 87% 
129 134% +2% 144% 135% 90% 
57 62 —% 1281 65% 42% 
27% 28 2S 27% 30% 1934 
93% 95% a 93 99% 67 
49% 53% +1 58% 39% 
35% 37% +2% 33 37% 26 
7 84% +2% 89 87 57 
19% 21 —% 26% 24% 13% 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- 7~Net income—, r-earnings—, To" ames 
Company: dends 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 

Archer-Daniels-Midland: 

be SR y$1.50 $437,737 $2,967,295 $.43 Seo et eee: 
Clorox’ Chemical: 

en a) re 3.00 329,059 359,141 3.00 MM OA es Oe ee 
Illinois Zinc: 

June 30 quarter ........ beer 66,935 Gene ee oh ac eh ee 

Nine months, June 30... f... $187,899 TEEN i incu ele ce Tee he sg AER. ne ne 
International Agricultural: 

SORE, | CU SO oy tk ys 701,328 770,154 003 |, EER ere ie 
McKesson & Robbins: 

**June 30 quarter ...... 530,448 770,581 .06 Me Cee =, onan ie 

Six months, June 30 ... 1,018,995 1,750,272 .09 a | SORE rep 
Reynolds Metals: 

July 2. quarter... ....... e.40 148,165 580,678 h.08 | oS ee emearae 

Six months, July 2.... ¢.40 305,768 1,123,636 h.16 BEOe it coetn se wee hoon 
United Dyewood: 

Six months, June 30...... e. aR 473,896 234,672 ee 94 175,991 27,172 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min 

v Eight months, Aug. 31 7. 00. “s. ,364,086 4,485,890 2.41 OSS sn tee 
United Wall Paper Factories, Inc.: : 

Year, June 30 sagen cen y.10 137,885 275,438 .08 .20 d17,924 31,225 
Valspar Corp. 

Twelve seaaiiieh, Bee are. Sto. 79,997 PURE Asarg= os Lee eRe og aes a as Seog 


y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date of the most recent 


dividend announcement; 


f, no common dividend; ¢ net loss; ** indicated quarterly earnings as 


shown by comparison of company’s reports for quarters, 





T. G. S. Reports 49c 

Texas Gulf Sulphur reports for quar- 
ter ended June 30, net profit of $1,875,- 
443 after depreciation, amortization, con- 
tingencies, federal income taxes, etc., 
equivalent to 49c a share on 3,840,000 no- 
par shares of capital stock. 

This compares with $3,777,398 or 98c a 
share in the June quarter of previous 
year and $1,839,687 or 48c a share in the 
quarter ended March 31, ’38. 

For 6 months ended June 30, indicated 
net profit (as compiled from company’s 
quarterly reports) was $3,715,130 equal 
to 97c a share, comparing with $5,877,448 
or $1.53 a share in first half of ’37. 

Net profit for 12 months ended June 
30, ’38, was $9,426,963 equal to $2.45 a 
share, against $10,919,455 or $2.84 a share 
for the 12 months ended June 30, ’37. 


Hercules’ 6 Months’ Report 

Hercules Powder reports for the first 
6 months of ’38 net earnings of $1,227,134, 
after providing for depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes. This is equal, after payment 
of preferred dividends, to 73c a share on 
an average of 1,316,710 shares of common 
stock outstanding during the period. Fig- 
ures for the first half of ’°37 showed net 
earnings of $3,037,012, equal, after pay- 
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ment of preferred dividends, to $4.70 a 
common share on an average of 590,722 
shares then outstanding, 

Current assets, as shown at the end 
of the half year, amount to $20,738,251. 
This represents an 11.3 ratio to current 
liabilities, Cash and marketable securities 
amount to $9,623,114. Dividends of 65c 
a share were paid on the common stock 
during the period, 


Cyanamid’s 6 Months’ Net Profit 


Report of American Cyanamid and sub- 
sidiaries for 6 months ended June 30, sub- 
ject to audit and year-end adjustments, 
shows net profit of $524,649 after deprecia- 
tion, depletion, research and process de- 
velopment expenses, interest, amortiza- 
tion, federal income taxes, minority inter- 
est, etc., equivalent after dividends of $34,- 
066 on preferred stock, to 19c a share on 
2,520,368 shares (par $10) of combined 
Class A and Class B common stocks out- 
standing at close of period, excluding 
shares held by subsidiaries. This com- 
pares with $2,844,325, or $1.13 a share on 
combined common shares in first half of 
1937. 


Net profit does not include company’s 
equity in undistributed net income of cer- 
tain affiliated companies in which the com- 
pany does not have a majority interest. 
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Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Abbott Labs. q.....40c Sept. 14 Sept. 30 
Abbott Labs., 

We Oe Ney | $1.12%0ct. 1 Oct. 15 
Air Reduction, e...25¢ Sept. 30 Oct. 15 
Air Reduction, q...25c Sept. 30 Oct. 15 
Am. Agr. Chem...$1.00 Sept. 20 Sept. 30 
Am. Cyanamid 

PS Se) A Ree 15c Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Am. Cyanamid, 

We? Gok ens vs 12%cSept. 15 Oct. 1 
An Hard Rubber, 

Me hoe Oe $2. 00 Sept. 16 Sept. 30 
PS Maize Prods.. .25c Sept. 20 Sept. 30 
Am. ee Prods., 

Sty Sa $1.75 Sept. 20 Sept. 30 
re Smelt, ‘& Ref...50c Nov. 4 Nov. 30 
ge — & Ref., 

$1. 75 Oct. 7 Oct. 31 
Pe cow _ Refining, 

Dla @ -.2. 5 $1.00 Oct. 4 Nov. 1 

Bon ‘Ami Chie 

bree tae Race $1.00 Oct. 15 Oct. 31 
Bon Ami Cl, B., 

Digan t ee Cals 62%cOct. 15 Oct. 31 
Canadian Ind. 

2 Rear $1.25 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
Celanese of Am., 

7% pt. pfd. ....$2.00 Sept. 16 Oct. 1 
Celanese of Am., 

7% pr. pfd., q..$1.75 Sept. 16 Oct. 1 
Climax Molyb- 

ere 30c Sept. 23 Sept. 30 
~— Chemical, 

RE Pel ES NS 75c Sept. 15 Sept. 25 
Caaais: Palm-Peet, 
RMON eo uk. $1.50 Sept. 6 Oct. 1 


Pp 
Compressed Ind. 


Gases 


Devoe & Raynolds 
S are 25c Sept. 24 Oct. 1 
Devoe & Raynolds 

| 3 2 ER 25c Sept. 24 Oct. 1 
ae Tar & Chem., 

Ree $1.37%40ct. 12 Nov. 1 
ee Pont, 'pfd., $1. 1214 Oct. 10 Oct. 25 
du Pont, deb., <. : $1.50 Oct. 10 Oct. 25 
ae Ficher "Lead, 

i ees $1.50 Sept. 20 Oct. 1 
Fiintkate Co. ...(no action June 1, °38) 
General Printing 

Co ee .--10c Sept. 20 Oct. -1 
General Printing 

Ink, pfd., q. ...$1.50 Sept. 20 Oct. 1 
oo ae) ee eee 25c Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Hercules Powder ..25c Sept. 13 Sept. 24 
Int’l] Nickel ......50c Aug. 31 Sept. 30 
a Nickel, pfd., 

eataie aaa ral ala $1.75 Oct. 4 Nov. 1 
Int'l ee 37%4cSept. 15 Oct. 1 
Koppers Co., 6% 

DRE RE OS 75c Sept. 16 Oct. 1 

— Carbonic 

ear ...25¢ Sept. 19 Sept. 26 
Mathieson Alkali, 

ae .37%c Sept. 7 Sept. 30 
Mathieson Alkali, 

pfd. Sept. 7 Sept. 30 
Merck & Co., ‘pfd., 

ES 1.50 Sept. 23 Oct. 1 
Merck & Co. ee aetutonl June 14, 38) 
Monroe * cecataate 

pfd., a ap cauh 87'%4cSept. 15 Oct. 1 
Nat. Lend Co. .12%cSept. 16 Sept. 30 
Nat. Lead, Cl. B., fs 

Ne Os bss deen ae $1.50 Oct. 14 Nov. 1 
Nat. Gypsum, Ist 

pfd., q. ; S375 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Nat. Gypsum, 2nd 

pfd., q. ....-$1.50 Oct. 14 Nov. 1 
Paraffine Cos. ..50c Sept. 10 Sept. 27 
Paraffine Cos., 

pfd., q. , S100.- Oct. .5 Ger 15 
Pratt & Lambert .. .25¢ Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Procter & Gamble, 

8% pfd., q.....$2.00 Sept. 23 Oct. 15 
Pure Oil, 5% pfd., 

eee Gas Sept’ 9 Oct. 3 
Pure Oil, 54% 

pfd., q. 52, eee: 2-2 Oe? 2 
Pure a 6% 

pfd., .$1.50° Sept. 9. Oct. 1 
Shell Union Oil, 

pfd., .$1.37%Sept. 20 Oct. 1 
ere ‘Witiams 

Can., pfd., ..$1.374%Sept. 20 Oct. 1 
vere ‘Oil, nfd., 

eat acim am $1.50 Oct 4 Nov. 1 
Std. Wholesale 

Phos. & Acid, q..20c Sept. 30 Oct. 15 
Texas Core., ¢..,.-50e Sept... 2 Oct. 1 
Union Carbide ....40c Sept. 2 Oct. 1 


e—Extra. 


Sp-year—Special year-end. 


ee ee (no action May 4, ’38) 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
———_——- PRICE RANGE ———__, a Earnings** 
September 1938 1937 1936 Stocks Par Shares Divi- ———$-per-share- 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed dends* 1937 1936 1935 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE September 1938 1938 
2 Oe OM ¥ 2.700 20,700 Abbott Labs. ........... No 640,000 $2.10 2.51 2.21 1.77 
5914 65% S614 80% 44% 86% 58 24,900 270,100 Air Reduction ......... No 2,566,191 3.00 2.86 2.79 2.05 
183. 184 124 258% 145 345 157 7'700 130.600 Allied Chem. & Dye .... No 2,214,099 7.50 11.19 11.44 8.71 
75 84% 49 101% 53% 89 49 1,300 27,200 Amer. Agric. Chem ..... No 210,932 7.75 8.86 4.71 6.37 
11% 14% 9 30% 814 35% 20% 6,400 82,300 Amer. Com. Alcohol .... No 260,930 .50 3.23 4.55 3.16 
27 311%% 20 46 22 50 37 2,100 17,100 Archer-Dan.-Midland No 549,546 2.00 5.05 3.05 4.20 
54 58 36 94 38 84 48 1,700 21,100 Atlas Powder Co. . pit. No 248,145 2.25 4.40 4.21 2.81 
117 119 105 133 101 131 12 20 1,970 5% conv. cum. pfd... 100 68,597 5.00 20.90 20.85 16.93 
21% 25% 9 41% 13 32% 21% 85,590 554,600 Celanese Corp. Amer. No 1,000,000 2.25 2.04 2.33 1.99 
87 96 82 115 90 116 106 300 2,950 PRM cree oiake-n «2 100 64,818 7.00 27.07 27.25 35.34 
2 13% 7% 25% 8% 21% 13 29.500 321,000 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... No 1,999,970 _—-.50 ahs 1.40 1.36 
98% 98% 78 104*% 95 106% 100 2,600 14,600 6% Mee hc a's aki dats 100 248,197 6.00 3.21 17.13 16.79 
88 98% 53% 125% 65 136% 94 1,800 41,400 Columbian Carbon ...... No 537,406 6.50 8.31 7.48 5.56 
10 12% 5% 21% 5 24% 14% 48,800 612,800 Commercial Solvents .... No 2,636,878 .60 .60 85 1.02 
65 70% 53 71% 50% 82% 63% 11,500 143,100 Corn Products .......... 25 2,530,000 3.00 2.52 3.86 2.62 
170% 170% 162 171% 4153. 270° 158 300 3,900 7% cum. pfd. ...... 100 245,738 7.00 32.96 46.76 33.97 
33% 39% 25 7414 29% 63 42 1,720 18,620 Devoe & Rayn. A ...... No 95,000 3:25 4.05 4.49 2.89 
127, 140% 87% 159% 79%4 142% 94% 3,000 59,100 Dow Chemical .......... No 945;000 3.35 4.17 4.48 3.29 
134% 135% 90% 180% 98 184% 133 35,500 625,700 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11,041,437 6.25 7.37 7.54 5.04 
117 118% 109% 112 107% : : 1,400 11,809 he ee ee eee No 500,000 4.50 165.48 MRT: Wak. hey 
135 137 130% 135% 130 136% 129 1,200 24,700 6%. cum. deb. ...... 100 1,092,948 6.00 81.70 84.21 56.81 
174 181 121% 198 144 185 156 8.200 118,900 Eastman Kodak ....... No 2,250,921 7.50 9.7 8.2 6.90 
174 181 121% 164 150 166 152 90 1,950 oh Se Oe 100 61,657 6.00 362.45 306.64 258.09 
30% 32 19% 32% 18 35% 23% 20,200 179,900 Freeport Texas ......... 10 796,380 1.50 3.30 2.43 1.78 
9% 12% 6% 19 8% 18 oY 3,800 92,509 Gen. Pr'nting Ink ...... 1 735,960 1.20 1.32 1.32 97 
22% 273 13 514% 19% 55% 39% 14,800: -146,000 Glidden G0... ois a No 799,701 2.60 2.62 3.29 2.74 
43% ari 37 58% 43 56 5214 100 5.490 4%4% cum. pfd. 50 199,940 2.25 12.72 15.43 13:23 
921%4 98 76% 117% 80% 133 995% 400 S20 TIMER GARR Cio eines 63 25 434,474 6.56 6.67 6.55 7.58 
62 65% 42% 92% 50 75 42 5,000 115,109 Hercules Powder ....... No 1,316,710 2.62 2.97 3.24 2.12 
134 134% 126% 135% 125 135 126 20 2,770 6% cum: pid....... ; 100 96,194 6.00 50.75 48.97 36.30 
27 30 14% 47% 15 41% 25% 14,400 183.300 Industrial Rayon ....... No 759,325 2.00 .34 2.24 1.00 
21 261%, 15 64% 20 48 37 5.300 50.390 Interchem. ............ No 289,058 2.00 1.44 3.02 2:31 
81 98 80 111% 92 112 107 310 2.910 bg te: Ae ee 100 66,917 6.00 12.26 18.97 16.15 
25% 37 2 9% 5% 2% 5,900 86.29) Intern. Agricul. oxi No 438,048 16 —1.55 —.99 
21% 29 15 63% 18% 47% 22% 1,500 24,800 7% cum. pfd. .... 100 100,000 3.00 7.70 ae 2.69 
5014 52% 36% 73% 37 66% 43% 156,600 1,888,409 Intern. Nickel ......... No 14,584.025 2.25 3.31 2.40 1.65 
23% 26 19% 28% 19% 30 3 70 11,209 Intern. MS reo No 240,000 5.25 2.17 1.70 1.32 
22 24 19% 36 19% 36% 29% 1,100 8,200 Kellogg (Spencer) ; No 500,000 1.60 2.81 2.62 2.22 
52 545% 2314 79 33% 80% 47% 37,400 282,809 Libbey Owens Ford .... No 2,506,117 4.00 4.19 4.14 3.26 
18 21% 12% 26% 14 46% 32% 6,600 86,800 Liquid Carbonic ...... No 00,000 2.75 2.40 1.58 1.29 
28 30% 193% 413% 22 42% 27% 4,200 51.7090 Mathieson Alkali ...... No 828,191 1.65 1.81 1.76 1.44 
95% 99% 67 107% 71 103 79 10,990 148.709 Monsanto Chem. ....... No 1,114,388 3.00 4.40 4.01 3.45 
117% 117% 111 109 105 Ss ‘x 430 11,73 436%. Od. ook ese No 50,000 4.50 99.98 ; settee 
24% 31 17% 44 18 3614 26% 33,800 421.2°" Netional Dead «25.55%. 10 3,098,310 .50 95 Ei 1.08 
165 167 154 171 153 171 155 300 3,300 7% cum, “A” pfd... 100 243,676 7.00 22.86 33.83 25.40 
14154 145%4 127 150 127 147. 137% 360 2,470 6% cum. “B” pfd.. 100 103,277 6.00 43.77 74.50 49.05 
154 19% 9% 41% 10% 40 9 38,300 674,007 Newport Industries ..... 7 519,347 .50 2.22 .98 aL 
69% 74% 40 103% 51% 82 64 18,800 231,300 Owens-Illinois Glass 12.50 2,661,204 4.00 3.51 3.80 2.09 
54% 57% 39% 65% 43% 56 40% 17,400 159,099 Procter & Gamble ...... No 6,325,087 2.75 4.08 2.39 2.23 
116% 122% 115 118% 114% 122% 115% 930 7,960 Ok Sea are 100 169,517 5.00 157.05 94.14 88.15 
15% 18 10 34% 14% 28% 14% 16,600 185,200 Shell Union Oil ........ No 13,070,625 1.00 1.4 1.35 ae 
104% 105% 93 105% 91 127% 102 1,900 19,500 %% cum. pfd. .... 100 379,798 5.00 60.59 57.20 17.92 
24% 34% 18% 60% 26% 47% 19% 12.000 $90.20 Siete Oe nek east e. s No 1,006,348 1.50 6.07 4.42 217 
90 93 84 102% 8&8 132 97% 900 3,900 6% cum. pfd. ...... 100 66,3 6.00 97.86 73.16 39.00 
29% 35% 24% 50 26% 48% 32¢% 45,400 AT IAOD i CR eae 5 25 15,235,323 2.30 3.06 3.09 1.98 
53% 58% 39% 76 42 70% 51% 89,300 957.500 S. O. New Jersey ...... 25 26,224,767 2.50 5.64 Kae 2.39 
6% 8 3% 15 5% 13 5% 6,600 S17 O08: ee COORG ok S48 ine es 5 853,696 «39 1.09 41 -22 
44% 49% 32 65% 34% 55% 28% 83,900 967;000 , Texas Cott. os eeaccs ees 25 11,386,253 2.25 5.02 4.10 a7 
37% 37% 26 44 23% 44% 33 23,200 278,400 Texas Gulf Sulphur ..... No 3,840.000 2.75 3.02 257 1.94 
8414 87 57 111 61% 105% 71% 55,000 721,300 Union Carbide & Carbon. No 9,000,743 3.20 4.75 4.09 3.06 
59% 65% 39 91 36% 96% 68 5,300 82,400 United Carbon ......... No 397,885 4.50 5.30 5.54 4.71 
21 24% 13% 435% 16% 9 31% 9,000 107,900 U. S. Indus. Alcohol No 391,238 1.24 —.20 2.16 
18% 21% 11% 39% 9% 30% 16% 18,300 240900 Vanadium Corp. Amer. No 376,637 1.00 2.22 40 —1.13 
15 18% i3% ... gists , # 1,400 15,200 Victor Chem. Sr whak Wh eo ghe 5 696,000 1.312 1.01 1.16 1.13 
4 554 2% 12% 24 8Y, 4% 8 200 146,000 Virginia-Caro. Chem. No 486,708 —.05 —2.44 —.79 
24% 32% 1564 74% 18% 58% 28% 9909 118,300 6% cum. part. pfd... 100 213,392 1.50 5.88 44 4.20 
15 20% 10 27% 10% 32 19% 900 24,100 Westvaco Chlorine No 339.362 1.00 1.46 1.17 1.37 
27% 30% 20 34% 21% 35% 31% 900 16,000 a a ea 30 192,000 1.50 4.09 3.26 3.22 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
24% 26% 15% 37 17% 40% 2914 32,300 348,000 Amer. Cyanamid ‘B”’ ; 10 2,520,368 .60 2.09 1.77 1.61 
73% 83% 50 124 69 116% 99% 975 4,050 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 148,179 7.00 22.32 24.47 21.96 
3 44 3 15 3 16% 9 700 $200 Celluloid Corp. .......: 15 194,952 —.92 —.80 —.95 
6% 12 6% 14% 10% 15 11% 200 1.260: -Courtawes: Ltd. 2... a... | 24.000,000 94% 8.64% 8.30% 7.51% 
7% 97 6 105% 3% 10% 5 1,000 14,700 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No 500,000 .43 61 16 
35 37% 27 47% 31 55 39 200 4,400 Heyden Chem. Corp. .... 100 150,000 2.50 3.94 3.56 3.22 
104% 106% 55 147% 77 140 9814 7,900 81,000 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .. 25 2,142,443 6.50 8.53 7.15 §.32 
105% 115 66 15434 72% 154% 117 4,050 56,900 Sherwin Williams ...... 25 633,927 6.00 8.44 8.04 6.19 
112 114% 107 114 106% 116 110 260 1,950 5% cum. pfd. ...... 100 137,139 5.00 44.01 41.44 33.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
155% 160 121% 179 115 179 114% 200 3,275 Pennsylvania Salt ...... 50 150,000 8.75 11.79 8.57 5.94 
——_———— PRICE RANGE ————_,, Out- 
September 1938 1937 1936 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE September 1938 1938 
102% 105% 99% 109% 99 117% 107% 300,000 2,434,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. ............... 1949 5% M-N — $25,300,000 
33% 37% 22% 42% 23 42% 27% 54,000 1,527,000 Anzlo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb ........... 1967 44-5 J 12,067,000 
105% 106 102% 102% 100% ; 21,000 472,000 Dow Chemical ...... Ry rere Are ee ia 1951 3 J-D 5,000.000 
102. 102% 100 102 98% 102% 96% 10,000 187,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 1942 5 M-N 5,633,000 
33% 34 243 35% 21% 39 21 79,000 1,545,000 J.a:taro Nitrate n inc. deb. .............. 1975 4 J-D 30,500,000 
23 23 20! 25% 20% 35 23% De Me © Se ORIN gS ha Giarecs sok RRS A xdls baled 6 1948 6 A-D 1,500,000 
103% 104% 96% 102 93 101% 94% 360 D0 4:002-00)  Sieet emnO PEE ik on icine cis ine eawe 1951 3% M-S 58,800.000 
103% 103% 90% 102% 94 102% 96% RIED: See he Or NED TRIE. KGd: «oho a ed sew 0'S-da,ohe meoi siete, # els NON 1951 4 J-J 9,000,000 
101 102% 95 105 93% 195 103 9.000 $06,000 "ream, Corgi Geb MB” cos ewes woe eae ek 1944 6 M-S 1,600,000 
106 107% 103! 105% 100 106 101% CRE Re EMRE TIE x ou. 6 onscs ie vias SEA Cabin ae oe Ee 1951 34% J-D 60,000,000 
93 991%4 77 111 81 98% 85% 18,000 $35:060 “Vanetiem Gori COV. «vc cece ernes ses 1941 5 A-O 2,800,000 


_ 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Plant food containing fish meal. No. 2,127,629. 
Amherst, Mass., to W. Bartlett Jones, Chicago, III. 

Devitalizing composition for combatting pests of the insect class, con- 
taining as its essential active ingredient a-aceto-benzo-tetronic acid. No. 
2,127,879. Henry Martin to J. R. Geigy S.A., both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Extraction nicotine from tobacco; treating tobacco with liquid anhy- 
drous ammonia and liquid butane. No. 2,128,043. James B. Garner, 
Mount Lebanon, Pa., to Hope Natural Gas Co., corp. of West Virginia. 

Spray insecticide comprising a volatile material capable of dissolving 
fats, waxes, etc., and liquid at ordinary temperature and pressure, together 
with a normally gaseous material comprising a hydrocarbon having a 
boiling point below minus 20°C. No. 2,128,433. Erik Rotheim, Oslo, 
Norway. 


Linus H. Jones, 


Cellulose 


Electric conductor and filaments therefor containing organic derivative 
of cellulose. No. 2,126,850. William Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to 
Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Method reducing corrosive properties of cellulose acetate, by treatment 
with an aqueous solution containing an organic base. No. 2,126,851. 
William Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, 
corp. of Del 

Method xanthating cellulose; admixing carbon bisulfide with cellulose 
and caustic soda solution in contact with a liquid ketone miscible with 
the carbon bisulfide and caustic soda solution. No. 2,126,975. George A. 
Richter to Brown Co., both of Berlin, N. H. 

_ Process involving formation of viscose by admixture of cellulose, caus- 
tic soda solution, and liquid carbon bisulfide. No. 2,126,976. George A. 
Richter and Everett W. Lovering to Brown Co., all of Berlin, N. H. 

Stabilization simple and mixed cellulose esters which have been pre- 
pared by esterifying cellulose in presence of at least one sulfuric acid 
radical containing catalyst. No. 2,127,789. Otto Sindl, Paris, France, 
and Georg Frank, Moedling, near Vienna, Austria, to “‘Afag”’ Finanzie- 
rungs A. G., Schaffhausen, Switzerland. 

Removal tackiness of freshly spun yarn bodies of hydrated viscose 
cellulose; treating same prior to first drying with an aqueous emulsion 
of a substance of the group of fats and oils. No. 2,127,984, Walter 
Ostermann, Wuppertal-Barmen, Germany, to American Bemberg Corp., 
New York City. 

Treatment cellulosic — Ne resulting products. No. 
William Hale Charch, Buffalo, 
Hickory, Tenn., to du Pont, 


2,128,229. 
., and Dorothy Bateman Maney, Old 
Wilmivieton, Del. 


Manufacture cellulosic cords. No, 2,128,302. Morris Katz, Bronx, 
Chemical Specialty 
Prevention deterioration of oxide coated aluminum _leather-drying 


boards; interposing between leather and oxide-coated surface a substance 
capable of reacting with the acid of the tanning liquor from the leather, 
maintaining a pH at the surface of the oxide coating of at least 4.5. No. 
2,126,712. James R. Akers, New Kensington, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Self-heating pad, comprising a single ply of aluminum foil and a 
single ply of absorbent paper with margins folded to form a container, 
latter containing composition of following: chlorate of potassium, alu- 
minum dust, anhydrous sulfate of copper, kaolin, pumice. No, 2,126,734. 
Ernest C. Chancey, Detroit, Mich. 

Preparation stiffened laminated fabrics, such as collars, etc.; first 
impregnating same with dispersion of finely divided thermoplastic cellulose 
— in a non-solvent. No. 2,126,753. Camille Dreyfus, New York 

ity. 

Production stiffened fabrics, uniting fabrics of non-thermoplastic mate- 
rial to one another with aid of heat and pressure by means of an inter- 
mediate layer of fabric of cellulose acetate yarns containing finely divided 
titanium dioxide. No. 2,126,754. Camille Dreyfus, New York City, 
and —_ Schneider, Montclair, N. J., to Celanese Corp. of America, 
corp. o A 

Production stiffened collars and cuffs, etc., using non thermoplastic 
fabric and second fabric containing a thermoplastic derivative of cellulose 


and plasticizer, union being effected in presence of water. No. 2,126,755. 
Camille Dreyfus, New York City. 
Preparation fabric for use in manufacture of collars, cuffs, etc., stiff- 


ened by application of heat and pressure by incorporating a finely divided 
or powdered water-insoluble derivative of cellulose in intimate mixture 
with a cellulose ether. No, 2,126,756. Camille Dreyfus, New York City. 

Fabrics comprising plurality of fabrics containing both’ non- thermoplastic 
fibres and thermoplastic cellulose derivative yarns or filaments, possessing 
increased stiffness. No. 2,126,758. Camille Dreyfus, New York City. 

Method imparting stiffness or other properties to a fabric containing 
thermoplastic derivative of cellulose. No. 2,126,759. Camille Dreyfus, 
New York City. 

Method imparting stiffness to collars, cuffs, etc., containing yarns or 
filaments of an organic derivative of cellulose. Nos. 2,126,820-1-2-3-4. 
peg Schneider, Montclair, N. J., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. 
of Del. 

Production stiffened fabrics having wrinkle-proof so No. 2,126,- 
830. Arthur Bruce Snowdon, Hillsdale, N. J., and Henry R. Bodell, 
Ossining, N. Y., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Demulsifying ‘agent for breaking emulsions of water in petroleum oil, 
comprising a sulfonated hydrocarbon polymer soap, prepared from poly- 
mers obtained by treatment of light cracked petroleum distillates with 
solid, polymerizing, adsorbent catalyst at elevated temperatures. No. 
2; 126, 839. James G. Suthard, to Pure Oil Co., both of Chicago, II. 

5 Production of a dry, friable insecticidal product from derris and similar 
insecticidal-containing vegetable sources; using a volatile chlorinated sol- 
vent and a member of the group of anhydrous alkali metal carbonates and 
anhydrous alkali earth metal carbonates in process. No. 2,126,854. 
Robert Wotherspoon, East Orange, N. J., to Derris, Inc., New York City. 

Dilute liquid textile finishing material consisting of a solution of a 
solvent for sucrose acetate and a sucrose acetate together with a softening 
agent for latter. No. 2,126,936. Eugene Wolgamuth Wall to Kali Mfg. 
Co., both of Phila., Pa 

Horticultural spray composition; mixture of a hydrocarbon oil and an 
oil soluble reaction product of an unsaturated fatty oil and thio- 
diphenylamine. No, 2,127,039. Frank F. Lindstaedt, Oakland, Calif. 
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Production tanning agents by condensing the sulfonic acid of a mono- 
hydric phenolic body of the benzene series in the sulfonation mass itself 
with formaldehyde in presence of urea. No. 2,127,068. Paul Muller, 
Neu-Allschwill, near Basel, Switzerland, to J. R. Geigy A. G., Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Insecticide having as its essential active ingredient 4,6-dinitro-o- tolyl 
acetate. No. 2,127,090. Lloyd E. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Cleaning and pickling metals; 
oxidizing acid which contains a resin. No. 2,127,147. 
Lakewood, Ohio, to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Rust inhibiting composition for treating metal preparatory to painting; 
including sodium chloride, chromic acid, and cresylic acid. No. 2,127,202. 
Clete L. Boyle, Detroit, Mich. 

Tanning hides and pelts by treatment with a tanning agent comprising 
an iron compound and a polycarboxylic substance. No. 2,127,297. Eugen 
Immendoerfer and Hermann Loewe, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and 
Herbert Muench, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Composition of matter containing a water-soluble colloidal substance, a 
resin, a solvent for latter, an alkali, and aluminum stearate. No. 2,127,- 
298. Mone R. Isaacs, Phila., Pa. 

Process tanning with water-soluble zirconium compounds; applying to 
hide or skin in any stage of the tanning process an aqueous solution of 
a water-soluble’ silicic acid compound. No. 2,127,304. Gustav 
Mauthe and Hermann Noerr, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to 5. Sk, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Shade cloth havine fabric base containing zinc oxide and a cellulose 
nitrate composition coating; coating consisting of cellulose nitrate, pig- 
ment, plasticizer, ethyl acetate and ethyl alcohol. No. 2,127,320. Cornelius 
A. Alt, Newburgh, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Insecticide and fungicide comprising complex products of reactions be 
tween a solution of an alkali metal arsenite, an inorganic cupric salt, and 
alkali metal salts. No. 2,127,380. Frederick E, Dearborn, W ashington, 
D. C., dedicated to free use of people of the U. S. 

Hardening and waterproofing composition for concrete or mortar; mix 
comprising hydraulic cement, aggregate, a finely divided non- ger fill- 
ing material and finely divided waste sulfite liquor residue. No. 2,127,451, 
Edward W. Scripture, Jr., Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Master Builders "Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Production quaternary ammonium bases; causing ethylene oxide to act 
in presence of water on a water-insoluble tertiary amine containing two 
low molecular aliphatic radicles and an open chain aliphatic radicle con- 
taining at least 8 carbon atoms. No. 2,127,476. Heinrich Ulrich and 
Ernst Ploetz, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. 

Anti- foaming and anti- freezing solution, adapted to minimize foaming 
of aqueous solutions, comprising water, glycerin, Montan wax, and lard 
oil. No. 2,127,490. Marcellus T. Flaxman, Wilmington, Calif., to Union 
Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Foam controlling composition; composed of a refined non-volatile min- 


subjecting metals to action of a non- 
John V. Vaughen, 


eral oil, Montan wax foam suppressing base material, and_oil-soluble 
soap of metal. No, 2,127,491. Marcellus T. Flaxman, Wilmington, 
Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lubricating grease containing a ‘soda type soap, aluminum stearate, and 
lubricating oil. No. 2,127,497. Frederick Arthur Webster, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Calif., to Standard Oil Co. of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fungicide or insecticide composition containing a bland vegetable or 
animal oil, an oil-soluble insect poison, a hydrocarbon distillate, and an 
oil-soluble emulsifying agent. No. 2,127,526. Walter C. O’Kane, 
Durham, N. H. 

Production cores and molds; 
component material of such articles. 
Saeger, Jr., Bowmanstown, Pa. 

Production molds and cores; forming article and applying coating of a 
rubber substance to surface. No. 2,127,534. Charles Marshall Saeger, 
Jr., Bowmanstown, Pa. 

Core binder; molding or core sand containing balata as binder. No. 
2,137,535. Charles Marshall Saeger, Jr., Bowmanstown, Pa. 

A ‘thermoplastic adhesive having an appreciable initial tack, a pre- 
determined temperature of solidification, and an appreciable heat of 
fusion; mixture of acetamide and an amorphous colloid. No. 2,127,540. 
Franklin S. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 

Treatment of a zinc ammonium chloride galvanizing flux which con- 
tains sulfates and hence is unsatisfactory by reason of the poor foam 
produced when it is used with foaming agents; treating same with a 
soluble barium compound. No. 2,127,564. Raymond J. Kepfer, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture a sensitive photographic emulsion; precipitating a silver 
halide in an aqueous solution of a water-soluble cellulose compound. No. 
2,127,573. Samuel E. Sheppard and Robert C. Houck, Rochester, N. Y., 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Photographic emulsion having a silver halide dispersed in a water 
soluble cellulose ester. No. 2,127,621. Cyril J. Staud and Joseph L. 
Connelly, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J 

Printing paste having as a non-adhesive, non- alkaline thickener, a polar 
hydrophile alcohol containing at least 8 carbon atoms insoluble in water, 
and a solution of an emulsifying water soluble hydrophile salt of an ali- 
phatic sulfo acid containing at least 8 carbon atoms in the sulfatic nucleus 
in water. No. 2,127,770. Erhart Franz, Leipzig, and Max Hardtmann, 
Naunhof, near Leipzi g, Germany. 

Washable wall covering composed of pigment, 
sodium acetate, aluminum sulfate, and water. No. 
W. Jennings, Chicago, Ill 

Textile treating acents consisting of the alkaline condensation products 
of water soluble higher molecular products of simple hydrolysis of al- 
buminous amino groups with a replaceable hydrogen atom. No. 2,127,841. 
Walter Gellendien to Deutsche Hydrierwerke Aktiengesellschaft, both of 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany, 

Methcd improving a casein solution characterized by its stability and 
undiminished viscosity over long periods of time; subjecting same to 
action of sodium perborate, to produce an improved color. No. 2,127,843. 
Carl Iddings, Staten Island, N. Y., to Muralo Co., corp. of New York. 

Process for improving flux and resistance to distortion under heat of 
amine-formaldehyde condensation products, obtaine|* by reacting a pri- 
mary aromatic amine with more than an equimolecular proportion of 
formaldehyde yielding compound in presence of a mineral acid. No. 
2,127,894. Theodor Sutter, Basel, Switzerland, to Ciba Products Corp., 
Dover, Del. 

Formation an economic reacted plaster; tumbling a mixture of CaO and 


mixing rubber in divided particles, with 
No. 2,127,533. Charles Marshall 


glue, glacial acetic acid, 
2,127,818. George 
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gypsum during propagation of an inter reaction. No. 2,127,952. Parker 
C. Choate, Essex, Mass. 

In relief or letterpress printing; supplying moisture to material to be 
printed, spraying printing ink of an oil or grease base with water in 
finely divided form just prior to time ink is applied to printing face 
No. 2,127,955. Philip A. Frazier, Oak Park, IIl. 

Improved lubricating oil of low pour point; comprising a waxy hydro- 
carbon oil and a polymer condensation product of a waxy hydrocarbon 
and an ether containing at least one cyclic hydrocarbon radical. No. 
2,128,109. Peter J. Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., corp. of Del. 

Stable, alkaline oxygen-yielding washing powder; an alkali metal per- 
carbonate, sodium carbonate, and soap. No. 2,128,113. Karl Bauer, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Friedrich Pressel and Hans Medweth, Rhein- 
felden-Baden, Germany, to Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt vor- 
mals Roessler, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 

Mothproofing woolen fabrics and other materials by treatment with 
mono--phenyl-di-(ortho-xenyl)-phosphate. No. 2,128,189. Lindley E. Mills 
and William W. Allen, to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Ornamental roofing material having an asphalt-saturated felt base and 
layer of exposed’ hydrocarbon oil-treated mineral granules; in final step 
applying a colorless, water-soluble fugitive coating on the weather exposed 
surfaces only of the granules. No. 2,128,191. Frank P. Reynolds, to 
Bird & Sons, Inc., both of East Walpole, Mass. 

Manufacture a dense ceramic dielectric material, in particular adapted 
for electric condensers. No. 2,128,289. William Dubilier and Josef 
Oppenheimer, New York City. 

In an oil filter, a solid and self-sustaining filtering element composed 
of mineral wool and a binder comprising a cold water paste; binder and 
wool being intermixed. No, 2,128,290. Albra H. Fessler, Flint, Mich., 
to General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Flameproofing composition; composed of a water-repellent material, an 
inert substance carrying chlorine, and a heat fusible substance. No. 2,128,- 
- Charles M. Albion, Boston, Mass., to Herbert B. Morse, Wellesley, 

ass. 

Mold composition made from sand, and a non-swelling clay of which 
montmorillonite is a constituent. No, 2,128,404. Norman J. Dunbeck, 
to Eastern Clay Products, both of Ejifort, Ohio. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Production polycyclic aromatic aldehydes and carboxylic acids; causing 
ozonized oxygen to act on an aromatic compound containing at least 4 
condensed nuclei in presence of a liquid inert diluent and decomposing 
the ozonide thus obtained. No, 2,127,096. Heinrich Vollmann, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main-Hochst, and Hans Becker, Hofheim in Taunus, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Distillation of gas liquor containing tar acids. No. 2,127,503. Fred 
Denig, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Koppers Co., corp. of Del. 

Preparation 4,4’-dialkoxy diphenylamines. No, 2,128,100. Arthur M. 
Neal to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture and application of carbazole derivatives. No. 2,128,101. 
Wilfred Archibald Sexton, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Preparation chlorinated primary anthraquinone compounds; carrying out 
chlorination in sulfuric acid. No. 2,128,178. William Dettwyler, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

_Preparation an amino-nitro-cyclohexyl-phenol, wherein the amino and 
nitro groups are attached to the benzene ring. No. 2,128,195. Frank B. 
Smith to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Manufacture amino derivatives of anthraquinone. No. 2,128,307. 
Geoffrey Lord and George Reeves, Spondon, near Derby, England, to 
Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 


Coatings 


Application monogram to a base material of non-thermoplastic material. 
No. 2,126,757. Camille Dreyfus, New York City. 

Method stabilizing an oxide coating on an aluminum surface, by anodic 
oxidation in a sulfuric acid electrolyte without modifying appearance of 
coating, using a phosphate solution having a pH of about 3 to 8. No. 
2,126,954. Junius D. Edwards, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production protective coating on an oxidizable metal; treating metal 
surface with solution comprising a soluble permanganate, a soluble barium 
compound, and a soluble hydroxid. No. 2,127,206. Leo P. Curtin, Cran- 
bury, N. J., to Curtin-Howe Corp., New York City. 

Coating ferrous metal articles with films adapted to bond paints and 
varnishes thereto. No. 2,127,207. Leo P. Curtin, Cranbury, N. J., to 
Curtin-Howe Corp., New York City. 

Coated all-metal gasket; coating consisting of digested elaterite. No. 
2,127,372. John H. Victor, Wilmette, and Benjamin J. Victor, Oak 
Park, IIl., to Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Production elastic products from polyvinyl alcohols. No. 2,127,896. 
Herbert Vohrer, Berlin, Germany. 

_Coating composition composed of an ester of an aliphatic polyhydric 
nitro-alcohol with a mono-basic organic acid and a solid film-forming 
material. No, 2,128,136. Walter E, Gloor, Parlin, N. J., to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production coated sheet roofing material having a desired surface effect. 
No. 2,128,214. Ralph W. B. Reade, Port Washington, N. Y., to United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago, II. 


Dyes, Stains, Etc. 


Production water-insoluble azo dyes, being a mixture of isomeric com- 
unds. No. 2,126,841. Alfred Thurm, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to 
eneral Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Preparation carbocyanine dyestuffs. No, 2,126,852. Paul Wolff and 
Adolf Sieglitz, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Method printing a vat dyestuff on animal fibres and textiles. No. 2,126,- 
964. Max Kerth, Bad Soden in Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Preparation 2,6-dichloroanthraquinone by replacement of both sulfonic 
acid groups of a 2,6 anthraquinonedisulfonic acid compound. No. 2,127-, 
ay Myron S. Whelen, Milwaukee, Wisc., to du Pont, Wilmington, 


Process dyeing artificial fibers or foils from water-insoluble organic 
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cellulose derivatives containing polymeric acid resins. No. 2,127,236. 
Paul Schlack, Berlin-Treptow, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Prodastiini metallo polyazo dyes. No. 2,127,470. Werner Lange, 
Dessau-Ziebigk in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New 
York City. 

Predanion water-insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,127,471. Fritz Muller, 
Willy Schumacher, and Otto Scherer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production orange disazo dyes having formula Rs—N—=N—Ri—R2— 
N—N—ROH. No. 2,127,478. Moses L. Crossley, Plainfield, and Lin- 
coln M. Shafer, Highland Park, N. J., to Calco Chem. Co., Bound Brook, 


ae 

Manufacture azo dyestuffs containing copper in a complex form. No. 
2,127,678. Detlef Delfs and Rudolf Knoche, Leverkusen I. G.-Werk, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. a 

Production water-insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,127,697. Heinrich 
Morschel, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Eugen Rimele, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, 
and Felix Gund, Cologne, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York 
City. 

Sa azo dyestuffs. No. 2,127,986. Hans Roos, Leverkusen-I. G.- 
Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production polyazo dyestuffs. No. 2,128,153. Hans Schindhelm, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main-Fechenheim, and Carl Theo Schultis, Bergen, near Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,128,188. Adolf Krebser, Riehen, near 
Basel, Switzerland, to J. R. Geigy S.A., Basel, Switzerland. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No, 2,128,255. Hans Krzikalla, Hans Ufer 
and Gustay Klaproth, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and_ Bernd Eistert, 
Mannheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,128,256. Hans Krzikalla, Hans Ufer 
and Gustav Klaproth, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and Bernd Eistert, 
Mannheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production copper-containing monoazo_ dyestuffs. No. 2,128,325. 
Francis Leslie Rose, Blackley, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
corp. of Great Britain. 


Explosives , : 
Primary detonating composition made from sulfur nitride and an oxidiz- 
ing agent. No. 2,127,106. Leroy R. Carl, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fine Chemicals 


Developer for producing hardened images upon exposed silver halide- 
colloid emulsions. No. 2,126,899. Ferdinand Leiber, Berlin-Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, to Naamlooze Vennootschap: Nederlandsch Laboratorium 
de Spaarnestad, Haarlem, Netherlands, corp. of the Netherlands. 

Photographic silver halide emulsion containing a supersensitizing com- 
bination of at least one sensitizing thiazolocarbocyanine dye with at 
least one sensitizing pseudocyanine dye. No. 2,127,340. Charles E. K. 
Mees to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Preparation neutral, water-soluble complex compounds of trivalent anti- 
mony. No. 2,127,371. Hans Schmidt, Wuppertal-Vohwinkle, Germany, to 
Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

Production nitrogen base salts of acid alkyl esters. No. 2,127,495. Anton 
Johan Tulleners, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. : 

Purification caustic soda. No. 2,127,496. William F. Waldeck, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., corp. of Pa. 


Industrial Chemicals, ete. 


Production hydrogen chloride. No. 2,126,803. Sidney G. Osborne to 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., both of New York City. 

Recovery of products of fermentation. No. 2,126,974. Gustave T. 
Reich, Phila., Pa. 

Preparation water-soluble reaction products of a primary alcohol and a 
tertiary aralkyl amine sulfuric acid salt. No. 2,127,103. Herman A. 
Bruson, Elkins Park, and Otto Stein, Lansdowne, Pa., to Rohm & Haas 
Co., Phila., Pa. 

Manufacture dimethyl 6,12-coeroxenol acetate of high purity and yield; 
treating dimethyl 6,12-coeroxonol with pyridine, caustic alkali and zinc 
dust, and esterifying by addition of acetic anhydride. No. 2,127,107. 
Thomas A. Cassidy to Wilmot and Cassidy, Inc., both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Production hydrocarbons from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. No. 
2,127,127. Friedrich Martin, Oberhausen, and Otto Roelen and Walter 
Feisst, Oberhausen-Holten, Germany. 

Manufacture dextrine from starch; first mixing a starch with a basic- 
ally reacting ammonium compound. No. 2,127,205. John E. Clegg, 
Hempstead, and Frederick C. Hilliard, Setauket, N. Y., to Arabol Mfg. 
Co., New York City. 

Removal acid from nitrated starch. No. 2,127,360. Johann Helle and 
Alfons Kunz, Fuzfo, Hungary, to Nitrokemia Ipartelepek Reszvenytarsa- 
sag, Budapest, Hungary. 

Hydrogenation higher fatty acids: No. 2,127,367. Wilhelm Normann 
and Gustav von Schuckmann, to H. Th. Bohme Aktiengesellschaft, both 
of Chemnitz, Germany. 

Production an iron compound of nitroso-beta-naphthol. No. 2,127,374, 
Edward R. Allen, Summit, N. J., and George Lutz, Rocky River, O., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation esters of dithiocarbamic acid; ester including at least 2 
alkyl radicals at least one of which is a straight-chain radical of at least 
8 carbon atoms. No, 2,127,375. Euclid W. Bousquet, to du Pont, both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation polynuclear hydroaromatic amines. No. 2,127,377. Caryl 
Sly, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Carrying out non-oxidizing catalytic reactions at elevated temperatures 
with combustible carbonaceous materials using as catalyst a sulfide of a 
heavy metal. No, 2,127,382. Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, and Paul Jacob 
and Walter Simon, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to Standard- 
I. G., Co., Linden, N. J. 

Destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials at a temperature 
between 300 and 700°C., under superatmospheric pressure. No. 2,127,383. 
Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, and Paul Jacob and Walter Simon, Ludwig- 
shafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to Standard-I.G. Co., Linden, N. J. 

Manufacture thioindoxyl-anil. No. 2,127,483. Emeric Havas, Pitman, 
N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation thioindoxyl derivative. No. 2,127,484. Emeric Havas, 
Pitman, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
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Production basic aluminum nitrate. No. 2,127,504. 
Oakmont, and Henry B. Stere, New Kensington, Pa., 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Preparation sulfated aliphatic compounds; reacting a fatty material with 
a derivative of isobutylene and treating product with fuming sulfuric 


Ralph B. Derr, 
to Aluminum Co. 


acid. No. 2,127,567. Fred W. ag New Brunswick, N. J., to Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Process for absorption of hydrochloric acid in liquids. No. 2,127,571. 


Fred W. Pardee, Jr., to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production valuable hydrocarbon products by decomposition of distillable 
carbonaceous materials into lower molecular weight hydrocarbons, by heat- 
ing in presence of catalysts. No. 2,127,577. Karl Winkler, Leuna, Ger- 
many, to I, G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Treatment lime containing combined fluorine to lower fluorine content; 
treating lime with a stream of inert gas enriched with added water vapor. 
No. 2,127,626. Louis Block to Blockson Chemical Co., both of Joliet, Ill. 

Method chromium lating on a zinc base; etching base in a chromic 
acid-sulfate plating solution, then electrodepositing an adherent chromium 
coating on base. No. 2, 127, 640. Morris Brown, La Grange, and Arthur 
M. Wagner, Riverside, Ill., to Western Electric Co., New York City. 

Method for obtaining high grade sulfuric acid esters from reaction mix- 
tures produced by sulfonating oils, fats, their fatty acids or mixtures. 
No. 2,127,641. Konrad Cremer to Chemische Fabrik Stockhausen & Cie, 
both of Krefeld, Germany. 

Preparation esters of 2-chloroallyl alcohol. No. 2,127,660. Gerald H. 
a and Bartholdt CG Hadler to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 

ich. 

Filter aid having decolorizing properties. No. 2,127,702. Richard W. 
Schmidt, Redondo Beach, Calif., to Evanston Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Process hydrogenating free fatty acids without increasing amount of 
completely saturated fatty acids. No. 2,127,716. Otto Brucke, Hoch- 
speyer, Germany, to American Lurgi Corp., New York City. 

Manufacture a double silicate of zirconium. No. 2,127, 844. Charles 
J. Kinzie, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., New York 

ity. 

Manufacture porous bodies; using clay, combustible granules, and water 
in process. No. 2,127,867. Allen M. Harvey, Olean, N. Y. 

Production variegated colored oxide coatings on aluminous metal sur- 
faces; impregnating surface with a dye solution, decolorizing portion of 
surface by treatment with a solution of nitric acid, subsequently impreg- 
nating ‘surface with another dye solution. No. 2,127,885. Ralph E. 
Pettit to Aluminum Colors, Inc., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Storage stable, aqueous emulsions of saponifiable waxes free from 
black dyestuffs. No. 2,128,025. Karl Behringer, Mannheim, Germany, 
to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Recovery sulfur dioxide from gas mixtures. No. 2,128,027. Arthur 
Maurice Clark, Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Addition agent to molten metal; mixture of iron, chromium powder, a 
deoxidizing material, and copper powder. No. 2,128,089. Franz 
Hensel and Earl I. Larsen, Indianapolis, Ind., to Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Acid resistant spinning bucket made from an acid resistant asbestos. 
No. 2,128,097. Gerald H. Mains, seen Pa., to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 

Conversion metal sulfides. No. 2.128, 107. Daniel Tyrer, Norton-on- 
Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Manufacture sulfuric acid by contact process. No. 2,128,108. Daniel 
Tyrer and Arthur Maurice Clark, Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain, 

Polymerization of gaseous olefines in which cadmium dihydrogen ortho- 
phosphate is used as the catalyst. No. 2,128,126. Albert Ernest Dunstan, 
to Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Limited, both of London, England. 

Purification tetraphosphoric acid containing pyrophosphoric acid as an 
impurity. No. 2,128,182. eT H. Fiske, Warren, R. I., to Rum- 
ford Chem. Works, Rumford, 


Naval Stores 


Polymerization of rosin without decreasing its acidity, treating same 
with a compound of boron trifluoride and molecular compounds of the 
latter. No. 2,124,675. Alfred L. Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 


Paper and Pulp 


Pulp bleaching method, using free chlorine. No. 2, a 765. 
ciani to Niagara Alkali Co., both of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Flameproof water-and moisture-resistant paper, having its fibres im- 
pregnated with a flameproofing compound containing ammonium sulfate, 
a network of glycerinated gelatin; and a waterproofing rubber coating on 
paper. No. 2,128,296. Virginia Baker Goodwin and William H. Pash- 
ley, New York City. 


Ferri Cas- 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Method cracking hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,123,960. Henry C. Pennrich, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Removal suspended solids from oil. No. 2,124, ate. Donald B. Nutt, El 
Segundo, Calif., to Standard Oil Co. of Calif -» San Francisco, Calif. 

Treatment cracked hydrocarbon distillates, to stabilize same against gum 
ees. No. 2,124,171. Leroy G. Story, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas 

New York City. 

a tie oe crude oil. No. 2,124,514. Richard J. Dearborn, Summit, 
N. J., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Process dewaxing paraffinous oils; admixing to paraffinous wax-bearing 
oil a ee ae liquid SOs-soluble mineral extract. No. 2,124,531. 
Franz Rudolf Moser, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Production aromatic hydrocarbons from aliphatic hydrocarbons of from 
6 to 12 carbon atoms. Nos. 2,125,566-7. Aristid V. Grosse to Universal 
Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Production aromatic hydrocarbons from aliphatic hydrocarbons of from 
6 to 12 carbon atoms. No. 2,124,583. Jacque C. Morrell to Universal 


Oil Products Co., both to Chicago, Ill. 

drocarbons from aliphatic hydrocarbons of from 
Jacque C. Morrell and Aristid V. 
1 of Chicago, Ill. 


Production aromatic h 
6 to 12 carbon atoms. 0. 2,124,584. 
Grosse to Universal Oil Prods. Co., al 
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Conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,124,585, Jacque C. Morrell to 
Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Production aromatic hydrocarbons from aliphatic hydrocarbons of from 
6 to 12 carbon atoms. No. 2,124,586. Jacque C. Morrell and Aristid V. 
Grosse to Universal Oil Prods. Co., all of Chicago, III. 

Improved lubricating oil comprising a hydrocarbon oil and an added 
organic compound containing sulfur and halocen. No. 2.124.598. Luther 
B. Turner, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of 

el. 

Refining hydrocarbon oils, bringing a liquid hydrocarbon oil into con- 
tact with a selective solvent for non-paraffinic hydrocarbons in presence of 
an auxiliary solvent. No. 2,124,606. Tohannes Arnoldus Buchel and 
Reyerus Nicolaas Jan Saal, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oil; pyrolytically cracking heavy hydrocarbon oil 
to produce incondensable gases and cycle stock. No. 2,125.234. Harold 
V. Atwell. White Plains. N. Y., to Gasoline Prods. Co., Newark, N. 

Production motor fuel from cracked hydrocarbon vapors. No. 2,125, 235, 
Harold V. Atwell, White Plains, N. Y., to Process Management Co., New 
York City. 

Separation mixture containing solid wax and hydrocarbon oil to obtain 
an oil-free wax. No. 2,125,314. Oscar L. Roberts, Merwood Park, Pa., 
to Atlantic Refinine Co., Phila., y 

Treatment oil well in a calcareous formation with aqueous hydrochloric 
acid. No. 2,125,429. Frank A. Denker, Hobbs, N. Mex., to Dow Chem. 
Co., Midland, Mich. 

Clear liquid fuel of stable character. obtained by mixing following sub- 
stances together: triethanolamine, oleic acid. butyl cellosolve. secondary 
hexv] alcohol, water. and gasoline. No. 2,125.448. Josenh W. Tohnson, 
Salem, Hugo Van Roosten, Newton Center, Alexis E. Ushakoff, Beverly, 
and John J. Brophy, Salem, Mass. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,125,535. Charles 
Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Il. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2.125,564. 
Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Stabilization gasoline, involving use of an inhibitor. 
William W. Holland, Baltimore, Md., to Petroleum Conversion Corp., 
New York City. 

Production high octane rating motor fuel. No. 2,125,734. Percy A. 
Maschwitz, to Pure Oil Co., both of Chicago, Tl. 


H. Angell to 
Jacob Benjamin Heid to 
No. 2,125,636. 


Manufacture anti-knock gasoline. No. 2,125,855. Luis de Florez, Pom- 
fret, Conn., to Texas Co., New York Ctiy. 
ethod for dewaxng oils. No. 20,822. Reissue. Earle W. Gard, 


4 Verdes Estates, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
ali 

Method raising cetene number of a high speed diesel engine fuel oil; 
wsing a hatorenated hydrocarbon and an aromatic hydrocarbon in process. 
No. 2,125,875. Daniel P. Barnard, IV, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil 
Co., Chicago, Til. 

Production gasoline from petroleum. No. 2,125,921. Charles B. Hill- 
house to Sylvia Remsen Hillhouse, both of New York City. 

Color stable, viscous hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,125,961. Bernard H. 
ne ag and Clarence M. Loane, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., 

icago, 

Production valuable polymers from olefine mixtures. No. 2,126,001. 
Stewart C. Fulton. Elizabeth, N. J., and Thomas Cross, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
La., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Process using hydrogenated solvents for dewaxing oils. No. 2,126,055. 
Joh _ Starr, Cranford, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. 
ra) e 

Conversion hvdrocarbon oils. No. 2,126,204. Jacque C. Morrell to Uni- 
versal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Pyrolytic conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,126,229. Kenneth 
Swartwood, to Universal Oil Prods. Co., ag - Leet Ill. 

Manufacture gasoline from still gases. No. 2,126,281. James R. Rose, 
Edgeworth, Pa., three-fourths to Michael L. eee oe and Joseph C. 
Trees, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacture catalyst suitable for production gasoline from still gases, 
using phosphate tock, kaolin, and phosphoric anhydride. No. 2,126,282. 
cana R. Rose, Edgeworth, Pa., three fourths to Michael L. Benedum and 
oseph C, Trees, both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacture gasoline or other liquid hydrocarbons; bringing still gases 
in contact with a catalyst consisting of carnotite and barium fluoride. 
No. 2,126,283. James R. Rose, Edgeworth, Pa., three-fourths to Michael 
L. Benedum an Joseph C. Trees, both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Catalyst suitable for treatment refinery gases containing saturates and 
unsaturates, consisting of carnotite and barium fluoride. No. 2,126,284. 
James R. Rose, Edgeworth, Pa., three fourths to Michael L. Benedum 
and Joseph C. Trees, both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Acid treatment of petroleum white oil stock; using sulfuric acid. No. 
2, wae ms: Nathaniel Brewer, Lansdowne, Pa., to Sharples Specialty Co., 

ila., Pa. 

Hydration of olefines, contacting an olefine with water vapor in 
2 ge of a catalyst comprising a salt of an acid character having a 

igh affinity for water. No. 2,126,952. Henry Dreyfus, London, 


England. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,126,988. 
versal Oil Preducts Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Pyrolytic conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,126,989. 
stein to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 22 ; 

Production iso-octene from a hydrocarbon gas mixture containing iso- 
butylene and other polymerizable gaseous olefins, subjecting mixture to 
action of a mono-metallic-ortho-phosphate, No, 2,127,001. Jacque C. 
Morrell to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Til. 

Cracking hydrocarbons by contact with hot combustion gases. No. 2,127,- 
009. Robert Pyzel to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Til. 

Combined cracking, coking, and reforming process for conversion hydro- 
carbon oils. No. 2,127,011. Jean Delattre Seguy to Universal Oil 
Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Conversion hydrocarbon charging oil containing residual portions of 
petroleum. No. 2,127,013. Kenneth Swartwood to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., both of Chicago, Til. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,127,014. Kenneth Swartwood and 
Charles H. Angell to Universal Oil Products Co., all of Chicago, Ill. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions; subjecting latter to action of a reagent 
including a water soluble soap and cyclohexanol. No. 2,127,140. Harold 
Jay Robertson, Tulsa, Okla., to Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. 

Process breaking petroleum emulsions; subjecting latter to action of a 
reagent including a water softening agent and a reaction product of am- 
monia and another compound. No. 2,127,141. Harold Jay Robertson, 
Tulsa, Okla., to Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. : 

Solvent refining of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,127,325. Louis A. Clarke, 
Fishkill, N, Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 


Alvin Engelstein to Uni- 
Alvin Engel- 
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Method enhancing safety of liquid fuel during storage and use; cooling 
fuel to low temperatures, and dissolving in same a gas which does not 
form explosive mixtures with the vapors of the fuel. No. 2.127,536. 
Peter Schlumbohm to George Von Seebeck, both of New York City. 

Treatment hvdrocarbon distillates. No. 2,127,654. Reginald K. Strat- 
ford, Sarnia, Ont., Canada, to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of 
Del 

Metho?4 treatine well in a formation containing carbonate, introducing 
into well an initial quantity of an acid solution and a foam-producing 
agent. No. 2.127,662. John J. Grebe to Dow Chemical Co., both of 
Midland, Mich. 

Petroleum hydrocarbon wax of hich tensile strength; being admixture 
of piraffin and petroleum waxes. No. 2,127,668. Elmer Wade Adams, 


Hammond, Ind., and Frederick H. MacLaren, Calumet City, IIl., to 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Process dewaxiny a wax-berring petroleum lubricating oil. No. 2,127,- 


708. Vanderveer Voorhees, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chi- 
caro, Til. 

Production polymers suitable for lubrication, from fatty oils, by treat- 
ing with a polvmerization crtalvst. No. 2,127,811. Egon Eichwald, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Breakin~ petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil tvpe. No. 2,127,905. 
Melvin De Groote, University City, Mo., to Tret-O-Lite Co., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Method increasing anti-knock qualities of hydrocarbon motor fuels boil- 
inv within the gasoline range. No. 2,127,953. Harry E. Drennan, 
Whittenburg, Tex., to Phillips Petroleum Co., corp. of Del. 

Solvent refining hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,128,029. Waldersee B. Hen- 
drey, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Production gum and color stable motor fuel containing cracked gaso- 
line; addin~ para-aminophenol to a crude cracked hydrocarbon distillate. 
No. 2,128,075. Richard G. Clarkson, Wilmineton, Del., and Claude G. 
Wolff, Penns Grove, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture a transparetit, petroleum-derived, water-soluble soap gel. 
No. 2,128,083. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., corp. of Del. 

Self-lubricating molded bearing comprising 
2,128,087. Thomas L. Gatke, Chicago, IIl. 

We'l treating fluid formed from an acid capable of forming water sol- 
uble salts with the earth formation, conta‘ning a protective colloid. No. 
2,128,160. Teo Clark Morgan, Wichita, Kans. 

Well treatiny fluid, composed of an acid capable of forming a water 
soluble salt with the earth formation, acid containing a calcium sequester- 
ing agent. No. 2,128,161. T.eo Clark Morean, Wichita, Kans. 

Process bleachine oils. No. 20,838. Reissue. Benjamin Clayton, 
Houstcn, Tex., and Benjamin H. Thurman, Bronxville, N. Y., to Refin- 
ing Inc., Reno, Nev. 


a synthetic resin. No. 


Pigments, Dry Colors 


Method transferring an aqueous pigment pulp to a pigment in oil. 
No. 2,126,925. Lonnie W. Ryan. Westfield, and Earl Knudt Fischer, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Interchemical Corp., New York City. 

Preparation hydrated oxide of iron suitable for pigments; immersing 
metallic iron in solution of an iron salt, then supplving a gas containing 
free oxygen to the solution. No. 2,127,907. Peter Fireman, Lambertville, 
N. J., to Magnetic Pigment Co., New York City. 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Production phenol-terpene resinous condensation products. No. 2,123,- 
898. Herbert Honel, Vienna, and Alois Zinke, Graz, Austria, to Hel- 
muth Reichhold, Detroit, Mich., doing business as Reichhold Chemicals. 

Manufacture urea-aldehyde synthetic resins. No. 2,124,151. Henry S. 
Rothrock to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Flame-resistant, plastic composition, made from a solid chlorinated 
naphthalene, a higher chlorinated paraffin wax, and a flame retarding 
material. No. 2,124,288. Herbert Dodd, Broomhill, Glazebrook, near 
Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., corp. of 
Great Britain. 


Production polyvinyl acetal resin plastic. No. 2,124,315. Joseph D. 
Ryan, to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., both of Toledo, Ohio. 
Production moldable phenol-aldehyde resins. No. 2,124,532. _ Josef 


Schmitz, Wiesbaden, Germany, to Resinous Prods. & Chem. Co., Phila., 
ra. 

Plastic composition comprising a water-soluble cellulose ether and a 
xenyl phosphate. No. 2,124,540. Edgar C. Britton, Shailer L. Bass and 
Earl G. Hallonquist to Dow Chem Co., all of Midland, Mich. : 

Hot pressed objects consisting of urea aldehyde horn condensation 
= No. 2,125,776. Carleton Ellis, Jr., Montclair, N. J., to Plas- 
on Co., corp. of Del. 

Manufacture transparent plastic material: first softening and plump- 
ing mineral tanned leather scrap with an alkaline water solution, in final 
step addine a plasticizing agent and a water-proofing agent. No. 2,126,- 
344. Willett C. Pierson, East Orange, N. J., to National Products 
Corn.. Washington, D. C. 

Manufacture of articles from cellulose plastic materials. No. 2,126,714. 
Bjorn Andersen, Maplewood, and Walter Dempsey Paist, Newark, N. J., 
to Celluloid Corp., corp. of N. J. 

Manufacture compatible mixture of oil modified polyhydric alcohol- 
polybasic acid condensation product and a resin of the class of natural 
resins and urea-aldehyde resins. No. 2,126,773. Walther Heyn, Berlin, 
Germany, to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Resinous reaction product of a halide of an aromatic dicarboxylic acid 
and an ester of an aromatic hydroxy carboxylic acid, characterized by 
insolubility in alkaline solutions. No. 2,126,794. Walter R. Marshall, 
Bloomfield, N. J., to Bakelite Corp., New York City. 

Production coal tar resins; mixing a naphtha containing compounds of 
the cumarone indene group with liquid hydrocarbons to form a solution, 
then adding a polymerizing agent. No. 2,126,937. John Morris Weiss, 
New York City, to Calorider Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 

Preparation a terpene-maleic anhydride condensation product. No. 
2,126,944. Wyly M. Billing, Kennett Square, Pa., to Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington Del. 

Formation aqueous dispersions of vinyl esters; emulsifying the mono- 
meric ester in water containing an emulsifying agent which has no chem- 
ical action on the products of polymerization, then subjecting emulsion to 
polymerizing influences. No. 2,127,135. Hermann Plauson, Hamburg, 
Germany, to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Chemical Industries 


Preparation resinous material; reacting polymerized lactic acid and at 
least one esterifying agent at temperature of at least 225°C. No. 2,127,- 


248. George L. Dorough to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 
Process increasing hardness of po'tymerized vinyl compounds. No. 
2,127,381. Willy O. Herrmann and Wolfram Haehnel, Munich, Germany, 


to Chemische Forschungsgesellschaft, m.b.H., Munich, Germany. 

Plasticizer composition made from a polyvinyl halide and an organic 
sulfone. No. 2,127,400. Carlin F. Gibbs, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York City. 


Rubber 


Non-tacky, sheeted raw rubber product, adapted to replace reclaimed 
rubber in manufacture of rubber articles: mixture of raw rubber and an 
oleaginous plasticizing agent. No. 2,124,774. Lucien Gaisman, Woodley, 
near Manchester, England. 

Preservation latex containing free ammonia and hydroxylamine. No. 
2,126,268. John McGavack, Leonia, N. J., to United States Rubber 
Prods., New York City. 

Production vulcanized rubber product, incorporating in rubber a 
pyrimidine sulfide. No. 2.126,269. William E. Messer, Cheshire, Conn., 
to United States Rubber Prods., New York City. 

Manufacture sponge rubber. Nos. 2,126,273-5. Stewart R. Ogilby, 
Staten Island, N. Y., to United States Rubber Prods., New York City. 

Treatment latex; adding to same a buffer solution having a p of 
approximately 7.0 and sterilizing by heat treatment. No. 2,126,831. 
David Spence, Monterey, Calif. 

Improvement in rubber compounding; milling a pigment with a pro- 
teinaceous substance to produce dry, unagglomerated pigment particles 
coated with the proteinaceous substance, then adding said particles to a 
rubber compound. No. 2,127,560. George S. Haslam, Palmerton, Pa., 
to New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City. 

Rubber composition including rubber and an improving agent. No. 
2,128,127. Albert K. Fpstein and Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, IIl., to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Production rubber coated fabrics. No. 2,128,312. Edward Arthur 
Murphy, Wylde Green, Birmingham, England, to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Lon‘on, England. 


Textile, Rayon 


_ Production and treatment artificial filaments, yarns, films, etc., contain- 
ine cellulose derivatives, using a lower aliphatic compound containing 
chlorine atoms and oxygen in process. No. 2,123,934. William Alexander 
Dickie and Percy Frederick Combe Sowter, Spondon, near Derby, Eng., 
to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

_ Production matt effects on artificial silk; fixing on fibre sulfate radicles 
in form of insoluble sulfates of organic bases containing a hydrocarbon 
radicle of at least 10 carbon atoms, rinsing material and treating it in 
bath containing a water-soluble barium compound. No. 2,123,986. Karl 
Brodersen and Matthias Quaedvlieg, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Production matt effects on artificial silk; treating same with suspension 
of a pigment in a solution of water-soluble salt of a guanidine derivative. 
No. 2,123,987. Karl Brodersen and Matthias Quaedvlieg, Dessau in 
Anhalt, Albert Schneider. Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, and Herbert Gensel, 
Leverkusen I. G. Werk, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. 

Method finishing textiles of mixed types of fibers. No. 2,125,925. 
Daniel H. Jones, Collingswood, N. J., to Celanese Corp. of America, 
corp. of Del. 

Textile threads dressed with composition comprising unsubstituted 
naphthalenes and an oil. No. 2,126,000. Henry Hans Freund, Cliffside 
Park, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Method treating fur; working a comminuted, soft, solid fibrous material 
through fur, said material being impregnated with a hide softening, a 
pest control, and glaze coating agents. No. 2,126,261. Jenny Jacobs, 
New York City. 

Conditioning yarn to render it more amenable to textile operations; 
adding thereto a lubricating and softening composition having as its 
essential ingredient a keto-ether. No. 2.126,314. Joseph B. Dickey. and 
James G. McNally, to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Treatment cotton fibres containing natural waxes or gums; subjecting 
same to action of hot aqua ammonia to soften the gums or waxes. No. 
2,126,809. William Beach Pratt, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Production highly twisted crepe thread of artificial origin. 
554. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production pile fabric, pile consisting of organic derivative of cellulose 
yarns, of improved properties; coating, with a wax-like substance, at least 
part of the cellulose yarns in the pile. No. 2,127,586. Camille Dreyfus, 
New York City, and William Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese 
Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Producticn hichly twisted crepe threads of improved characteristics. No. 
2,127,624. William Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of 
America, corp. of Del. 

Production permanent coating on a textile by immersing same in a 
solution of hexamethvlene-tetramine, then subjecting wet fabric to action 
of an emulsion containing paraffin, an aluminum salt and gelatin. No. 
2,127,650. Oscar F. Muller, Glen Ridge, N. J., to Nyanza Color & Chem. 
Co., New York City. 

Si’k and textile soaking process; immersing fabric in bath containing a 
soaking oi) as a negatively charged disperse phase and a discharging agent 
adapted to gradually discharge the bath, latter agent consisting of an 
ammonium sat. No, 2,127,904. Dale S. Chamberlin, Bethlehem, Pa., to 
Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I. 


No. 2,127,- 


Water, Sewage Treatment 
Removal fluorides from water, free from suspended matter, to render 


it potible; using suspended matter, orthophosphoric acid, and calcium 
hydroxide in process. No. 2,126,793. Walter H. MaclIntire, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Production softened water from hard water by aid of hydrogen zeolites 
capable of removing the bases of permanent hardness and with acid regen- 
eration. No. 2,127,310. Ray Riley, Long Island City, N. Y., to Permutit 
Co., New York City. 

Preparation water for industrial purposes of all kinds, especially boiler 
feed water. No. 2,127,450. Albert Schneider and Friedrich Gaisser, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 
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